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ginal unretouched negative, made in 1864 


from an ori 


star. This key will show you yours. 


Right Way to Display the Flag 


Our Flag should always have 
stars to the left of the picture, 
fabric floating to the right. 


When hanging with the stripes 
in a vertical position against the 
wall, as shown in the picture, 
the stars should be in the upper 
left hand corner. 


When our Flag is carried with 
other flags in parade it should 
always claim the place of honor 
—at the right 


When used on a speak- 
er's platform, the flag, if 
displayed flat, should be 
displayed above and be- 
hind the speaker. If flown 
from a staff, it should be 
in the position of honor, 
at the speaker's right. It 
should never be used to 
cover the speaker's desk 
nor to drape over the 
front of the platform. Use 
bunting. 


en 


ee | | 


? 


When displayed over the 
middle of the street, the 
Flag of the U.S.A. should 
be suspended vertically 
with the union to the 
north in an east and west 
street, or to the east ina 
north and south street. 


Do you know which 
of the 48 stands for 
your home state? 


INCE the Revolution, new stars 

have periodically been added 

to our country’s flag, as new 
states joined the Union. In 1912, the 
present 48-star pattern was estab- 
lished. On the basis of the dates the 
original 13 states ratified the Consti- 
tution and later ones were admitted 
to the Union, the U.S. Flag Associa- 
tion has identified each state’s own 


< 


EVERY DAY IS FLAG DAY 
Etiquette of the Stars and Stripes 


DETTRAS 
FLAG 


TO FIND THE PROPER SIZE 
FLAGS to use on high flag 


poles, take 25 per cent of 


the extreme height from the 


top of the flag pole to the 


ground. This figure will show 


the length of the flag required, 
as example: Flag pole 100 
feet high takes a flag 25 


feet long. 


THE PROPER SIZE FLAG to 


two-story 


use for a small 


house is a 3 x 5 foot size; 


for a large two-story, or a 


two and one-half story house, 


4 x 6 foot size; for a three- 


story house, 5 x 8 foot size. 


DETTRA FLAG CO., INC. 
OAKS(MONTGOMERY CO.) PA. 


Within Sight of Valley Forge 
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Wrong Way to Display the Flag 
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Alabama. Dec. 14, 1819 . 22 Maine. March 15,1820 . . . 23. Ohio. March 1, 1803 is © 

Arizona. Feb. 14,1912 . . . 48 Maryland. April 28,1788 . . 7 Oklahoma. Nov.16,1907. _ 46 

Arkansas. June 15,1836 . . 25 Massachusetts. Feb. 6,1788. 6 Oregon. Feb. 14, 1859 mes 53 

California. Sept.9,1850 . . 31 ‘ Michigan. Jan. 26, 1837 . 26 Penna, Dec. 12,1787 . 2 

Colorado. August 1, 1876 . . 38 Minnesota. May 11,1858. . 32 Rhode I. May 29, 1790 13 

Connecticut. Jan. 9,1788. . 5 Mississippi. Dec. 10,1817. . 20 S. Carolina. May 23, 1788 8 

Delaware. Dec. 7,1787 . . . 1 Missouri. August 10,1821. . 24 South Dakota. Nov.2, 1889. 40 

. Florida. March 3, 1845 27 Montana. Nov. 8, 1889 . . . 41 Tennessee. June 1, 1796 . 16 
Georgia. Jan. 2, 1788 . 4 Nebraska. March 1, 1867 . . 37 Texas. Dec. 29,1845 . 28 

Idaho. July 3, 1890. . . . . 43 Nevada. October 31,1864 . . 36 Utah. Jan. 4, 1896 Sree 
Illinois. Dec. 3, 1818. . 21 New Hamp. June 21,1788. .'9 Vermont. March4,1791. . 14 

| Indiana. Dec. 11,1816 . . . 19 New Jersey. Dec. 18,1787. . 3. Virginia. June 26,1788 . . . 10 
Towa. Dec. 28,1846... . 29 - NewMexico. Jan.6,1912 . | 47 Washington. Nov.11,1889 _ 42 

Kansas. Jan. 29,1861. . . . 34 New York. July 26,1788 . . 11 W. Virginia. June 19, 1863. . 35 
15 _N. Carolina. Nov. 21,1789 . 12 Wisconsin. May 29,1848 . . 30 

- 18 North Dakota. Nov. 2, 1889 . 39 . 44 


| the name ‘Old 


Our Flag must not be used as a 
table cloth, nothing but the BIBLE 
can rest upon it. 


No other flag should be hoisted 
above OUR FLAG except a 
church pennant, which is al- 
lowed to fly at the masthead 
above the stars and stripes when 
religious services are in progress 
ina military chapel or aboard a 
ship of our navy. 


Do not display the Flag of 
the U.S. A. with the union 
down except as a signal of 
distress. 


Do not let the Flag of the 
United States touch the 
ground or the floor, or trail in 
the water. 


Do not drape the flag 
over the hood, top, sides 
or back of a vehicle, or of 
a railway train or boat 
When the flag is displayed 
on a motor car, the staff 
should be affixed firmly 
to the chassis or clamped 
to the radiator cap 


“To the Editor of the Post: 
“Sir—How did the American flag get 
lory,’ and by Mapp 
OLD 77 A V9I7ZS 
The American flag was christened | 
“Old Glory’’ by Captain William Driver, 
of Salem, Mass, In 1824, his friends pre- 
sented him a beautiful flag, in honor 
of his elevation to the rank of master 
mariner, When he saw the emblem of 
his country, he exclaimed, ‘‘Old Glory!” 
The term, however, did not become the 
popular poetic name for the flag until 
the time of the Civil war. The original 
“Old Glory” was presented to the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington during 
the administration of President Hard- 
ing. 


it named?” 


Perhaps one reason that so few 
\homes display the Stars and Stripes 
jon holidays is that the automobile 
takes the family away from home. | 
‘But the Fourth of July calls for a 
better display of the national colors 
than we saw on Flag Day and 
Bunker Hill Day. 5 | 
If you are home for the Fourth or 
just going to be away for the day, 
‘hang out the flag. | 
W, tte ee | 

A lad who served as quartermas- | 
ter on a destroyer during the Pa- 
cific war tells me that he had a long 
|waiting list for the flags the ship 
carried. Just about everybody. on 
the ship .wanted .one of her flags. 
| As soon as the quartermaster found 
a flag unfit for display it was 
snapped up- by the crew member at 
the top of the waiting list. The flag 


meant something out there! 


_—What 


} the church flag look like; 
| army church. flag flown; what does it 


te 9 tae sine 
ri ta 


“To the Editor of the Post: 

“Sir—I had an argument recently — 
with the custodian of the school 
my children attend regarding the 
display of our flag. He said the flag 
should be flown only on regular 
school days or’ holidays. I say every 

day. Who is correct?” 

Public Law 829 of the 77th Con- 
gress, “Flag. Etiquette”: “The Flag 
should be displayed on ALL days 
when the weather permits, especial- 
ly on New Year’s Day, Inaugura- 
tion Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Wash-~ 
ington’s Birthday, Army Day, Eas- 
ter Sunday, Mother’s Day, Me-| . 
morial Day, Flag Day, Independence j 
Day, Labor Day, Constitution Day, | 
Columbus Day, Navy Day, Armis- 


tice Day, Day.” BY g Day, and 
Christmas Day.” Bg af 


CIO Group Convicted 


For Flag Desecration | 


NEW. YORK, Noy. 15 (AP)—Use 
of an outspread American flag in 
the 1946 May Day parade to catch 
lmoney tossed -by spectators as 
union contributions has resulted in 
lthe conviction of eight. CIO union- 
ists on charges of flag desecration. 

The men, members of an Bliza- 
beth, N.-J., local of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers’ union, were convicted in 
|special sessions court Wednesday. 
|The penalty is one year in jail or 
| a $500 fine, or both. The men will be 
sentenced Nov. 27. 

Arresting officers’ testified the 
|men were marching alongside a 
|} woman bearing a banner with the 
inscription “Help Us Win—Donate 
for Food,” referring to an 18-week 
| strike conducted by the union, 


| «D9 the Editor of the Post: 


“Sir—Who named the American Flag 
‘Old Glory’? What do the colors of the 
flag represent?” a7?) @ 

The name ‘Old Glory” was given to 
our national flag, Aug, 10, 1831, by Cap- 
tain William Driver of the brig Charles 
Doggett. Hit. 

The United States army recruiting 
pamphlet defines the meanings of the 
colors as follows: The ted for. valor,” |) 
zeal and fervency; white’ for hope, | 


purity, cleanliness of heart and rectitude | 


of conduct; the blue, the color of the | 


to God, for loyalty, sincerity, justice — 


and truth, 


*"To the Editor of the Post: 

“Sir—How is the church flag flown in}: 
the navy; is it, true that it is flown 
above the national colors; what does 
how is the 


look like?” Cha nw ch F196 | 


During divfme services on ship 


dhe 
ae 
sky, epitomizing heaven, for reverence i 
y 


the church flag is flown above the na- Pie 


tional colors,. The ‘national colors are’ 
flown from the gaff when the ship is 


| under way and from the staff at the 


stern when she is anchored or tied up. 
Usually, just before the services begin, 
the church flag is run up to the peak 
of either the gaff or the staff, as the 


| casé may be, on a separate set of hal-/ 


3 LY rat 


yards, and the’ national colors lowered’ 
tua point just. below the church’ flag. 
The church flag is a white pennant, 
pointed flag, with a blue cross runni 
lengthwise on it. The church flag is). 
lowered as soon as the services are 


over, and the national colors raised ter 


the. peak. ut 
The army cchaplain’s flag is flown in 
front of the chaplain’s tent or offic 
and at whatever place services are b 
ing. held, It is flown from a separ 
staff, not with the national colors, 
army chaplain’s flag is blue, wit 
white cross on it, and measures 24 
36 inches. FZ 


“To the Editor of the Post: 
“Sijr—Our teacher told wus the 
other day that the first official v 
American Flag was called, ie 3 nh 
Grand Union Flag, and it was fir bed 
used as our flag right here in ae ‘ 
ton. She ane have time to te 
bout 
gut sick this week. Will you tell us 
about it?” ae 
e first offic! 
BA Continental or Grand eS 
fon Flag which was first displayee ; 
at Prospect Hill, January 1, 1776, in > 
the American lines peseiging Rot 
ton. It had 13 alternate red and- 


white stripes with the a tee k 
ai 


jon Jack in the upper 
corner, a 


t that day and has been ‘e 


eae 
American Flag. 
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“To the Editor of the Post: 

“Sir—I had an argument recently 4 
with the custodian of the school ’ 
my children attend regarding the 


FLAGS OF DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT FAMOUS BATTLE FLAGS Siepiay Ce Our OHe: We Bai NE eae 


should be flown only on regular 
ce alles 


day. Who is correct?” 
| Public Law 829 of the 77th Con- 


h | school days or holidays. I say every 
| gress, “Flag. Etiquette’: “The Flag 


I - {should be displayed on ALL days 
VIKING RAVEN, CARRIED TO GROSS OF Sia GEORG res SPANISH SUAS IRASED FLAG OF THE z = | when the weather rmit i al 

Y LEIF ERICSSON BY JOH 7 2 = The ie 
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FIRST NAVY ENSIGN HOISTED BY | BUNKER HILL FLAG, ALSO CARRIED _ CONTINENTAL FLAG, SHOWING PINE , I Fant 
JOHN PAUL JONES -1775 AT LEXINGTON AND CONCORD TREE, SYMBOL OF MASS. BAY COLONY | ly on New Year’s Day, Inaugura- 
s 


| tion Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Wash- 
Fes eee eee | FLAGS OF THE OLD NAVY |ington’s Birthday, Army Day, Eas- 

a ™~ | | ter _ Sunday, Mother’s Day, Me- 
Eee Me AN APPEAL TO HEAVEN |  msmmmggem | morial Day, Flag Day, Independence 
FA ha \ =  — 
| 
| 
| 


Day, Labor Day, Constitution Day, 
Columbus Day, Navy Day, Armis- 


Fs OW ENSIGN OF NEW SWEDEN 
FLAG OF HUDSON THE MAYFLOWER'S FLAG RAISeD ON THE 


RAISED AT NEW YORK -1607 1620 DELAWARE RIVER 1638 Par 


es a = tice Day, Day.” iss Ti. and | 
FLAGS ¢ OF COLONIAL DS ae DONT TREAD ON ME | = DONT TEAS O Christmas Day.” 7/49 
GADSDEN FLAG-1775, COMMODORE THE FLAG OF THE FIRST ~~ FIRST NAVY JACK HOISTED BY | 
: ESEK HOPKINS' ENSIGN USED IN HIS AMERICAN NAVAL FLEET COMMANDER, ESEK HOPKINS 
FIRST FLEET COMMAND 1775 5 
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ROYAL STANDARD - 1689 ROYAL STANDARD -1707 . 
For Flag Desecration 
at a gate DONT GIVE UP : 
. wie NEW YORK, Noy. 15 (AP)—Use | 
-L a THE SHIP of. an outspread American flag in | 
| i =< ma | the 1946 May Day parade to catch | 
ROYAL STANDARD : ENGLISH RED ENSIGN \ ENDICOTT’S PSaTNOT SOUTH CAROLINA NAVY ENSIGN JOHN PAUL JONES “STARRY FLAG” — THESE DYING WORDS OF CAPTAIN m oney, to 2 ed : by imhes!<' d a8 
wEe AOLONIAL FLAG SALEM ENSIGN -1634 KING PHILIP'S WAR APSE REVOLUTION. BONHOMME RICHARD AND senapis  AWRENCE BERRyis ENSIGN’ union contributions has resultec im 


the conviction of eight. CIO union- 


Se a E om LAGS OF THE YOUNG REPUBLIC ists on charges of, flag desecration. 


The men, members of an Bliza- 
J =| rai 
7 | ~~ ee 


beth, N. J., local of the United 
Electrical, Radio and. | Machine 
Workers’ union, were convicted in 


S| ot MERCHANT. FLAG OF ENGLAND FLAG . y 
SHIPS OF HIS MAJESTY'S Abr ae peas aan special sessions court W ednesday. 
PLANTATIONS -1701 


The penalty is one year in jail or 
a $500 fine, or both. The men will be 
sentenced Nov, 27. 


FLAGS OF THE HEVOLU TION: : ~ FIRST NAVY STARS AND STRIPES STATEEANGHED! BANNER" = 1814 FREMONT, THE PATHFINDER'S FLAG, 


N “4 FLAGS OF THE CONFEDERACY Arresting officers’ testified the 
Va men were marching alongside a 
nar | woman bearing a banner with the 
Liha adenk tas AM fhe 2 }sCOND OR SP SNES te ae inscription “Help Us Win—Donate f 
Fe ee a WASHINGTON'S AVELESNAKE FLAGS for Food,” referring to an 18-week 
EMBLEM -1774 DAWES FAME-1775 1775 1775 | strike conducted by the union. \ 
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FIRST CONFEDERATE FLAG, CONFEDERATE CONFEDERATE “To the Editor of the Post: 
TE RERMOUE STARS ANGIEERS isbedadiebssed | NAVY ENSIGN “Sir—Who named the American Flag 
LIBERTY SACRED BANNERS ONE AND ALL ‘Old Glory’? What do the colors of, the | 
FLAG CARRIE ENNINGTON FLAG, flag represent?” a7) @, 
BRANDYWINE, TRENTON FORT MOULTRIE FLAG FLAG ROM COINS OF VictoRY EMBLEM OF THOSE THAT WAVE WHERE FREEMEN FALL The name “Old Glory” was given to | 
ENON ORE ae pose EL AL pee ND ge ) aa = x our national flag, Aug, 10, 1831, by Cap- j 
— ey tain William Driver of the brig Charles 
= Doggett. ; 
= The United States army recruiting % 


pamphlet defines the meanings of the 
colors as follows: The red for valor, 


zeal and fervency; white for hope, 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MERCHANT ENSIGN | 
FLAG ORIGINATED AT RUC EDINA IBENS FLAG Bi ; purity, cleanliness of heart and rectitude 
COURT OF LOUIS XVI 1776-1795 SECOND CONFEDERATE FLAG CONFEDERATE BATTLE AND NAVY FLAG THIRD CONFEDERATE FLAG 


of conduct; the blue, the color of the 

| sky, epitomizing heaven, for reverence | 
| to God, for loyalty, sincerity, justice 

jane truth. | 


SHE DOESN’T KNOW THE SALUTE 
_ Ske wants to Pay tribute to the 


flag, but doesn’t know how, 


By ARTHUR SMALLMAN 


How should a member of 


| the American flag as it 
. “stand there,” or is she 
| sign that the national color 
hat-raising, saluting male? 


Numerous women of varying ages and occupations in 
downtown Boston were asked this 
One instantly gave the salute that is 


Own; two others 
bered that such 


Correct Etiquette 


Reams and reams of material 
On respect to the flag have been 


Passes On parade? Should she just 
supposed to give a visible, outward 
S mean as much to her as to any 


gave it after being prompted, and remem- . 
a salute existed. Almost invariably the 
Tesponse to the query among the ladies was that they stood 
quietly, eyes on the flag, until it had passed. 


written in newspapers, sig iia 
and pamphlets, but little account 
Seems to have been taken of 
woman’s part in the tribute to the 
Wherever men- 


six rows of eight bars each, fs 


Passing colors, 


the fair sex pay homage to 


question by the Globe. 
recognized as woman’s 


} CORRECT FLAG SALUTE BY WOMAN 
Place 


left shoulder. 


“When the flag goes by, haven’t that their hats will 
you felt that you would like to ingly doffed for 
give some outward recognition?”| don’t hurry.” 

“You just bet I have—I feel 
like stepping out and giving a 
Shappy military salute, but I sup-|WOmen do not favor the regular 
Pose that would be too preten- aes ee salute for personae 
F ; except for women in uniform. 
a ae pone eee 3 n, especially one Those interviewed all agreed that 

“uy ‘ women in general should adopt 
pee i. co pated Se and popularize the form of Salute 
woman with flashin eyes, “but that is woman’s Own, deeming this 
believe me, we Gutta ae some|# fitting and graceful tribute in 
deep thinking when that lovely | Woman's own charming ai hal 
old banner goes floating by. The Are Flag Conscious 


be. oblig- 
them if they 


It seems evident that many 


the American Legion held in 

Washington, D. C:, in 1925, 
Composite excerpts of the 

Globe’s queries on the flag salute 


among women ran like this: 
“When you stand on the side- 


pride and reverence are there 


the right hand over the heart, in the direction of the 


and all the thrill 


somehow, women don’t go for|told how women should render | 
outward demonstration,” isi 


Thousands Unaware of Salute 


the \flag is displayed, they know 


“I think it would be a wonder-| and they do 


ful thing if this woman’s hand- 
across-the heart salute could be 


: : PA se eh edn Orie of the ladies included in 
given wide publicity,” said an- 


Walk watching a Parade and the 
American flag passes what do you 
do?” 


tioned the subject is usually dis-| “] just stand there,” 


patched in a single sentence. 


The correct etiquette prescribed | 


“Anything else?” 


for women is to place the right Gets Mad if Men Don’t Salute 


hand over the heart, in the direc- 


tion of the left shoulder, 


corresponds to the position of the 
Salute given by male civilians, 
except that the men have their 
hats in hand across the heart. 
This form of salute for women 
Was approved by and incorpo- 
the flag code devised by 


rated in 
the National Flag 


hug 3 eb Ft era len 
pee has been passec 5 


te how the stars of the} 

Ame d 
rican flag shall be arranged,| 
but by common practice they form) 


Sa | 


Conference of me?” 


“Well, I may look to see if the 


This}men about me lift their hats| 
jand I get mad if they don’t.” 


“Have you ever saluted the flag 
on parade?” 

“Not on the street, but of course, 
always wherever the pledge of 
allegiance is given, indoors or out, 
Do you suppose they will deport 


‘ ‘| 
f fly the Flag 
Q—Is it proper to fl} = 

m it is raining? : 
say wer eg there is some special]! 
reason for doing so, the Flag should; 
not be flown in rainy, or stormy | 
|weather. ain 
j 


the Globe’s query is a member of 
a patriotic body, She felt that | 
such groups can do much to popu- | 
larize and perpetuate the woman’s | 
hand salute by extending their | 
knowledge on the subject into the 

realm of uninformed non-mem- 

bers, 

Said she: “I have heard many 
Patriotic speakers remark that 
the Stars and Stripes represent a 
living thing and that the flag it- 
self is considered to be a living 
thing. If all of us will just bear 
that in mind when we Salute the 
flag, it will accent our respect to 
it and make our salute more pur- | 
Poseful,” 


other woman. “I Suppose all of 
the women’s auxiliaries know of 
it. As I recall Past parades, I 
should say there are thousands 
and thousands of women to whom 
this special salute is unknown.” 


A rather matronly-like mem- 
ber of the sex, not without a 
sly twinkle of wisdom anent 
menfolk, gave forth this: 
“When I see men’s hats raised 
to the flag, and I observe the 
lackadaisical Way in which 
Some men respond, I wonder if 
all men lift their hats in true 
reverence and not a few in fear 


SCITUATE: 
SUV Election | 


i ri — Election 
SCITUATE, April 21 
and installation of officers at 
Plymouth County associatio | 
S.U.V., will take ales at ahs 
; ting Saturday 
S aelek in GAR hall, Rockland. 
Stanley H. Blanchard of Summer 
street, Scituate, Ay gage 
dent of the unit. There 
oe aad refreshments will Fe 


served. _ 


| 


-\“The rockets red glare, the bombs | 


| 


ll 


;O’er the land of the free and the 


{ 


. Citiz Mire 


Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen 
shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the 
war’s desolation! 

Blest with victory and peace, may 
the heaven-rescued land 

Praise the Power that hath made 
and preserved us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, for our| 
cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is 
our trust.” 

And the star-spangled banner in 
triumph shall wave 


home of the brave! 


The above.is the final stanza of 
the most inspiring of national an- 
thems, Francis Scott Key’s “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The song was written in 1814, 
The author had been detained on 
an enemy vessel while the fleet of 
Britain’s Admiral Cochrane banged 
away at Baltimore’. sort McHenry. 


bursting in air, gave proof through 
the night that our flag was still 
there.” But then came that ter-| 
rible period of suspense. The bom- 
bardment. was over, but Key had no 
way of knowing whether it had 
ended in the surrender of McHenry 
or whether the British had given 
up their attempt to pass the fort. 
what an inspiration, what a joyous 
experience it must have been to see 
by “the morning’s first beam” that 
the flag was still there! 

Almost from the time it was 
written that song was unofficially 
recognized as the national anthem 
of the United States, but it was not 
until 18 years ago today, in 1931, 
; that “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
| was officially made our national 
anthem. 


| The Flag of 13 Stripes was adopt- 
| ed on this date in 1818. 

|. The original emblem of the 
| United States consisted of a flag of 
|13 stripes, red and white, with 13 

| white stars in a circle on a field of 
| blue. } 
| Two. States were added to the. 
;Union. Both a stripe and a star 

was added to the flag for each, If 

that practice had been continued 

our flag would now have 48 stripes, 

as well as 48 stars. 

It was Wisely decided that the 
number of stripes should revert to 
the original 13, commemorating the 
Original States, and that a star 
should be added to the union of the 


| flag on the Independence Day next 


after the admission of each addi- 
tional State. } 

It is not likely that many more ; 
Fourths of July will go by without | 
new stars appearing in the constel- 
lation on our flag. 


Re hE 8 ni 

pidge Roveliper’’ e 
Thursdays this year there Will be 
two Thanksgiving Days celebrated 
in the United States unless some 
states change Statutory - provisions 
fixing the dates of observance. Most 
states mark the last Thursday for 
the celebration but a few name the 
fourth Thrusday for the event, 


He was everybody, grown a little taller 
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Admiral 


Seasickness Turned Him Away From Any Thought of Career in 
Royal Navy—Fate of This Country Would Have Been 


Different If He Had Never Taken That 


fa Vey 
My, GAIN—Washington re- 
a 7 Rarbadoes sea sick 
: wife at sea. 


By WILLIAM H, CLARK | 


| Blue water, the siren that 
claimed the devotion of many a 
boy during the 18th century in 
‘America, very nearly captured 
the heart and talents of George 
{Wiashington. If it had, the Thir- 
teen Colonies would not have had 
the\ great General who did more 
thah any other one man to win} 
lthe} Revolution, and the United 
States would not have had the 
great statesman who piloted the 
infant nation through the shoal 
waters of its first eight years. In- 
stead, the British Merchant Ma- 
|rine would have had the services| 
of a great sea-captain and the 
British Navy, possibly, would 
have had another great Admiral 
on her roll of honor—for the 
qualities that made Washington 
great on land probably would 
have carried him equally far on 
the sea, as well. 

Washington, however, turned 
his back on the sea and became 
4 farmer who, accepting a com- 
mission in the Virginia militia, 
began the military career which | 
was to make him America’s 
greatest hero. 

Twice previously, however, he 
most put the dust of farming 
from his feet, The first time, 

hen the King’s Commission as a} 
midshipman was in his pocket, his | 
other persuaded him to stay at, 
ome. The-second, sea-sick on a! 
oyage home from the West In- 
ies, as his diary related, he} 


— 


definitely abandoned the sea of} 
his, own will. f 
1 . 


Voyage to Barbados 


j Cc agg 


“DON’T GO INTO THE NAVY” — George Washington’s 


mother on the eve of his departure presuades him not to 
leave for training in the British Navy. 


Easy Road to Wealth 
| 


This was all the more remarkable 
[because for generations, the Wash- 
ingtons had followed the sea as well 
as tilled the soil. Indeed, as a 
younger son with no expectations 
of inheritance, the sea—then the 
|easy road to wealth and position— 
| was the only way opened to George 
lby his family. . 
| “The founder of the Washington | 
\family in Virginia, John Washing- 
|ton, left England a virtual exile. 
|The Washingtons had been stout 
|supporters of King Charles against 
|Cromwell and found the home coun- 
try a little too warm for them. So, 
John, in company with his brother, 
Andrew, took to the sea, John, as 
mate of a British merchant ship, 
ended his sea-faring with a voyage 
in which his ship transported 100 
lindentured servants to Virginia. | 
|These poor creatures, men, Women 
{and children, often innocent of any 

crime but poverty, were swept out 

of English jails and almshouses 
and sent to a new life in America. 

In return for their eventual free- 

dom, they were sold for a period 

of time to planters in America. 

These planters purchased their serv-| 

ices for several years—until man-. 

hood for children and for from three 


anted some 5000, 
irginia. Part of 

this land included the future estate| 
of Mount Vernon. oy 


}who owned and operated ships as} 
{well as buying and selling, gouged 


John’s grandson, Augustine, con- 
tinued to follow the sea. In the 
early 1700s, the Colonies were tak- 
ing to the sea. British merchants, 


the Colonists both coming and going. | 

America was in the grip of a) 
vicious cycle. There was a vast sur-)| 
|plus of rroduce here which kept} 
prices down. There was a hungry 
market abroad, But the English ships 
were the only bridge from planta- 
)tion, to market—and thus the more 
settlers in America, the more prod- 
uce accumulated and, because of the 


English merchants’ monopoly on 
transportation, the lower prices were 
forced. 

| Built Their Own Ships 


To break this, the Colonists built 
their own ships. Tiny cockleshells 
|| they ‘were to our eyes. But they 
||sailed, The Colonials manned and 
|| officered these ships themselves. And 
||they prospered. The English mer- 

chants protested to Parliament and 
Parliament passed regulatory laws 
to clip the wings of the Colonials. 
But England was 3000 miles away 


\jand no Colonial paid any attention] 


te laws which interfered with Colo- 
nia] prosperity. Indeed, because of 


Augustine Washington combined 
the usual procedure of most Colo- 
nial sea-captains in the South, Dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer, he re- 
mained at home, planting his acres 
and raising a fat crop of tobacco. 
Then, with his own cargo provided, 
and with similar cargoes’ from 
neighbors, he would load a ship, he 
or his neighbors owned jointly, and 
sail away to the West Indies, to 
Spain, to France—to anywhere but 
England where import 
awaited. 


and several children by his second 


| Washington, 
Lawrence being the eldest, in- 


duties| very bitter for a.time but continued 


Augustine Washington died in| life. 
middle life, leaving two sons by his|/the Navy was lost, the Colonial 
first wife, Lawrence and Augustine,]merchant marine was open and a 
place on board one of the Virginia 
wife, the eldest of whom was George|tobacco ships could easily be ob- 
tained. 


William Fairfax obtained a c bs 
mission as midshipman for him. ‘the 
consent, of George’s mother was ob- 
tained, as was. legally necessary, 
and, full of fire and enthusi 
George sent his sea-chest aboard 
frigate lying just below Mt 
non, 

The night before he was tr 
however, George’s mother h 
change of heart and_ persua 
George to resign. Lawrence wi 


to prepare George for a sea-faring 
If the opportunity to join 


So George was plunged into a 


jherited the bulk of the family 5000|study of mathematics so he could 
jacres, including Mt. Vernon. George,) master the mysteries of navigation. 
being 14 years younger, was more or! As a result, he became a surveyor 


less regarded by Lawrence as a per-|and worked for Lord Fairfax for 
sonal charge, In addition, Lawrence|seyeral years. 


felt a deep affection for his half- 
brother, 
Educated for Navy 


Lawrence, -when younger, had 
served in the British Navy, taking 
a share in the capture of Porto 
Bello and the bombardment of Car- 
tagena with Admiral Vernon, when 
that doughty sea dog raided the 
West Indies during the war with 
Spain. This had given him a taste 


was comfortably seated on Mt, Ver- 
non with a lovely wife, he continued 
to maintain connections with the 


George was always introduced and 


Royal Navy. 


jing George Washington into the 
Navy. 
Accordingly, Lawrence Washing- 


-|P 


pumped with enthusiasm for the de-| 1751, 
jlights of the quarter deck in the| what seems to have been tubercu- 
William Fairfax, a| losis. 
neighbor of Lawrence Washington,|ter in the West Indies would help 
jand a shipmate in Admiral Vernon’s|him so he sailed to Barbadoes, 
fleet, was also interested in promot-|taking George with him. 


But Lawrence Washington had not 


given over his ambition for the sea 
for his young half-brother and the 
affection between Lawrence and 
George was so strong there is no 
question but what Lawrence would 
have had his way. Always inter- 
ested in the fair sex, George was 
brutally jilted by a young woman 
at the last moment and from then 
on he pad no luck all with his 
wooing of several of the belles of 
for the Royal Navy and, although he thas "Tidewater, 
doubtedly willing to sail 
when the time came, with scant 
Navy. Very often, whenever ships|"egtets. Besides, already very am- 
of the Navy visited Virginia, he|Pitious, he had no prospects at 
would entertain the officers and|home whatever. 


So, he was unh- 
away, 


At this juncture, in September, 
Lawrence became ill with 


The doctors advised a Win- 


Erjoyed South 
George Washington’s diary is filled 


ton undertook to educate George|with the pleasures of the trip south. 
for a Navy life and when George|It seems to have been very calm 
was 14, Lawrence Washington and!and uneventful, although he com- 


lained of worms in the food. In 


the laws, the Colonials, made more 


and more profits by ignoring import’ 


and export duties, 


i 
~. 
= ~ 


/ROUGH ROADS RATHER THAN 
SEAS—George endured even New 


England’s highways rather than put 
foot on a boat, although he said of |\OV€r roads which, as he said of the 


our roads; 


zocks.”” 


| diary. 


4#/acquired pock-marks 


Barbadoes, where Lawrence took a 
house, the first few weeks passed 
most pleasantly in a gay round of 
social pleasures—all of which George 
dutifully, if stiffly, records in his 
But George was stricken 
with smallpox. Lawrence nursed 
him through the attack, but George 
which re- 
mained with him ever after. 

Lawrence became progressively 
worse by the time December came 
on and, wanting his wife, he seit 
George home after her. George set 
sail on Dec. 22 and, although the 
voyage can now be made in a week, 
he did not arrive home until Feb. 


s4\1, 1752. The trip was very stormy 
m|and George suffered greatly from 


seasickness. In addition, someone 


}on the ship stole his purse. 


With a feeling of vast relief, 
George set foot on solid land after 
40 days of tossing about, saying that 
never again would he set foot on 
an ocean-going boat. 

Letters from Barbadoes. soon ar- 


rived and Lawrence sent news he 


was coming home to die. And die 
he did. Mt. Vernon was left to 
Lawrence’s wife for life and to 
George subsequently. Anne Wash- 
ington, Lawrence’s wife, was-a gay 
and blithe young widow and soon 


F |married again, one of the Stratford 


Lees. She had no use for Mt. Ver- 
non then and gladly signed away 


“\her rights to George for an annual 


quit-rent of $2 pounds and 10 shill- 
ings, Virginia currency. 

Thus George, only 20 years old, 
found himself master of a rich plan- 
tation. Forgetting the sea, he soon 
became a major in the militia, mar- 
ried, went to war with the French 
and so continued into the Presi- 
dency. 

But his dislike of the sea re- 
mained. Though he was the first 
President to tour the nation, end- 


seacoast to cement good will for the 
new nation inthe troublesome times, 
he never availed himself of the 
quick and comfortable passage of 
coasting ships. Instead he rolled 


“They were full of 


and bounced and jolted in his coach 


Boston Post Road, the time he came 
from New York to Boston, were 
“mostly great stones,” 


lessly traveling up and down’ the Ny 
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: Washington Human in 


His Faults and 
Failings 


: | -BY THOMAS F, DOWNEY aa 
| As the years roll by, George | 
Washington, patron saint of Presi- | 
| dents and one of the greatest figtires | 
of yesteryears, will become better | 
known and loved by Americans. if | 
modern historians continue their 


trend toward “defrosting” the im: 
mortal hero, 


—— 


‘FALSE PICTURE 


i 


Members of the Sons of the American Revolution, wearing costumes originally designed by George Wash 


} 
- E ; | For decades biographers and his-| | 
* ¢ a PERS S ry_yard in. Charlestown, forming a color guar torians with dilj : 
a ington, stand on the gangplank of “Qld Ironsides’ at. the navy yar ; ; 1s wi fligent pene erestGi a 
' % at exercises “Commfemorating the birth of John Paul Jones." The guard was headed by Commander Ray Washington that neve. aiclly a} 

f + 4 mond F. Bowley, extreme leit, of Hyde Park. 


a | isted. They set him Up as a super- | 
BAe human individual. / \ 
Most Americans Seem to have the : 
impression that Washington was ay 
handsome, God-like man, who never 
cussed, lied or: stepped out of line 
in any way. School teachers and 


as 


~ General Washington took com- 
a ge the a army at Cam- 
pric 1775. 
are ate to: remember the | 
| gracious way those New England | 
“commanders greeted the Virginian | 
whom Congress had appointed their i 
‘commander in chief. | 
= beet uy 
" whe turning point of the: Civil 
war came 84 years ago today on the 
third and final day of the battle 
iN burg. 4 
Setmouands ot brave men had neard 
on the first two days of that great | 
attle, but the Sater of “ ee 
mie ned about the same. | 
se i am fatal decision to attack | 
the Union centre on Cemetery Ridge | 
“that decided the battle. He-sent 
“15,000 of Longstreet’s men up that 
‘ridge, under command of ese 
Pickett. That charge was one 2 
the most heroic in the history o 
warfare. The Confederate ranks 
were ripped by cannon shot, then 
py a storm of musket shot, but they 
charged on. They charged almost 
5 the mouths of the Union cannon. 
‘General. Armistead leaped to the 
top of the wall and waved the Stars 
Or rnat moment marked. the aii 
tide of the Confederacy. It seeme 
that the Union works might be) 
taken, the Army of the Potomac! 
‘split in twain. Then Armstead) 
fell with a bullet in his —— and| 
the gray tide was swept back down | 
hill. | 


E 


it 
‘The war was not yet won, but it) 
was decided that terrible day at; 


Sere. eee 


“Nor should we forget how Ad-) 
ion Cervera made his gallant if 
foolhardy venture in the jaws of 
the United States fleet 49 years} 
ago today. The American army | 
was closing in on Santiago, where 
Cervera’s squadron was trapped. | 
Cervera decided to make a nope 
less try to escape. Now you ee | 
expect the attempt in dark of |, 
night, but Cervera’s flagship ap-| 
peared at the harbor entrance at) 
9:31 on a beautifully clear Sunday 
morning. All the Spanish  ships— 
four cruisers and two torpedo boats 
—were- soon driven  ashore- in 
flames—all but the torpedo boat 
Pluton. She sank in deep water. 
No American ship was disabled. 
More than 600 Spaniards died, 1400 
were captured. ee American was 
i ; one wounded. 

ita: casted hulks of those Span- | 
ish ships. may still be: seen along | 
the coast west of Santiago. 


SAYS WASHINGTON | 
“FATHER” OF GUARD 


orge Washington was the fath- 
Bina the national guard, mision 
General William I. Rose, command- . 
ing general of the 26th Infantry a 
vision of the Massachuetts national 
guard, told his staff at a Washing-| 
ten’s Birthday luncheon at the 
University Club yesterday. 


| feet of lanky frame with size 13 shoes 


| Bashful to a degree which often 
| Revolutionary war chieftain in’ his | 
verses to the girls he sought to woo. | 


| & young widow, but history reveals i 


handsome swains. 


| he helped to care for the sick and | 


parents in the past Passed on dis- 
torted portrayals of Washington 
-wWhich: make him a sort of living 
“statue,” minus human faults, dis- 
| appointments or distractions, who 
| carried a magic wand of success, 


Rather Homely 


Washington is proof that good 
| looks are not the only key to’ suc- 
feess, Frankly, probing chroniclers 
have learned that the first Presi- | 
|dent Was rather homely and not. 
very popular with women. | 
| His face was marred by smallpox 
'and an ill-fitting set of false teeth 
| threw his jaw out of line, Artists } 
}and_ sculptors wrongfully. covered | 
| up these human defects which were 
just as much a part of Washington | 
'as his great patrictism and military | 
genius, | 


Awkward Dancer 

Young: Washington found that | 

| he was not a graceful dancer which 
cut down his appeal for pretty | 
Virginian girls, Standing over 6) 


and huge hands, Washington did 
not cut a very dashing figure in the i 
ballroom. | 


left him Virtually tongue-tied, the ; 
youth-had to resort :to writing 

Finally he married Martha Curtis, | 
that the Father of the Nation had} 


his heart bruised by. a number of 
girls who passed him up for more} 


General Washington was not al 
cold calculating militarist, Often 


wounded and very often he was as | 
cold and hungary as his forlorn 
army of Americans. As a human 
being burdened by perplexing prob- 
lems he hewed the path for other 
men who followed him to the Presi- || 


| dency, | t 
His unquestioned bravery on the 
field of battle, his military strategy 


‘and perseverance along with his 


» 


roan 3 


days’ headquarters, 


birthday?” 


Feb. 22, 1776. 

But he took a walk before 
breakfast—a long walk down 
Watertown road until he came to 
the little square where Harvard 
College buildings were grouped. 
There was a light in one of the 
butidings. Some of his officers, 


Se peel eg! 


(Incidentally, Washington’s penchant for overnight 
trips warranted a Broadway play and Hollywood movie 
several years ago—“George Washington Slept Here”.) 

All of which brings this question to the facetious mind: 

“Did Washington ever stay home on Washington’s 


The answer is “yes”—right here in Massachusetts—on 


probably, spending the night in 
conviviality—it was ill-timed in 
that crisis and jarred harshly 
upon Washington, commander-in- 
chief of the Continental Army, 
Washington turned down the 
cCausewav toward Brookline, tak- 


on Brattle St., Cambrid ge 


PI S05 tol Lonel (tt ita nama 
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Pe PR IPA, ae POG eee he eats re, Pps 
en George Washington Spent His 44th Birthday 
Re jiclac) 5 eke 4/5 / nate 
By JULIAN-BEAUMONT “/47/7~0 

For years now, New Englanders have been subjected 
to a lot of heckling from non-New Englanders about the 
fact that George Washington made many personal and 
business calls when Vassall House in Cambridge—now the 
Craigie-Longfellow House—was his pre-Revolutionary War 


ing a circuit around to where the 
first fort was located. Day was 
just beginning to break, and the 
clear sound of British bugles could 
be heard sounding the morning 
reveille in camps in the outskirts 
of Boston. He walked further 
down on the banks of the Charles, 
by the salt meadows, and gazed at 
the British redcoats-sentinels pac- 
ing primly up ind down. 

When Washington was back on 
Brattle st—‘Tory Row” it was 
called then—his house was all 
astir. Blazing logs in the fire- 
place gave out an agreeable 
warmth, and Mrs. Washington 
and her daughter-in-law, Nelly 
Curtis, were already seated at the 
breakfast table. 

No Chow at Noon 

Since the General's tastes were 
plain—he would not live in lux- 
ury while his soldiers were shiv- 
ering in their thin tents or. poorly 
heated shacks—the meal was 
aa for those days. It consisted 
of: 

Steak, broiled hunter's style; 


mush and milk, bread and butter, 
baked apples and tea. 

But Washington was not to 
have another meal until that 
night, and -he had-a long ride 
ahead of him. So after morning 
prayers, joined in by the fam- 


ily and domestic help, set out on 


his 44th birthday, a clear, cold, 
bracing day. The frozen ground 


rang like steel under the horse’s 


hoofs as he headed for Charles- 
town, 

After brief talks with patriots 
along the way, he headed for 
Medford to the Royall House on 
Main st., Gen Stark’s headquar- 
ters. From there, he rode to 
Dorchester Heights and the out- 
posts of Roxbury, planning and 
replanning how _ best to seize 
every advantage in the battle that 
was to inevitably follow, 

Quiet Birthday 

It was after sunset when he 
returned to Cambridge, and after 
a light supper of hominy grits, 
bread and butter and tea, the 


commander received a few 
friends. 

Did they bring Washington any 
presents? Historical ~ records 


don’t reveal any, Other, — of 
course, than the pledges of these 
patriots that they were anxious to 
answer British defiance. Ten 
months before the battle of Lex- 
ington and Concord had been 


fought—it started with a shot, a | 


shot heard ’round the world. With 
the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
siege of Boston became one of 
quiet waiting. 

Washington’s 1776 birthday was 
quiet, too. Almost as quiet as 
it was 23 days -later—March TY; 


1776—when the evacuation of Bos- | 


ton took place and the British 
Army, together with many Tory 
citizens, sailed away +to Nova 
Scotia. 


| 
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THIS PORTRAIT of Washington by Charles Wilson 
Peale shows ‘‘The Father of His Country as he 
appeared when living in Cambridge in 1776. 


was then 44 years old. 


He 


| ington. 


What Lincons Sain 
shal, About Washington 


“This is the 110th anniversary of the birthday of Wash. 


We are met to celebrate this day. 
“Washington is the mightiest name of earth—long since 
mightiest in the cause of civil liberty; still mightiest in moral 
reformation. On that name no eulogy is expected. It cannot 
be. To add brightness to the sun or glory to the name of 
Washington is alike impossible. Let none attempt it. In 
solemn awe pronounce the name and in its naked, deathless 
splendor leave it shining on.” 

Address by Abraham Lincoln, at Springfield, Ill, Feb. 


22, 1842. 
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GTON, Feb. 21 (NANA) 
L century 
post is found in George Wash- 


les of civility. : 
Written in ornate penmanship by | 


— decent behaviour on table man- 


é all boys at this awkward 
“age, young George no doubt received 
‘@ number of lectures on table eti- 
) quette from his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Washington, who gathered her chil- \ 
‘dren each morning for several hours} 
- study. i 
a : 3m attended school a total of | 
only five years, which is probably) 
the reason for the poor spelling of 
his rules on table manners. 
_\ *Put not your meat to your mouth 
swith your knife in your hand. | 
' ‘neither spit forth the stones of } 
any fruit pye upon a dish not cast 
' “anything under the table. 
» “Put not another bit into your 
‘mouth til the former be swallowed. 
= |} et not your morsels be too big 
for the gowls. ; 
“Pring not nor talk with your 
)mouth ful, neither gaze about you! 
' while you are drinking. : 
b= “Cleanse not your teeth with the| 
"table cloth, napkin, fork or knife 
| but if others do it, let it be done 
w/t a pick tooth. : 
oe <it others speak at table be at-} 
tentive, but talk not with meat in) 
your mouth. i 
“Keep your fingers clean and 
age m foul wipe them on a corner} 
of your table napkin.” : 


Written by Jesuits 

Historiansreport the original rules 
of civility were first written in 1595 
“by French Jesuits aid later trans- 
") Jated by a precocious English boy 
©) of 8, Francis Hawkins. In the 18th 
“century the book became a part of 
every gentleman's library. — 

Tt is believed that George’s mother 
ebliged her children to commit to} 
‘memory the rules of conduct in} 
their daily lessons with her. | 

Now in the Library of Congress 
‘George’s rules were included in the 

B30 folio pages of his copybook 
| along with forms of bonds, receipts | 
4 and sales, with a few religious notes 
i oems of love. 
| arene “serious young George was 

evidently a student of polite speech | 
gince he recorded: 

“Think before you speak, pro- 
mounce not imperfectly nor bring 
‘out your words Bo hastily, but or- 

nd distinctly. 
ee net another speaks. be atten- 
tive yourself and disturb not the 


\ gudience. 
| > #3f any 


hesitate in his words, help 


" WASHINGTON SLOGAN 
_ FOR BROTHERHOOD 


Le “Happily, the government of the 
United States ... gives to bigotry 
“no sanction,’ was one of the im- 
"mortal sentences of George Wash- 
ington as President, which is today 
_jthe slogan for Brotherhood Week. 
"Washington made the statment in 
‘a letter which he addressed to the 
brew 0 Past at, Newport, | 


“To the memory of the Man, 
“in war, first in peace, and| 
first in the hearts of his country-| 
en,” this day is dedicated. | 
It is the. anniversary of the birth,| 
“in 1732, of George Washington. 
| Washington’s Birthday has been 
‘a legal holiday in Massachusetts 
since 1856, and is now celebrated) 
asa holiday everywhere the Stars 
and Stripes are flying. It is a well 
‘celebrated holiday. Let hope it 
will be always.fost 2, ats 
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him not, nor prompt him, withoutIndian chiefs, and later with the 
being desired; interrupt him not, nor|French and English officers of rank, 

be ended,|. During his service as commander- 
in-chief of the Continental Army, 
General Washington often brought 


forerunner of}janswer him, till his speech 


m’s old-fashioned copybook 0N/ not any digressions, nor repeat often 
the same manner of discourse. 


tall, then 15-year-old youth}business and whisper not in the 
George Washington's 110 rules|company of others.” 


S, polite speech, deportment and) 144 Courtly Manners 
Washington helped him as a young 


man in his wartime experiences and 
treaty-making with the . haughty 


“Be not tedious in discourse; make 
his 
“Treat with men at fit times about 


The courtly manners of George 


GEORGE HAD HIS | 
FATHER’S TRAITS 


| TPOSHK 2/2Z iS 

- Washington Would 

Man to Any Place Where He | 
Wouldn’t Go Himself 


BY LAWRENCE R. GOLDBERG 


George Washington — general, | 
statesman, and first President of| 
our country—inherited his tenacity, | 
bulldoggedness, and great courage | 
from his dad, Augustine, historical-| 
ly obliterated by the powerful spot- | 
light focused by scholars upon his 
illustrious son. 


MARRIED TWICE 

Dad Augustine had no sinecure | 
providing for George and other | 
members of the family. He worked | 
hard and long throughout his en-| 
tire lifetime—to the very day he 
died. He was a handsome man, easy 
to get along with and of tremen- 
dous energy He was a miner— 
working on hands and knees in an 
iron mine of which he was part 
owner. He didn’t have to, but he 
did. 

The effect this had upon George | 
was far-reaching. When he became | 
commander of our armies, he would | 
never send a man where he wouldn't | 


go himself. 
George’s father was married 
twice. First to Jane Butler, who 


bore him four children, and after 
her death, to Mary Ball, who bore 
him six—the first of whom was 
George. George lived as a child 
in’ a small four-room farmhouse on 
the Rappahannock. This was the} 
scene of the “hatchet and cherry 
tree” incident. 


Dragged Him Along ) 


He didn’t like going to school, 
but the church sexton and school-| 
master saw to it that he attended 
from time to time. They virtually 
dragged him along with them. 

He was a pretty good student | 
despite his dislike for school, and | 
he wasn’t too bad at Latin. © His | 
eopy book, which has been care-| 
fully preserved, showed he did an | 
excellent job transcribing the Moral 
Precepts, or Rules of Civility at the 
age of 14. His attendance record, 
however, isn’t anything to brag} 
about. It was marked “attendance | 
irregular.” 

After passing his 15th birthday 
he tackled the one subject that 
most kids hate—mathematics. He 
taught himself a good deal of it. 
and surprised mdny, later on in 
life, by his knowledge. | 


effort to smooth over the inevitable 
jealousies and friction between his 
men. His success was due, no doubt, 
to the lessons on respect for others 
learned from the rules of civility 
and recorded in his own handwrit- 
ing. 

“Every action in company ought 
to be with some sign of respect to 
those present. 


Rule No. 1 in his book reads: 


officers together socially in : 
fe 


ever Sen 


Always Kept Diary | 


He got most of his education | 


from practical men, and outdoor oc- |) 


ecupations. He rode about Bridges | 
Creek Plantation every day, watched 
and talked with the slaves at labor, 
and mastered the routine of tobacco 
growing and stock raising. Before 
he was 16, he had learned all the 
elements of surveying, and was able 
to plot and measure his father’s 


“In writing or speaking, ‘give to 
every person his due title, 
to his degree and the custom of the 
PieBe tf d 

“Be not forward, but friend 
courteous; the. first to salute 
and answer; be not pensive, when 
it is time-to converse. 

“Let your countenance be. pleas- 
ant but in serious matters somewhat 
grave. 

“Let: your discourse with-men or 


hensive.” 


ok | 


“Tn 
according 


“Ppl 


ness be short and — compre- 


Was No “exception to the youth of 
every generation, 
tells us: 


endeavor to 
rather than to 


Cote oo abont you to see «if. 
e we ecked, i 
ht well, 3 d, if your shoes | 


and clothes are handsomely fash- | 
ioned.” 

Pages: of: Gearge’s copybook have! 
been gnawed by sr | 
of the notes are 
110th rule is marked with flourishes i) 
The interest. of teen-aged George Ses con that little spark of | 
Washington in clothes and fashion celestial ages 


His copybook 


your apparel, be modest and | ; 


accommodate nature | 
procure: admiration. | 
ay not the peacock, looking | 


your stocking set neatly | 


mice and a number | 
lost. The last and 


“Labor to keep alive in| 


fire—conscience.” 


The only time he ever left the bee 
ders of the United States was to 
accompany Lawrence on a health 
trip to the Barbados a few months 
before Lawrence died. 

George stood 6 feet 3 inches ‘tall, 
| weighted 225 pounds, had arms and 
shoulders of unusual size and ex- 
celled in all outdoor sports: from 
wrestling to horse-breaking. He 
liked riding, fox hunting, dancing, 
and acting in theatrical -perform- | 
ances. He had an unconquerable | 
awkwardness with the fair sex, but 
openly flirted when he saw a pretty 


|| one. 


His first taste of military life 
came shortly after Lawrence’s 
death, when he was made adjutant 
of one of Virginia’s four military 
districts. A great mixer, he was 
‘prominent in community affairs. 
| He was also an active member and 

vestryman of the Episcopal Church. 
| He was strict and sagacious in man- 
) aging the estate placed in his hands. 


Reached Objective 


His first skirmish with the mili- 
tary came in 1753 at the age of 21. 
At that time he was assigned by| 
Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia to 
contact the French commander— 
Legardeur de St. Pierre—at- Water- | 
ford,-Penn. Other messengers had_| 
been unable to make the contact. 
The French were encroaching on) 


fields, and those of his brothers 
and neighbors. : | 
Whey Géorge was 11, his father 
died and left him under the guard- 
janship of his half-brother Law- 
rence. Lawrence was a gentleman) 
of fashion and education. George 
chose surveying aS a profession | 
despite opposition from members of 
his family. In March, 1748,.he was 
already an assistant surveyor. 
George liked to keep a diary, 


the Ohio Valley lands claimed by) 
the British Crown. Washington,| 
with the rank of major, was told to 
warn. the French. Despite wintry | 
weather, a 1000-mile trip and all 
sorts of hazards, 
reached his objective. 
“They told me,” reported Wash- | 
ington in writing later, referring to 
the French, “that 
absolute design to take possession | 


Washington || 


but his spelling was _ horrible. 
Nevertheless, his comments were 
lively, and he was always wise- 
cracking. He had a flare for descrip- 
‘tive writing, and might have been 
quite: a writer if he had followed 
that line. 


Turning Point 


At the age of 17 he was appointed 
to the -position of public surveyor 
for Fairfax County, Va. His 2zom- 
mission was granted by° William 
& Mary College. 

It was his surveying trips that 
provided him with the~ background 
that made him a great general. 
These carried him far beyond his 
home into western wildernesses and 
virgin woods and forests; taught 
him resourcefulness and endurance, 
and toughened his character. They 
also interested him in western 
lands, and gave him an appreciation 
of the importance of western} 
devlopment which endured through-; 
out his life. 

A turning point in his life came} 
in 1752, when he was 20, His half- 
brother, Lawrence, died at Mt. 
Vernon of tuberculosis. This made} 
George the executor of his will and 
residuary heir of his estate in the 
event that his daughter Sarah died 
without issue. She did, within two 
months. 

Openly Flirted 


George loved his half-brother 
Lawrence and grieved at his death 


| to colonel and got his name men- |) 


i | | ception at the State House, 
Describing his first skirmish, he| | 


of the Ohio, and by God, they 
would do it.” | 

During the trip home, a party of 
Indians opened fire on Washington, | 


at 15 paces, and there was a battle. || 


He escaped by floating down the) 
Allegheny on a raft, which spilled | 
him into the ice-filled stream at one} 
| time. All he said about this 
escapade, however, was, “The In-| 
dians missed and, fortunately, I 
saved myself by. catching hold of! 
one of the raft logs during the| 
float down the river.” | 


Promptly Promoted 


moted to lieutenant colonel of a 
Provisional regiment, and within a| 
short time Governor Dinwiddie 
started war against the French, 
sending Lieutenant Colonel Wash-. 
ington with several hundred men. 
against them on the Ohio. | 

He lost the fight against the 
French, but got himself promoted i 


tioned in the’ newspapers. 


wrote:. “I have heard the bullets | 
whistle; and believe me there is. 
something charming in the sound.” | 

In victory or defeat, Washington | 
showed self-reliance, decision and 
masterful traits—plus the combina- 
tion of coolness and determination, 
and the alliance of unconquerable | 
energy with complete poise. Nar-| 
row escapes from death, serious and I 
painful -wounds, and bad health’ 


| marked his activities on the battle-| 


—- 


s to derive useful le 


ee 


sO 


| fields in behalf of his country, 


— 


it was their || 


ro 
Washington was promptly pro-| | 


RS | 


Disliked Slavery 


At 27 he married Martha Dand-} 
ridge, a widow, his age. She was| 
the mother of two children living | 
and two dead, and possessed one 
of the largest fortunes in Virginia. 
She had brown hair, hazel eyes and | 
a plump figure.. She proved a good 
housewife and companion, and the 
marriage was happy. ; 

George was no slouch as a Politi- 
cian. He was elected to the House 
of Burgesses in 1758, “after treat- | 
ing voters to a prodigious quanity | 
of rum punch, wine, brandy, beer, 
and cider royal.” : } 

As a businessman, he was indus- | 
trious, punctual, efficient and eco- 
nomical.. He disliked slavery, but 
made the best of it. He carefully | 
clothed and fed his help, and em-| 
ployed a doctor for the sick > ae 


Loved Parties 


He lovéd house parties; gave and 
attended them frequently. His dia-| 
ries mention many expenditures for 
“Arrack, wine and punch.” He. 
liked his afternoon tea, was fond 
of picnics, barbecues and clam-| 
bakes. He went regularly to the: 
Williamsburg, races, where he. ran) 
horses of his own. He liked to play 
cards and billiards, go duck hunt- 
ing and fishing. He would travel 
miles to a dance, and was still a 
“top stepper” at the age of 64, | 

New England furnished him with’ 
his first real army—gathered hasti-| 
ly and in force about Boston imme-, 
diately after the clash of British) 
troops and American Minutemen at! 
|Lexington and Concord, April 19, 
Nieto ; iis : 

As first President of the United 
|States, Washington’s administra-| 
tion was marked by caution, me- 
thodical precision and sober judg-| 
‘ment. ; ; 
| Death came at 67. 


| To Place Wreath at 


Washington Monument 
| The Massachusetts Society, Chil-| 
| dren of the American Revolution, | 
| will hold wreath placing’ services | 
|at the Washington Monument in| 
| the Boston Public Gardens, Arling- | 
| ton st., side, at 10:15 o’clock this 
}morning. Following the services 
| they will attend the Governor’s re- 


Among those participating will} 
| be Mrs. Malcolm EF. Nichols, senior | 
| State president; Miss Jeanne Wal- 
|lace, junior State president: Vin-| 
|cent Love, junior State vice presi- | 
(dent and Gayle E, Greene, junior | 
| State chaplain.. Members of the | 
| John Goddard Societ;* C.A.R., will | 
_Wwear colonial costumes at, the| 

j 

| 


| Governor's reception 1 & st 


Pore) 


ie what is generally taken as the most notable 
_ speech of Abraham Lincoln before he became 
President of the United States—the House Divided 
speech of 1858—his opening sentence ran, “If we 
could first know where we are, and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what to do, and how 
to do it.” 

This note of patience, with inquiry and calm rea- 
son, was part of the man, as again in his December, 
“f2, message to the Congress: “The dogmas of the 
iet past are inadequate to the stormy present. The 
ecasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
‘Vise with the occasion. As our case is new, so we 
must think anew and act anew.” 

The endurance of a practical man, toiling and 
hoping, was there when in a dark month a friend 
queried Lincoln as to whether he might be working 
on some fresh plan to save the country. The reply 
came that there was only one thing to do, “Keep 
pegging away.” 

He seemed ever aware of the instruction in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, “Be not rash with thy mouth.” 
He had humility, scruples, care and anxiety about 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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tat would Lincoln do today? by CARL SANDBURG 


what he thought, wrote and said, hoping to mislead 
no one, hoping his words would stand up and make 
sense and perhaps wisdom for his own time and 
later times. “The fiery trial through which we pass 
will light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest 
generation.” 

We can be free to make our guesses on what 
Lincoln would do today if he sat as a counselor of 
the United Nations. We may speculate and surmise 
that Lincoln would stress the quality of patience, 
under all shifts of events and changes of circum- 
stance, patience—and the utmost possible respect for 
the traditions and opinions of opponents. As a lawyer 
he had won a name for fighting clean. He carried into 
politics his courtroom habit of trying to understand 
an opponent, if possible, somewhat as that opponent 
understood himself. 

One source of his patience, in trying to understand 
an opposition either in his own party or outside, is 
indicated in his writing to one of his military gover- 
nors handling a tangle of accusations and recrimi- 
nations: “I shall do nothing through malice. What I 
deal with is too vast for malicious dealing.” 


Hingham Given 
. Lincoln Statue 


Gift of Everett Whitney Is 
Dedicated 
HINGHAM, Sept. 23—The gift of 
|the late Everett E. Whitney, prom- 
| inent citizen and business man here 
|for many years, a statue of Abra- 
| ham Lincoln, was aecepted today 
and dedicated on the'site which Mr. 
| Whitney himself selected in his 

| will. 

| The occasion was an epoch in the 
community life of typical New Eng- 
land community where the ances- 
tors of the Great Emancipator came 
from Hingham, Eng., and today hun- 
dreds of families bearing the name 
still reside here. 

Dr. Louis A. Warren, director, 
Lincoln National Life Foundation; 
close friend of Mr. Whitney, deliv- 
|ered the address. He likened the 


}statue as being emblematie of 
Thanksgiving and stated that in 
1863. Lincoln proclaimed the first 
|annual national Thanksgiving Day. 
| Massachusetts has two statues of 
Lincoln, in Boston, Thomas Ball’s 
| “Proclamation of Emancipation,” 
and here in Hingham, Charles 
Keck’s heroic statue memoralizes 
the Proclamation of Thanksgiving, 


GIFT OF LATE EVERETT E. WHITNEY TO TOWN 


Miss Elinor Whitney of New York | 
city unveiled the statue, ard the. 


presentation of the memorial to the 
town was made by George E. Whit- 


ney of Harrisburg, Penn., cousin of “ 


the late Mr. Whitney. Selectman 
William L. Foster, chairman, ac- 
cepted it on behalf of the town, and 
paid eloquent tribute to the mem- 
ory of the donor, 

Music was played by. the Hing- 
ham Community Band, and there 
Was singing by the school children. 
Rev. J. Harry Hooper gave the in- 
vocation; Rev. Daniel R. Magruder, 
prayer of dedication, and Rey Dan- 
jel S. Sheerin, benediction. 

Charles Keck of New York, sculp- 
tor of the memorial, was also pres- 
ent and spoke briefly of the honor 
in being chosen to make the statue 
for Hingham. ' oh 


+ 
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This dust was once the man, Su ay, 
ys 
a 


Gentle, plain, just and resolute, under whose cauti 
was saved the Union of these States. 
From Walt Whitman's epitaph of Abraham Lincoln 


AS WHITMAN SAW HIM 


R. LINCOLN on the 
saddle generally rides 

a good-sized easy-going gray 
\ horse, is dress'd in plain black, 


etna 


somewhat rusty and dusty, 

wears a black stiff hat, and 

looks about as ordinary in at- 

tire, etc., as the commonest 

|} man. . . . The sabres and ac- 
coutrements clank and the en- ; : 
tirely unornamental cortege as London's statue of Lincoln in Parliament Square 
it trots toward Lafayette Square 

\ arouses no sensation, only some 


: curious stops and gazes. | see 
very plainly Abraham Lincoln's ee I F O F c; O D 
i dark brown face, with the deep- I by Clare Boothe Luce 


; _ cut lines, the eyes, always to 
me with a deep sadness in the 
expression. . 

They pass'd me once very 
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TISH COMBINE 


“« . . this nation, under God, 


close, and | ‘saw the President shall have a new birth of freedom ” 
‘ in the face. . . . He bow'd and siecis 
A smiled, but far beneath his = Abraham Lincoln 
/* smile | noticed the expression 

* alluded to. ; 


UR own doctrine of natural rights, | and an immortal soul —if the day 

set forth in the Constitution and _ comes, in short, when we, too, go over to 
Declaration of Independence, holds that “scientific materialism’ — on that day 
each and every one of us — regardless not all our oil or gold in the ground, nor 
of color, creed or birth — has certain our assembly lines, nor our air forces. 
inalienable rights. They are inalienable nor our navies, nor even our sole pos. 
for one reason only: because they are session of the atomic bomb, shall save 


ail 


the endowment of the Creator. us. On that day freedom will perish in 
If the day ever comes when the men _ the totalitarian night of the world. 
and women of our Western Civilization Lincoln was right to remind us that 


desert completely the historic concept it is only ‘under God”’ that this nation, 
of man as a child of God with free will or any nation, can be free. 
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VETHE 
OF DEVOTION-_ 
HIGHLY RESOLVE THAT 

NOT HAVE DIED IN 
UNDER GOD 
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THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS IN THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON. 
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STORY T 


WHEN LINCOLN PRAYED 


by Robert I. Gannon, 8. oe 


A hag is a story which almost tells itself. 
It happened during the early hours of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. In the White House, 
Abraham Lincoln was pacing up and down, 
lonely and troubled, as the battle reports 
poured in and the fate of the United States 
hung in the balance. 

At that time, when everybody seemed 
panic-stricken, Lincoln went to his room and 
locked the door. One can picture him there, 
down on his knees, his great head in his hands, 
praying like a child. Later, Lincoln described 
that moment to a friend in this fashion: 


Former President, Fordham University 


“T told God that I had done all that I could 
and that now the result was in His hands; 
that if this country was to be saved, it was 
because He so willed it! The burden rolled off 
my shoulders. My intense anxiety was re- 
lieved and in its place came a great trustful- 
ness!” 

It isn’t necessary to say very much in com- 
ment on this story. It stands by itself, a 
reminder that now, as in all times of crisis, 
there is an enduring source of strength and 
consolation —if only we have the will and 
the wisdom to turn toward it. 


BROWN BROTHERS 


“pons 


dead shall not "le died ; in vains that this nace adie 
_ Ged, shall have a new birth of Aecodauun and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 


shall not perish from the earth. 


WORDS .THAT CAN NEVER DIE 


It is shortly atter Gettysburg, and hundreds of soldiers 


fie buried on the hattlefield which the United States is 


dedicating. Fifteen thousand persons hear Edward Everett, 
finest orator in the country, speak for two hours. Then 
they hear’ President Lincoln speak 14% words which g 


down in history as one of the greatest speeches known to 
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[Abraham Lincol 
Born for the Ages— : 

|Emancipator of the slaves; savior of the Union— 

|| He believed in people, so they trusted him; 

| He believed in Time—the great Healer; 

| He believed in God, and lived close to Him, 

Seeking His guidance in matters great and small. 

||\He saw God subjectively—not far off; 

| He found religion satisfying to his soul’s needs. 

||He knew that even to the apparently blind, Jesus is inescapable 
| Since He had out-lived, out-thought, out-died ail other leaders 


Abraham Lincoln—we reverence this man— 

Strong and forceful as a mountain torrent— 

Calm and placid as a mountain lake— 

Lonely, because set apart for a great work; 

Lonely, because of the Gethsemane of cruel strife and struggl 

|Struggle for the Right! ' 

Courageous—he knew that to die is giving, but that 

True courage means “To feel the daggers of relentless steel and! 
keep on living” | 

Radiating light to those whose eyes were blinded; 

Broadcasting the message of ’”Peace on earth—Goodwill to men.” 


He could move the massés in a few sentences! 
He could individuate, and cause inspiring life to a hopeless soul! 


The truly great have always been humble; 

Abraham Lincoln was humble. 

| His favorite poem was “Oh, why should the spirt of mortal be 
! proud?” 

|In him were the elements that inspire Youth and Age. 

Little children clung to him—the sick and lonely sought him; 
His objectives caught the interest of the intellectual world; 


LINCOLN’S ADDRESS tia 
To the Editor of the Post: Ce 
Sir—Apropos of Louis A. War- 
ren’s. assertion in a talk at the 
Providence Rotary Club that Presi 
dent Lincoln’s Gettysburg Addres 
had been written three days before 
the immortal President deliverec 
it at that hallowed cemetery instead 
of having been written “with a pe: - 
cil stub on a piece of brown wrap- 
ping paper on a train.” may I s 
to Mr. Warren: “What of it!” 
As a schoolboy, I recited it o 
Memorial Day, and the good school- 
teacher who asked that I should 
told me she, as a girl, read it to 
an appreciative audience. i 
Mr. Warren may know what he 
was talking about, and Ida Tarbell, | 
Carl Sandburg and other biogra- 
Phers of Lincoln don’t. _ 4 
However, whether it was wri 


4 


His ready wit was irresistible—full of hope— y ‘ 
The hope of laughter—the laughter of love— in the White House and remem 


three times, or written on a soilec 
cuff or a piece of wrapping paper 
in a day coach, it is still a master- 
|| Piece. So why spoil a. eherishe 
|| national legend? : rh) 
I hope that. some Rotary Club 
orator doesn’t arise some day and 
say he doubts that Francis Scott 
Key wrote the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” on the back of an envelope | 
with the stub of a pencil. 


—arcoeare | 


His understanding was comprehensive; 

His philosophy of life is found in the 37th psalm—his favorite— 
“Fret not thyself because of evil doers.” 

This is his birthday month—he is here with us! 

The banner of Lincoln ever will wave, 

“O’er the land of the Free, 

And the home of the Brave.” 

May the inspiration of his life serve through the ages to stimulate 
Ideals of Beauty—Goodness—Truth—Courage— 

In the lives of God’s people, Forever! 


MISS BELLE BALLOU, 


Boston. 
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those words of the immortal Second 
Inaugural: 

“Fondly do we hope and fervently! 
do we pray that this mighty scourge 
of war may speedily pass away; yet 
if God wills that it continue . . . as 
was said 3000 years ago, so still it 
must be said ‘The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous al- 
together.’ With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness; — 
in the right as God gives us to see| 
the right, let’ us strive on to finish) 
the work we are now in, to bind up 
the Nation’s wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and orphan, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a| 
just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 
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Sought Strength and Guidance 


In Prayer and Bible, Finding Courage 
By GEORGE R. FARNUM 


a Boston Lawyer and Former Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States 


In these days of danger and tribulation, when the hearts of 
;men are sorely oppressed and their vision darkly clouded, the life 
of Abraham Lincoln is eloquent with instructive lessons and inspir- 
ing significance. He put his trust in God and ever found in Him 
the unfailing source of courage, strength and guidance in all the 
vicissitudes of those terrible years when he steered the stricken 
Ship of State through the hurricane of the Rebellion. 
...Though he never formally joined 
any church or subscribed to any|feart.’ In 1850, 
pecirinat peels he wes st heart a/address before the Springfield 
eeply religious man, is became ad = A 
more evident with the passing years| ‘Hlinois) Bible Society, he declared, 
as his heart mellowed and his mind| “It is suited to men in all conditions 
; matured, and as he grew in spiritual|of life, and includes all the duties 
Tae wisdom — particularly during the|they owe to their Creator, to them- 
searing and purging days of his|selves, and to their fellow man.” To|who hunger and thirst after right- 
great stewardship, He once pro-|a delegation of colored men from|eousness.” He regarded the Lord’s 
claimed his fundamental creed in|Baltimore, who called upon him at|Prayer as the sublimest composition 
; these memorable words, “When any|the White House, he described it as|i human language. 
Et: church will inscribe over its altars as|“the best gift God has given to| In the solace and sustaining power 
its sole qualification for membership|men,” and to Josiah Speed in thejof prayer he solemnly plnced his 
the Savior’s condensed statement of|last year of the war, he disclosed|trust. During his farewell remarks 
the substance of both law and gos-|that he was “profitably engaged|to those who gathered about the car 
_\pel, “Chou shall love the Lord thy|reading the Bible,” adding the ad- 
God with all thy heart, and with all|monition, “Take all of this book 
thy soul and will all thy mind, and|upon reason that you can and the 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” that| balance upon faith and you will live 
church will I join with all my heart|and die a better man.” 


care commending you, as I hope 
in your prayers you will commend 
me, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell.” 


PAPERS REFLECT FAITH 

No leader of the nation ever 
sought with deeper earnestness or 
more constancy the divine guidance 
and protection for his people. His 
state papers, speeches and informal 
utterances all reflect the depth and 
tenacity of his faith. In a memor+« 
able proclamation in the middle of 
the war, he declared, “it is the duty 
of Nations as well as of men to own 
their dependence upon the overrul- ‘ an 
inj; power of God . . . and to recog- uth th 
nize the sublime truth announced in| : 
the Holy Scriptures and proven by}, 
all history that ‘those Nations only 
are blessed whose God is the Lord,’ ” f 

May the leaders of our nation to- : 
day take something from the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, the brave and 
steadfast Man of God. And amid 
the perils and convulsions that en- 
compass Us, may we all find inspira- 


tion and an exalted Program in 
} 


the eternal and nameless Presence, 
who from its pages seemed to speak 
to him betimes as to Moses “mouth 
to mouth, even apparently, and not 
in dark speeches.” His feelings 
were deeply stirred by the haunting 
music and mystic appeal of the 
Psalms. 


FOUND REFUGE, STRENGTH 

In the New Testament he found 
refuge and strength in those years 
when it seeméd little short of a 
miracle that any man could carry 
so grievous a load of work and re- 
sponsibility, so sore a burden of care 
and sorrow. The Sermon on the 
Mount, he asserted, “contained the 
essence of all law and justice.” He 
once wistfully said of the beatitudes, 
“TI have sometimes thought I might 
claim the benefit of the one that 
pronounces a blessing upon those 
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The statue of Lincoln by Daniel Chester French, in the Lincoln Memorial in Washington. 
Above are engraved these words: “In this temple, as in the hearts of the people for 
whom he saved the Union, the memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


House; attending school less than one year, he 

became a great orator and writer; beset with dis- 
appointments and defeats, he rose above them and 
became one of the most revered and beloved of states- 
men in all history. So reads the remarkable career of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Bee in a log cabin, he ascended to the White 


He was born on February 12, 1809, in a rough log 
cabin on a small farm in the backwoods of Kentucky, in 
what is now Larue County. The United States Govern- 
ment has recently enclosed this sacred hut in a great 
stone memorial, thus seeking to preserve the birthplace 
of one of our greatest Americans. 


Lincoln’s father, Thomas Lincoln, who could neither 
read nor write, was not energetic nor ambitious and 
provided only the barest kind of a living for his family; 
Lincoln’s mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, was gentle and 
religious and too frail for the hardships of rude pioneer 
life. 
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In 1816, after having lived in several places, the 
family moved to Indiana, working their way through 
nearly one hundred miles of forest. During the first 
winter, they lived in a three-sided shed, with a buffalo- 
skin to close it. A year later, a log cabin was completed, 
but it had only the earth asa floor. The next year Mrs. 
Lincoln died. When a grown man, Abraham wrote of 
her: ‘‘All that I am and all that I hope to be I owe to my 
sainted mother.” 


Education 


INCOLN went to school “‘by littles,’”’ as he said, 
for about nine years; but all his schooling together 
did not amount to one full year. He taught himself to 
read, cipher, and write. He had no pencils or paper, but 
wrote his lessons and did his sums on a wooden shovel 
with a piece of charcoal. Later, when he did secure 
paper, he copied his compositions with a pen made from a 
wild turkey’s quill and ink from blackberry root. 
Although he had to work very hard helping his 
father clear the forest, plough ground, plant corn, gather 
and shuck it, or doing odd jobs for neighboring farmers, 
he read every book he could lay his hands on. He often 
walked miles to borrow a book, and once told a friend that 
he had “read through every book that he had heard of 
within a circuit of fifty miles.” 
Lincoln was endowed with a great deal of native wit, 
a ready tongue, and the ability to tell stories. Because 
of these gifts, he was always a popular figure at house- 
raisings and husking-bees, where he entertained the 
country-folk with his speeches and funny stories. His 
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natural gift for speech-making, coupled with a great love 
of justice, made him consider law as a profession. But, 
because he had no law books of his own and no money 
with which to buy any, he often walked twelve miles to 
the office of an acquaintance to read a volume on the 
laws of Indiana. 

At nineteen, Lincoln stood six feet four inches in his 
bare feet. His arms and legs were unusually long, and his 
hands and feet huge. His strength was equal to that of 
three men; he could lift and carry a pair of logs and could 
outrun and outwrestle any man or boy in the countryside. 


Down the Mississippi 


N 1828, when he was nineteen, Lincoln was given 

charge of a neighbor’s flatboat and sent on an eighteen- 
hundred-mile journey down the Mississippi River to 
New Orleans to market vegetables and bacon among the 
cotton planters. 

Two years later, the Lincoln family, in wagons 
drawn by heavy oxteams, moved to Illinois and built 
another log cabin. Abraham split wooden rails to fence 
in ten acres of land, and hence, years later, when a can- 
didate for the presidency of the United States, he was 
nicknamed the “‘rail-splitter.’’ The same winter, he split 
fourteen hundred rails to pay a woman for a pair of 
trousers which she made for him. The next spring he 
made a second trip to New Orleans on a flatboat, and 
saw for the first time negroes chained and put on a block 
and sold to the highest bidder. It is said that the sight 
made him sick at heart and that he then and there 
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pledged himself to fight slavery if ever the opportunity 
came. Little did he dream then that his name was to 
go down in history as the great liberator of these oppressed 


people. 


War, Politics, and Business 


N his return, Lincoln settled in New Salem, Illinois, 
where he lived for several years and did odd jobs 
about town. Later he clerked in Denton Offutt’s store, 
finding time to study Kirkham’s Grammar, “‘lying full 
length on the counter with his head on a parcel of calico,”’ 
and to spin his famous yarns to the men and boys who 
gathered at the village store. Here he won the lasting 
nickname of ‘‘Honest Abe.” He is said to have walked 
two miles to correct a mistake in change of six cents. 
But within a year the store ‘‘petered out,’”’ and Lincoln, 
now twenty-two, was without a job. 


At the time of the Black Hawk war, volunteers from 
New Salem chose Lincoln as their captain, but the war 
was over before they saw active service. 


Ambitious to enter politics, in the spring of 1832 
Lincoln announced that he would be a candidate in the 
autumn election for the State legislature. Although he 
secured very.nearly all of the votes of his immediate 
neighborhood, he was not elected. 


With a Mr. Berry as partner, Lincoln now bought 
three small stores in New Salem and combined them into 
one. The purchasing was done on credit, and early in 
1833 the business ‘‘winked out,” as Lincoln said, and left 
the firm owing $1,200. Berry died soon after, and 
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Lincoln assumed the entire debt.. He might have freed 
himself by declaring bankruptcy, but he chose rather to 
pay every dollar of this debt, although it took about 
fifteen years of struggling and saving to do so. 


Lincoln soon obtained the position of assistant sur- 
veyor to John Calhoun, then surveyor of the county. 
Meanwhile he was appointed local postmaster; and 
because the mails were small and infrequent, he ‘‘carried 
the office around in his hat.” 


In the Illinois State Legislature 


“(CAN'T the party raise any better material than 
that?” asked a bystander, as he looked at Lincoln, 
who was about to make a speech in his second campaign 
for State legislator in 1834. After Lincoln’s speech the 
bystander exclaimed that he knew more than all the 
other candidates put together. This time Lincoln was 
elected, and thereafter he was elected for three further 
terms. 
Lincoln went to Vandalia, then the State capital, in 
a brand-new suit of “‘store clothes’’ bought with money 
loaned by a friend. Here he met Stephen A. Douglas, 
who for years was to be his rival in more than one affair. 
In 1836, at the age of twenty-seven, Lincoln was admitted 
to the bar, and went to live in Springfield, the new State 
capital. On a borrowed horse, and with little money, 
he rode up to the store of an acquaintance, Mr. Speed, 
and asked if he could buy bedding and have credit until 
Christmas, when he hoped to be a success at law. “If I 
fail in this,” he said, ‘“‘I do not know that I can ever pay 
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you.” Speed offered to share his own large bed with 
him in his room over the store. Lincoln carried his 
saddle bags up to the room, dropped them on the floor, 
and came back beaming with delight. ‘‘Well, Speed, 
I’ve moved!” he said. 

In the Illinois legislature, Lincoln’s power and wisdom 
as a statesman first began to develop. He lived close to 
the people, and believed in their judgment as the surest 
guide to right in public affairs. He worked hard to give 
the State, railroads, canals, and banks. 

During these eight years, Lincoln was also practicing 
law, and he became widely known and admired as he 
rode about the country with the district judge from one 
court house to another. In 1843, he entered a law part- 
nership with William Herndon. Lincoln made it a point 
to defend only such cases as he believed to be absolutely 
right and just. Once he gave up a case in the middle of 
a testimony when he found that he was on the wrong 
side. He had the habit of telling stories that not only 
spread good humor in the courtroom, but that made his 
case clear. He soon became one of the best lawyers in 
Illinois. 


When a young man, Lincoln had won the love of Ann 
Rutledge. At her death, his grief was so great his friends 
feared that he would lose his mind. Years later, in 1842, 
Lincoln and Douglas were rivals for the heart and hand of 
Mary Todd, a handsome young woman from Kentucky. 
Lincoln was the victor, and they were married on Novem- 
ber 4, 1842. Four boys were born to them, one of whom, 
Robert T. Lincoln, later became United States Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. 


Lincoln and Slavery 


HEN Lincoln took his seat in the United States 

House of Representatives to serve a two-year 
term, the question of slavery was overshadowing both 
national and state politics. 


Here he declared: “‘If slavery is not wrong, nothing 
is wrong.”’ Lincoln fought for a plan to keep slavery 
out of the territory from Texas toOregon. He declared 
that he voted for this plan ‘‘at least forty times,” but 
tono avail. He also tried to get alaw passed to free slaves 
in the District of Columbia, but failed. 


He was not reélected to Congress and so returned to 
his law practice. He was greatly in need of money. 
Besides supporting his own family, he sent money to his 
father, his stepmother, and a step-brother, and after 
his father’s death, he paid off a mortgage on the old home. 
He “‘rode the circuit,” a ‘‘gray shawl about his shoulders, 
carrying a carpet bag, fat with papers and clothing, and 
a faded green cotton umbrella without a handle, tied with 
a piece of twine.” 

In 1854 the Kansas-Nebraska Bill became a law. It 
was introduced into the Senate by Douglas, and per- 
mitted the two new territories of Kansas and Nebraska 
to decide for themselves, when admitted to the Union, 
whether they would be free or slave States. The North 
realized that this new law opened to slavery the great 
territory of the northwest. 

The Republican Party was born at this time, with 
Abraham Lincoln as one of the founders. At the first 
Republican National Convention held in Philadelphia, 
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1856, Lincoln was conspicuously mentioned as candidate 
for Vice-President, but was not nominated. 


Senator Stephen A. Douglas came back to Illinois and 
boldly defended his Kansas-Nebraska bill; whereupon 
Lincoln made answer in a three-hour speech which made 
him the champion in the great cause of human liberty. 
In 1858 the Democrats of Illinois nominated Douglas as 
Senator; and the Republicans declared that: ‘‘The 
Honorable Abraham Lincoln is our first and only choice 
for United States Senator.’’ Cheering throngs packed 
the floor and galleries of the State House at Springfield 
to hear Lincoln’s speech of acceptance. His words have 
come down to us, ringing with truth and justice: “A 
house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe that 
this government cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free.” 


Lincoln now challenged Douglas to meet him in a 
series of debates. Seven debates were held. People 
came from all over the country to the towns in Illinois 
where the debates took place. Douglas’s arguments 
were fluent and brilliant; Lincoln’s were straightforward 
and simple, reaching the very hearts of the people. 
Indeed, as Lincoln lost himself in his subject, his voice 
rang with a deep, strange beauty, his sad eyes kindled, 
and his tall, gaunt figure acquired a certain majesty. 


Douglas argued that people had the right to choose 
for themselves whether or not they would have slaves. 
Lincoln argued that no man had the right to be master 
of another; that slavery was wrong and that it must be 
abolished. Although Douglas won the election as Sena- 
tor, Lincoln was soon to have a greater honor,—that 
of becoming President of the United States. 
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President of the United States 


FTER the debates with Douglas, Lincoln’s reputa- 

tion as a great orator spread throughout the country 
and he was invited to address audiences in every part of 
the United States. The New York Tribune said of his 
speech at Cooper Institute in New York, February, 
1860, ‘‘No man ever made such an impression in his 
first appeal to a New York audience.” This famous 
speech was printed and quoted everywhere, and it 
aided in securing his election as President. 

As the presidential election of 1860 drew near, intense 
bitterness spread between the North and the South. 
On November 6, 1860, Lincoln was elected the sixteenth 
President of the United States. Beforethe next February, 
seven Southern States had left the Union, formed the 
Confederate States of America, and elected Jefferson 
Davis as their President. 

In Lincoln’s inaugural address, delivered March 4, 
1861, he said: ‘‘The Union of these States (United States) 
is perpetual. No State upon its own mere motion can 
lawfully get out of the Union.” Later he said: ‘The 
country has placed me at the helm of the ship; I'll try to 
steer her through.”’ Many were those who shook their 
heads and asked: ‘‘Will that awkward old backwoods- 
man really get that ship through?” 

Considerate, gentle, tender, firm as a rock when he 
made up his mind, yet with a power to inspire and hold 
his followers, through years of suffering and_ failure, 
steady to their purpose, Abraham Lincoln finally proved 
himself the most popular and beloved statesman in 
America. He loved the common people, and they 
trusted him. Often his Cabinet suggested that he write 
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his state papers in more elegant form, but he continued 
to write them in his own simple language, saying, ‘‘The 
people will understand.”’ 


Beginning of the Civil War 


IRGINIA, Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina 

joined the Southern Federation. On April 12, 1861, 
the Confederacy began the Civil War by firing upon the 
Union flag flying over Fort Sumter, South Carolina. 


Lincoln, who from the very first declared the war to 
be for the Union, not against slavery, issued a call for 
75,000 volunteers and made George B. McClellan chief 
commander of the Northern army. In July the battle 
of Bull Run, the first real fight of the war, was a victory 
for the South. The North was stunned by this blow. 
For months and months General McClellan organized and 
drilled an excellent army, but made no move against the 
South. It remained for General U. S. Grant to win the 
first Northern victories. Early in the winter of 1862 
he captured Ft. Henry and Ft. Donelson. Lincoln 
finally dismissed McClellan and made Grant commander 
of the Northern forces. 


But the North was to meet defeat after defeat, and 
Lincoln, whose small son, Willie, died at this time, grew 
more and more tender toward the suffering. He often 
visited the camps, hospitals, and prisons, talked with 
officers and men and won their confidence and love. It 
is said that throughout the war a Bible lay on his desk, 
that he read it often, and many times spent all night in 
prayer. 
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Freedom for Slaves 


LTHOUGH Lincoln put the saving of the Union 

as the first great purpose of the war, by 1862 he knew 
that the abolishing of slavery should be made the second 
great purpose. Thousands of slaves were escaping to the 
North, and, in July, 1862, the Congress passed a law per- 
mitting these escaped slaves to enter the Northern army, 
and allowing them and their families freedom. Lincoln 
first tried to have the slaves freed gradually and to have 
the Government pay their owners for their loss, but the 
South would not agree to this plan. Then, in his own 
quiet, sincere way, without even consulting his Cabinet, 
Lincoln framed the mighty sentences of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. But the time was not yet ripe for 
announcing this proclamation. The Northern army was 
defeated at Cedar Mountain and in the second battle of 
Bull Run, and was now facing Lee, who had crossed the 
Potomac into Maryland. Lincoln told his Cabinet that 
he had made a promise to himself and his Maker, that if 
God gave the victory in the approaching battle, he would 
consider that God had decided his questions in favor 
of the slaves. On September 17 the Northerners were 
victorious at Antietam. Five days later, Lincoln issued 
the preliminary Emancipation Proclamation, making four 
million slaves, ‘‘on the first of January, 1863,— thence- 
forth and forever free.” 

On New Year’s Day, when Lincoln signed the final 
draft of the Proclamation, he said: ‘‘If my name ever gets 
into history, it will be for this act, and my whole soul 
ASMA te 

But the war was not yet over. The North suffered 
terrible defeats at Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, 
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but victory awaited them at Gettysburg and Vicksburg. 
Lincoln kept a large map of the United States on his wall 
and carefully followed the movements of the armies. 
Day and night he studied the campaign, pored over mili- 
tary books on strategy, planned movements with his 
generals, and often directed his leaders. But his heart 
ached fot the men on the battlefields and for their anxious 
families at home. His face became thin and drawn, his 
eyes heavy and sunken, and he remarked: “I feel as 
though I shall never be glad again.” Once when a 
Union general urged him to execute twenty soldiers for 
deserters he answered: ‘‘There are already too many 
weeping widows in the United States. For God’s sake 
don’t ask me to add to the number, for I won’t do it.” 

The autumn of 1863 brought the Northern victory at 
Chattanooga. The next spring saw Grant beginning his 
attack on Richmond, with heavy losses at Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor. Lincoln called upon 
the North for more men. By this time the people had 
learned to love and trust Lincoln, and they rallied round 
him, shouting: ‘‘We are coming, Father Abraham, three 
hundred thousand strong.” Again they elected him 
President. \ 

In the Congress of January, 1865, Lincoln’s lifelong 
dream and hope became a great reality when an amend- 
ment was added to the Constitution of the United States, 
forever forbidding slavery in every part of the United 
States. 

In his second inaugural address, delivered March 4, 
1865, Lincoln said: ‘‘Fondly do we hope — fervently do 
we pray — that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away . . . With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
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us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and 
his orphan,— to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all 
nations.” 

But it was not until after Sherman had marched 
through Georgia, and the Northern army, on April 3, 
1865, had entered: Richmond, and Lee, on April 9, had 
surrendered to Grant at Appomattox Court House, that 
the war was over. When the news of Lee’s surrender 
reached the White House, Lincoln met with his Cabinet, 
and at his word, silently and in tears, they knelt and gave 
humble thanks to God. 

The wildest delight swept the land. The long and 
terrible war between the Blue and the Gray was over! 
The Union was saved! The slaves were free! Abraham 
Lincoln was hailed as the great friend of the people, the 
liberator of an oppressed race. Lincoln went to Rich- 
mond, the recent capital of the Southern Confederacy. 
He passed a group of negroes digging at a river landing. 
One of them, an old man, saw Lincoln, leaped forward, 
and cried, exulting: ‘‘Bress de Lord, dere is the great 
Messiah! He’s cum at las’ to free his chillum from dere 
bondage! Glory Hallelujah!” The old negro fell on his 
knees and kissed Lincoln’s feet. Surrounded by kneeling 
negroes, Lincoln spoke: ‘‘Don’t kneel to me. Kneel to 
God only, and thank Him for liberty.” 

Lincoln had no hatred for the South. He honored 
the valor of the Southern soldiers and generals. He 
called Stonewall Jackson a ‘‘brave, honest soldier,” and 
once, when looking at Lee's picture, he said: “It is the 
face of a brave and noble man.” 


. 
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“Now He Belongs to the Ages” 


REAT of heart and mind, the kindly Lincoln has 

won the hearts of the people as few men in all the 
world’s history have ever won them. He once remarked 
that ‘“God must love the common people, he made so 
many of them.” It has been said that he never forsook 
a friend or lost an opportunity to do a kind deed, be it 
ever so humble a one. His last official act was one of 
mercy: he signed a pardon for a soldier who had been 
sentenced to be shot for desertion, and, as he did so, 
Lincoln remarked: ‘‘I think the boy can do us more good 
above ground than under ground.” 


The evening of the very day when he signed this 
pardon, April 14, 1865, he went to the Ford Theatre with 
Mrs. Lincoln, to see the play, “(Our American Cousin.” 
His box was draped with flags; the happy excitement of 
war ended, victory won, and peace promised, was every- 
where. At twenty minutes after ten o’clock, when all 
eyes were on the stage, a pistol shot rang out. Lincoln 
fell forward in his chair, his assassin leaped to the stage, 
caught his spur in a flag, and fell, but succeeded in getting 
to the stage door and riding away on a horse. Mrs. 
Lincoln cried out: ‘‘He has murdered the President.”’ 
Lincoln was carried to a house opposite, where he lay 
silently through the night —while all Washington 
watched, praying for his life — but the next morning, 
without regaining consciousness, he died. Stanton, his 
great friend, whispered to those about the bedside: ‘‘ Now 
he belongs to the ages.” 
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5—This cooper shop in New Salem, Ill.,.-had been ae = 
Lincoln's law school. Here he studied Blackstone by -  — 

the fireplace, the only light available, and the fire was 
fed with shavings so that he might do his work. A 


piece of pine plank replaced paper which the lad 
could not afford. 
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room was adversity, his text, tenaci- 
ty; his training, perseverance. 
Mother .Naney died of “milk 
fever” in Lincoln’s 10th year. His 
Beloved sister Sarah died in child. 
Birth when he was 17. The great 
Tove of his lifetime, Ann Rutledge, Dow S- a DS od 
Passed away in 1835 when he was oP 4 
26 and gaining his first success in 
Politics. His later marital life with 
Mary Todd Lincoln was a patience-_ 
esting existence with an emotion- 
@uy capricious lady whom histori- 
Ws note for her “unbridled temper, 
a@Mrational disposition and capacity. 
for prejudices that were curiously 
mterluded with sudden gusts of ten- 
@erness and extravagant generosi- 
lies beyond her husband’s capacity 


pay.” 
[es through the leavening 
years the abnormal patience, 
Me drollery, the “solitary inward- 
fess,” the tolerance for human 
ailties, the capacity for long lis- 
ening, and the unruffled serenity 
aces in large part to that agency 
yhich Lincoln’s voluminous biogra- 
her, Carl Sandburg (12 volumes) ue EE 
is “early domestic scholarshi i ; 
Be in. Ede aibial tutelege of that 8—A recently discovered pencil sketch 
tern, rod-mistress, Mary Todd. If shows the Lincoln of the period. He 
p in the ways of a divine and in- Yh cs eaheres was mentioned for Vice-President, lost 
trutable Providence, the nation = 
gould be grateful to Mary Todd, 
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f dren 4 6—His stepmother, Nancy Bush Lincoln, 


was his first teacher, gave him reading and 
‘writing, a smattering of arithmetic. From 
then on, Abraham was his own schoolmaster. 


hom Lincoln once remarked as his UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
Beaven-sent school of self-disci- cS 3 
i 7—Onre of his first clients was the Illinois : YY 
@n a loosely-knit nation, torn be- Central road. This is a bill for $150 which & ABRAHAM LINCOLN, OF SPRINGFIELD, {LLINOIS. 
pen regional jealousy, political ° *\ . bs 
@unity, grotesque shiftlessness and he sent, asking payment for 15 cases. PO\\ NOYING VESSELS OVER SHOALS 
pat the British ambassador of the eee \ 
me termed “the focus of yokel lo- 


Specification forming part of Letrars Patent No. 6,40, 


dated May 23. 1849, application fled 
March 10, 1849 


msm,” it was well that the coun- 

had such a fate-equipped helms- 
ia at the wheel. Under a less 
Ady hand the ship of state might 
= foundered. on -the- reefs of 
Rerican individualism which are 
ronce the byproduct of democra- 
S$ virtue and vice. 


9—Few people know 
of Lincoln's inventive 4 
powers. Here is the 
application for a pat- 
ent he took out on a 
device for buoying © 
vessels over shoals, 
the model at the left. 
Inflation of bellows- 
like devices was sup-. 
posed to lift the ship.. 


PPOMETIMES, as an indulgent 
daddy might sooth a swarm of 
notional children, he interlarded 
@ Serious business of war with 
me tursery-like readings from 
rtemus Ward’s hayseed humor. 
abinet members, fiddle-string tight 
ith anxietyContinued on Page 4 
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age : 


Pre erve, Protect, Defend’ the Union | 


at 


15—March 4, 1861. Abraham Lincoln takes the oath as | éth President augural. He told the South: "In: your hands, my dissatisfied fellow- 


in front of the unfinished capitol. Seven southern states have left the countrymen, and not in mine is the momentous issue of civil war... . 
Union, Jefferson Davis is President of the Confederacy. At this time You have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the government, 
photographs could not be reproduced in newspapers. The artist had while | shall have the most solemn one to preserve, protect, and de- 


to redraw a photograph, make a wood-cut of it. By March 16, Leslie's fend it." But on the 12th of April Fort Sumter was bombarded by 
| Illustrated Newspaper appeared with this drawing of Lincoln's first in- the Confederates; the Civil War began. 
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the wealth and energies of Ameri- 
can civilians, are fighting today, 
The prospect of slavery and an en- 
forced servility to an evil master- 
ship of the Nazi, is the driving force 
behind this war as it was then. 


HE transformation of Lincoln’s 
face from his earliest photo- 


graph in 1846 to his last on April 9, 
1865, forms a visual history of 
sweat-strained -and bloody years. 
“or the first portrait shows him at 
37 and newly elected to Congress, a 
bony, somber-eyed man with the 
clean-shaven, jaw-jutting indepen- 
dence of the pioneer. 


Taste well that word, Pioneer. 
For Lincoln was that in thought as 
well as action. The trails of world- 
wilderness have been blazed by such 
men, men with the courage to push 
on, disputed and discredited, into 
the jungles of human thought. 

‘Between the years of Lincoln’s 


n disaster followed: 
rg, Chancellorsville. 


general, Winfield Scott, yielded to the clamor, al- 
oh the army was untrained, unequipped. Disaster. 


Bull Run, Antietam, Fredericks- 
General after general succeeded 


to command, but not until Lincoln found Grant did he find 
the key to unlock the South's resistance. Here are Lincoln 
and some of his commanders: Lincoln and Gen. Hancock, 
seated. Behind them, Admiral Farragut, Gen. Sherman, 
Gen. Meade, Gen. Hooker, Gen. Grant and Gen. Phil 


Sheridan. The officer at far right is unidentified. At right; 


ove, one of Lincoln's 


few posed portraits. 


19—The same day he posed with 
Gen. John A. McClernand and 
Major Alan Pinkerton (left), head . 
of the U. S. secret service. Lin- 
_coln went to the battlefield to see 
for himself, 
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though the swiftness of his spirit 
had outstripped the slowness of his 
human clay. 
There is in his face an inexpres- 
sible ble pat 
the high, worry-f 


thrust of the thin neck above a low- 
cut collar, 

It is a face that “belongs to the 
ages,” the face of a man content to 
face martyrdom for high principle; 
the elder face, lighted by an in- 
ternal lamp, of the younger Lincoln 
who, homely, bony, drum-skinned, 
mop-haired, had barnstormed the 
timber country of Illinois and wrote: 
“T am humble Abraham Lincoln ,.. 
if elected I shall be thankful. I¢€ 
not, I shall be the same.” 


ODAY in our world war crisis- | 

the factional jealousies of a 
wide-flung country are erased, Po- 
litical animosities have died to a 
faint mutter. Racial rancors have 
dwindled to a thin candle flame, So- 
cial bitterness has melted away. Ex- 
cept for the enemy within our 
gates the nation has turned a com- 
mon, concerted chin toward a com- 
mon, concerted conflict. There is, 
as much as may be among 130,000,- 
000 people of varied opinion and 48 
states of varied interest, a single- 
purposed unity. 

But Lincoln came to the presi- 
dency with a nation which in his 
own phrasing was “divided and par+ 
tially paralyzed by political wd 
among brothers, where friend an 
enemy were poisoned by panic ad 
prejudice, where bewilderment rul 
in place of sanity.” Good men a 
true, like Robert E. Lee and t 
vast fraternity of the South, we 
disaffected by loyalties to th 
states, mistaking the geographi 
accident of birth for the princip 


of allegiance, z 


- 


Continued from Page 10 


dashing military careerists as com- 
mander of the Federal forces, a man 
whom opposition Congressmen 
charged with being a “cold, brutal 
automaton preferring mass sacrifice 
and wastage of human material to 
the sly, tactical movement of the 
military chess-masters.” 

“He gets things done,” said Lincoln 
tersely of the man who, until then, 
he had never seen. 


greatly simple men he did 
things directly. Promptly he ordered 
| so many troops away from Washing- 
ton that the habitually scary War 
| Secretary, Mr. Stanton, sent him per- 
emptory order to bring the men back 
| as a safeguard for the capital. The 
following colloquy is reported: 

} Grant—I shall need the men at 
the front and you cannot order them 
back. 
Stanton—Why not? Why not? 
Grant—I believe I rank the Sec- 

i retary in this matter, 
ge Stanton, (furiously)—We shall see 
the President about this. I will take 
you to the President. 

Grant—That’s right. The President 
ranks us both. 

Stanton (later in Lincoln’s office) 
—Now General state your case. 

Grant—I have no case to state. 
I’m satisfied with it as it is, 

Lincoln (after hearing Stanton’s 
argument that Grant was exceeding 
his. authority)—-_Now Mr. Secretary, 
we've been trying to manage this 
army for nearly three years and 
haven’t done much with it. 
sent out and brought in Mr. Grant, 
as Mrs. Grant calls him, to manage it 
for us and now I guess we'd better 
let Mr. Grant have his own way. 

That ended the matter! 


ET for a while the fourth year 

of the war went much as the 
preceding years had done, with the 
flux and flow of battle altering its 
favors. Petersburg had been assault- 
ed without success. A Secess army 
appeared before Washington. The 
Confederates burned Chambersburg. 
Sherman was driving on his ruthless 
way through Georgia to the sea, The 
Democrats nominated Lincoln’s dis- 
gruntled adversary, General McClel- 
lan, as their presidential candidate. 
Now, as never before the North 
was war- Continued on Page 28 
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23—The war is over, the Union safe. President Lincoln and his wife 
decide to attend Ford's Theatre, where Laura Keene is appearing in 
"Our American Cousin.’ Maj. Rathbone, Sarah Harris go with them. 


24—Art 10:13 p. 
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30—This is the chair in which Lincoln sat 


to see the performance in Ford's theater, 

¥—This is how Leslie's Illustrated depicts the escape of 

ooth from the stage door after Lincoln's murder. He was 

railed to a barn, dragged out and shot. Three men and 
@ woman concerned in the conspiracy were hanged. 


and in which he received his mortal wound| 
At left is the "stovepipe" hat the President 
wore to the theater, Lincoln left behind 


him a wealth of letters, manuscripts, per- 


a peace ees ees : sonal relics. Scarce a museum in the land 


aw but treasures some such memorial of Lincoln. 
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29—Newspapers of the day re- 

ported the killing of the President 

inder small headlines, strange to 

a ee ; the a oe present-day readers. Here are 
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31—Gutzon Borglum labored until his death to 


ied mourning borders (a heavy 
Nack line framing the Pages) with 
dispatches of the President's 


carve the heads of four great American Presi- 
dents, Washington, Jefferson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Lincolne, Borglum's son is completing the 


ore oe 


BE LINCOLN could go Y 


- along with a gag, Even 
uring those four long and 

years of the Civil War 
h, more often than not, 
struggle to preserve the 
yn seemed destined. for 
ire, he clung to his sense 


s of that memorable con- 
: the lank and gaunt, 
earded President, keenly 
Sensitive but intensely com- 
'panionable, and ever quick to 
point up a chance remark 
into a quip, said: 
“With the fearful strain that 
upon me night and day, if 
did not laugh I should die.” 
'Perhaps this ability to see the 
fishter side even of a \ery dark 
| cloud indeed was, in large meas- 
“ure, responsible for his success- 
til life, one that has now be- 
pms legend. 


NE Bill Green, who clerked 
with Lincoln in Denton 
Offut’s general store at New 
‘Salem, iL, and subsequently 
ught out the store with Abe 
{the two becoming partners for 
@ time) said of kim in a later 
' day: 
“He kin make a cat laugh. 
' Iya seen the whole neighbor- 
hood turn out to hear him tell 
stories. They ain’t all jes’ the 
“kind fer women to lissen to, but 
+_they’s always a p’int to ’em. 
“I've seen him make people 
_ hold their breaths, an’ wipe their 
) @yes, an’ blow their noses, jes’ 
by his talk.” 
i One of Lincoln’s first known 
mgokes was on his stepmother. 
She had told him she didn’t mind 
)is bringing dirt into the house 
r B his feet; she could scour the 
floor. 
j | But, she said jestingly to her 
paky stepson, he must be sure 
\ie his head washed or he’d 


+ rubbing the dirt on her nice 
jtite-washed rafters. 
SBRINCOLN had several bare- 
tel foot boys wade through a 
¥ puddie out near the horse- 
‘ h. Then he picked them 
pe by one, carried them to 
A ouse, upside down, and 
; their muddy feet across 
ing. 
muddy footprints were a 
)goure of mystification to the 
Wstemmother until Abe confessed 
ick. For the love of car- 
Z out his joke, he had to 
€-wash her ceiling all over 
a 8f) 
eat waz the Lawyer Lincoln 
who agreed to make a horse 
‘trade, sight unseen, with a 
"judge. First came the judge the 
“mext morning leading a broken- 
‘dovm, bone-rack of a horse; 
them came Lincoln, carrying a 
“wooden sawhorse on his shoul- 
fer. He said: 
“Well, judge, this is the first 
i 3 I ever got the worst of it 
a horse trade.” 


BE was fond of-telling a 
story regarding a long- 
ed youth who was “spark- 
@ farmer’s daughter when 
‘the hostile father came in with 
8 shotgun. 

The youth jumped through a 
vindow, and running across the 
tabbage patch scared up a rab- 
‘bit. In about two leaps the 
fugitive caught up with the rab- 
bit, kicked it high in the air, 
and panted: 

“Git out of the way and let 
omebody run who knows how.” 
Another of Lincoln’s stories 
aS One regarding a Kentucky 
brse sale, where a small boy 
[was riding a fine horse to show 
Poff its points, when a man a 
yproached and whispered to the 


ook here, boy, hain’t that 
be got the splints?” 

le young rider "ped wise- 
Wn at the stranger and re- 


ster, I don’t knoy for sure 


be splints is, bat it’s 
him he’s got “it; if it 
\d for him, he ain’t 


INCOLN said he was the 

man walking along a dusty 
country road when a stranger 
driving a buggy came along, 
and he asked the driver: 

“Will you be so good as to 
take my overcoat to town for 
me?” 

The man in the buggy said 
he would, then asked curiously: 

“But how will you get your 
coat back again?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” replied Lin- 
coln, “I’m going to stay right 
inside of it.” 

In a court dispute between a 
man named William Butcher 
and one named John M. Gipps, 
as to which of the two was the 
owner of a colt named Sampson 
and a piano, Lincoln represent- 
ed Butcher and wrote gravely 
in his brief, filed as answers to 


hs, 


By Paul Whelton 


with these sly words: A 
“Since Judge Douglas has said 
to you in his conclusion that he 
had not time in an hour and a 
half to answer all I had said in 
an hour, it follows of course that 
I will not be able to answer in 
half an hour all that he has said 
in am hour and a half.” 
During a conversation, the 
name of a much puffed-up poli- 
tician in Illinois was brought up. 
The politician had just died and 
had been given a large funeral, 


which brought the comment 
from Lincoln: 
“If General had known 


how big a fumeral he would have, 
he would have died years ago. 


HAT a man can tell the 
truth even while he be- 
lieves he is telling a lie was a 


Abe Lincoln in a photograph taken November 8, 1863 by 
Gardener, borrowed from the Barrett collection. 
This picture is one of the few that shows 
Lincoln’s face approaching a smile. 


interrogatories propounded: 

“To the fifth interrogatory, 
he says he did not tell Mr. Gipps 
and his wife, or either of them, 
that he was too smart to leave 
that evidence on the said Book, 
and that he did mot put his 
thumb to the side of his nose, 
and significantly extend the 
fingers of the same hand, indi- 
cating his shrewdness on that 
subject.” 


T another time Lincoln was 
attorney for the winning 
side in a tedious suit that had 
been continued, appealed and 
again continued for so many 
times that the case looked like 
a record-breaker for length as 
the judge started to read it, 
He stopped reading and asked: 
“What does this mean, Mr. 
Lincoln?” 
“Harassment, Your Honor,” 
was the solemn reply. 
Ine one of ‘his notable debates 
with Judge Stephen A. Douglas, 
the Lincoln speech was opened 


point Lincoln would prove hu- 
morously through the story of a 
colored barber in Illinois, who 
stepped out of his shop one night 
to join a crowd gazing at the 
luminous shine of the planet 
Jupiter. 

“Sho,” said the barber impor- 
tantly, “I seen that star befoh. 
I seen°’him way down in Gaw- 
gia.” 

Lincoln always made the point: 

“He told the truth, but he 
thought he was lying.” 

One day into Lincoln’s law of- 
fice came a widow, Mrs. Joseph 
Anderson, to ask if he could help 
her. She had come to Spring- 
field, Ill., to sell 10 acres left 
her by her husband but she found 
that Gemeral ‘James Adams 
claimed the 10 acres had been 
signed over to him by her hus- 
band. 

Lincoln looked into the matter 
and then published a handbill, 
explaining the case and charg- 
ing that the general had falsi- 
fied documents. 


The general’s foaming reply 
ran into six newspaper columns 
and Lincoln retorted in only one 
column which ended with the 
quip: 

“In conclusion I will only say 
that I have a character to de- 
fend as well as General Adams, 
but I disdain to whine about it 
as he does,” 

Abe Lincoln won the case for 
the widow. 


ESPECTABLE friends, who 
cared about their “reptua- 
tions as gentlemen and scholars,” 
took it as a little queer that Lin- 
coln should carry with him “Joe 
filler’s Jests,” more commonly 
nown as Joe Miller’s joke book. 
There are some who have been 
unkind enough to call this an- 
cient volume the radio come- 
dians’ bible, just as it used to be 
called the bible of vaudevillians. 
Bible or no bible, the joke 
book has taken a lot of beating 
in its long day. It is filled with 
English puns, Irish witticisms, 
Greek repartee, folk tales of 
Jews and Egyptians, brisk anec- 
dotes and the like—more than a 
thousand, each with a serial 
number. 


INCOLN used the stories, 

switching them around as to 
time and locale and characters, 
much as comedy gagsters do 
even now on the basically same 
situations. 

One favorite of Lincoln’s was 
No. 976, which told of the Irish- 
man who had been living im Scot- 
land and who was asked how he 
liked that country. He replied 
in the Millerism: 


“I was sick all the time I was 
there, and if I lived there till 
this time, I’d of been dead a year 
ago.” 

There was the story of the 
Dutchman, sore wounded on a 
bloody battlefield and howling 
with pain, who was chided by 
another wounded Dutchman with 
the remark: 

“What do you make such a 
noise for? Do you think nobody 
is killed but yourself?” 

A Lord of the realm, in an- 
other killer-diller, owed a great 
many debts and was asked by a 
friend how, under the circum- 
stances, he could sleep nights. 
The lord replied: 

“T sleep very well, but I won- 
der how my creditors can.” 


ITH such tomfoolery from 

between the covers of the 
ancispt book did Abraham Lin- 
coln segale his fellow lawyers, 
and even after he entered the 
White House he had his treasure 
trove with him there, though 
perhaps it was not consulted as 
frequently. At any rate, it is 
quite possible that Lincoln, by 
that time, knew Joe Miller from 
“antic” to “zest.” 

He had a fond place in his 
heart for No. 471, one with the 
pith and poignancy of the grave- 
digger in Hamlet. This joke 
ran: 

“An Irishman going to be 
hanged begged that the hope 
might be tied umder his arms 
instead of around his neck; for, 
said Pat, ‘I’m so remarkably 
ticklish in the throat that if tied 
there I'll certainly kill myself 
with laughing.’ ” 

There have been fifty-seven, 
and a thousand and sixty-seven 
varied versions of that gag, 
utilized by the funnymen since 
first it appeared as a Joe Miller. 


TOP me if you’ve heard this 
one—as you certainly have, 
though dressed up in all-manner 
of disguises. It was one that 
Lincoln pulled out during the 
Civil War in telling of a blunder- 
ing but very successful officer. 
It was No. 506 in the tome and 
as Lincoln told it, the tale went: 
“Captain ——, an Irishman in 
the federal service chanced to 
take three Confederate prisoners 
all by himself, with no aid at 
all, at all. Being asked by his 
superior officer how he had 


proudly, ‘Sure, and I surrounded 
them.’ ” 

You’ve certainly heard the 
next one on countless radio pro- 
grams, but again it has been all 
dressed up in a variety of dis- 
guises, while using the basic 
thought. It was another Lincoln 
favorite, but its number has 
been. lost. 

A traveler back from Arabia 
was describing his trip and re- 
lated that he and his servant had 
made a bunch of about 50 wild 
Arabs run. 

“But thefe’s nothing surpris- 
ing about that,” concluded the 


traveler, pointing up for his 
kicker. ‘We ram and they ran 
after us.” 


Abe Lincoln was not above 
twisting that one into a modern 
version, as he switched most of 
them, but it was the measure of 
the great man that he could so 
relax even in times of greatest 
stress. 

Many a sourpuss and moaner 
during America’s present crisis 
could take a leaf, and’ a great 
many leaves, for that matter, 
from the book of Abe Lincoln. 

The ability to laugh—in the 
right places—is a saving grace. 


Lineoln, Who 
Saved Union 


Continued from Page 11 


No longer did the Union 
soldiers, on route march, sing 
enthusiastic, early songs.- In- 
stead the tone was pitched to 
the key of disillusionment, 
nostaligia and pessimism, “When 
This Cruel War Is Over” and 
“Just Before the Battle Mother” 
and especially that dirge of dis- 
couragement, “We Are Tired of 
War on the Old Camp Ground, 
Many Are the Dead and Gone.” 


T WAS late autumn of 1864 

and the South’s idolized Lee, 
an inspiring leader and a great 
tactician, was clinging to the 
coattails of the Union armies. 
It had been common gossip 
during the first threat of war 
that Gen. Winfield Scott, then 
commander-in-chief of the 
Army, had an almost fanatical 
admiration for this handsome 
young officer, then a colonel, 
and had offered to resign in his 
favor. 

Though Lee had openly re- 
garded secession as “revolt and 


a form of anarchy,” Southern 
blood was stronger than his 
Union loyalties, so he refused, 
riding solitarilly back to his 
home on Arlington Heights, V4., 
where sadly but resolutely, he 
later took command of the Con- 
federate armies. 


Of him Lincoln never spoke 
unkindly or bitterly, referring 
to him as “Our worthy adver- 
sary.” 


A vUTuMN came briskly in 

1864 with its russets and 
yellows and the familiar cloak 
of dispair still enfolded the cap- 
ital. There had been a brief 
movement in New York to force 
Lincoln to withdraw his candi- 
dacy for re-election in favor of 
a more promising, conciliatory 
candidate, But Lincoln, looking 
both old and feeble from the 
long strain of four anxious 
years, said, “The job is not fin- 
ished, The task we have started 
must be honorably ended.” His 
blood circulation was poor and, 
even before the bright, wood- 
fires of the White House, he 
asked for hot-water heated stone 
jugs to warm his chilled feet. 


The tall, six-foot-four frame 
which had once borne 185 
pounds and made him the 


wrestling champion of his back- 
woods neighborhood, had fallen 
to a scant 155, The gaunt face 
was more haggard and hirsute 
than ever, the eyes luminoug 
with a deep-burning melancholy. 


HUS on the November 
night when the first bul- 
letings straggled in over wires 
that had been disrupted by a 
harsh sleet storm, it appeared 
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to his hapless successor. 
dozed intermittently. 


But at last in the early hours 
of the morning Lincoln was 
called from his bed and stood 
Shivering in a knee-length night 
shirt, a candle in his hand. The 
election was his, 

“If I know my heart,” he 
said slowly, “my gratitude is 
free from any taint of personal 
_triumph.” ; 


AD popular whim or irrita- 
tion of the people turned 
from him on that day and, from 
sheer war-weariness, elected 
McClellan, history might have 
stolen from Lincoln his just 
‘place in the archives of the 
jation. For now the fruits of 
‘s effort to consolidate the 
orth were hanging like ripe 
ums. 

Grant was plunging ahead 
ith his talent for tenacity. 
herman was driving relentless- 
'}-y up the seaboard from Atlanta. 
pousonee federal soldiery were 


Cat last sternly disciplined and a 
solid fighting machine, while 
the Confederacy, exhausted and 


cr tne 


Lee schin, that McClellan was headed for 
. ictary. Lincoln lay on a couch, 
repped in a plaid shawl and 
listening inattentively, perhaps 
half-wishful that the ills and 
aches of government would fall 
He 


Fist fights and brawls en- 
livened the election and the 


And oH Dec. 15, 1862, The 


tion yielded its full, deferred 
adoration, 
lay at rest. 


ORT FISHER surrendered. 
Columbia, Charleston, Wil- 


' erman hammered away at a 
- gro shot-drunk enemy 
, Rhich recled and retired, to 
rally and reel again. 

Thus long before Lincoln’s 
cond inaugural the end of the 
Confederacy was in sight. 


ND now, belatedly the tide 
of public favor changed. 
For the moment the President's 
features lost their look of ill- 
ness and fatigue. His thin face 
was shining. The burden of this 
great trouble was about to be 
lifted. But there was neither 
elation or jubilance. Absorbed 
in thoughts of rebuilding the 
Union, his~joy was sobered by 
the heavy responsibility of vic- 
tory. 

On April 9, 1865, rain- 
drenched and misty, General 
Grant accepted General Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox Court 
House, and while crowds of pa- 
triots went huzzahing through 
the streets Lincoln sat for his 
last picture. The spirit of the 
photograph was marked in an 
aura of melancholy. Across the 


had died away and already dust- 
grimed regiments of bearded 
Soldiers were streaming north 


The attle of Yrederickshurg. 


PARTICULARS oR CRBSER Bae 


Advertiser told of defeat at 
Fredericksburg, Man y 
other disasters for the 
North were to follow. 


toward railheads and the trek 
home. 

Disaster and a partitioned na- 
tion were ugly dreams of a 
hallucinated past, 

Five days later, his great task 
done, Lincoln lay dead, victim 
of an assassin’s dementia. Then, 
as a flower enfolds to the full- 
ness of bloom, the grateful na- 


The gaunt martyr 
The spirit that was 
his marched on through the 
eternal years, “with malice to- | 
‘ward none, with charity for all.” | 


< 


Potomac the boom of artillery | 


war, was 

that the co 

President 
[the heavy r 


ward, 
The 


assassin, 


“Sic Semper Tyrannis,” So ‘stunned 
were the people that the mad mur- 
derer was able to make his way 
down a back stairway to the alley 
and gallop away into the night 
on the horse that was. waiting for 
him there. (Booth was later run 
down and shot.) 

The man who had held the Union 
together, the man who had ended 
Slavery in the United States, had 


| been shot through the brain, 
| did not regain consciousness, 


He 
He 


died in the house across the way 
from the theatre at about 7 o'clock 
the next day. America could have 


suffered 
time. 


no greater loss at that 


(Sd eee | 


1 {+ 

py in the knowledge | 
flict was all but over, ; 
incoln, relaxing from 
esponsibility that had 
weighted his shoulders throughout. 
the war, attended a ‘performance. 
of “Our American Cousin” at Ford’s 

Theatre in Washington. The Presi- 

dent arrived late. 
his box, the action on the stage 
stopped ‘and both the audience and 
the actors cheered. He was the man | 
of the hour and he was deeply 
loved. The President took his seat 
and the play was resumed. The 
action continued until a few min- 
utes past 10, when suddenly a pistol 

report rang through the house, 

The President’s head dropped for-' 


As he entered 


an actor named 
John Wilkes Booth, leaped from 
the President’s box to the stage 
and, brandishing a dagger, cried, 


Abraham Lincoln Was born on 
this date in 1809, He became the 
‘16th President of .the United 
States. I wonder, if any did give 
it a thought, what they that knew 
of Abraham Lincoln’s birth thought 
' 140 years ago of his chances of be- 
| coming President. He was born in 
the wild country beyond the hills, 
was swept westward to Indiana, 
chose Illinois as his home, was farm- 
er, rail-splitter, storekeeper, post-_ 
master, surveyor, riverboatman, | 
soldier, read law, and at the age of | 
28 was admitted to the bar. The net | 
result was that Abraham Lincoln, 
Kansas-Nebraska law 
to action in the Politi- | 
knew an amazing lot. 


stirred him 
cal arena, 


about an amazing lot of things. I! 


have always liked the way Stephen 
Douglas 


when he learned that 
who was running against him for 
Senator: “He igs’ 
strong man of 

wit, facts, dates, 
stump speaker in the West. He is | 
honest and he is shrewd.” 


sized his Opponent up. 


it was Lincoln | . 
said Douglas, “the 


his party—full of | 
and... the best | 


Don’t sell too cheaply the chances 


of any American baby born today. 
His chances of 
will certainly look as good as did 


Abraham Lincoln’s 140 years ago 
today. 


becoming President 
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-history—and American folk lore. 
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In the Worst Days 


LINCOLN VISITS A UNION CAMP 


By K. S. BARTLETT 


' Lincoln’s humor, his flair for the homely anecdote, 
apposite and often grotesque, have passed into American 
Most characteristic is 
the note of everyday common sense, the references to 
matters which were part of the ordinary experience of the 
average 19th century American. 


It is this humor, this supposedly typically American ) 


ability to joke even in the midst of bitter tragedy which 
makes him seem so thoroughly alive to the men and women 
of another century. Whether his jokes and stories served 
as a safety valve to relieve the ghastly tension of the war 
years has been debated. Certainly his reputation as a teller 
of tales went back to his days as a country lawyer. 

Fashions in humor have changed since Lincoln’s day. 
The spirit behind his humor has not—we hope—been much 
altered. 

Judge Right for Once 

Here is one of the stories Lincoln is reported to have 
told at the first state dinner he gave after his first inaugura- 
tion. There had been criticism of the appointment of a 


‘certain lawyer to an important judgeship. 


“Come now,” the President said, “he’s not half as bad 
as you think. Besides that I must tell you he did me a good 
turn long ago. When I took to the law I was going to court 


of the Civil War There Never Cte 


one morning with some 10 or 12 miles of bad road before | 


/ me and I hadno horse, The judge overtook me in his wagon. 


_ velt-Willkie election, is said to have originated when a dele- 
gate of the National Union League called to congratulate 


' “that either the convention or the league have concluded 
that I am either the greatest or the best man in America, 


_horses while crossing the river, and have further con- 


nec 


“Hello, Lincoln. Are you not going to the courthouse? | 
Come in and I'll give you a seat.’ Well I got in, and the 
judge went on reading his papers, Presently the wagon | 
struck a stump on one side of the road; then it hopped off 
to the other. I looked out and I saw the driver was jerk- 
ing from side to side in his seat; so says I, ‘Judge, I think 
your coachman has been taking a little drop too much this 
morning. ‘Well, I declare, Lincoln,’ said he, ‘I shouldn’t | 
wonder if you are right; for he has nearly upset me half a | 
dozen times since starting.’ 
“So, putting his head out of the window, he shouted, 
‘Why, you infernal scoundrel, you are drunk!’ upon which | 
pulling up his horses, and turning round with great gravity, | 
the coachman said, ‘By gorra! that’s the first rightful deci- | 


sion you have given the last twelvemonth.’” 
* * * 


The phrase “Don’t swap horses,” used in the Roose- 


the President after the national convention had nominated 
him, not on a Republican but on a Union ticket. 
“I do not allow myself to suppose,” Lincoln remarked, 


but rather they have concluded that it is not best to swap 


cluded that I am not so poor a horse that they might not 
make a botch of it in trying to swap.” 
* * * 
Man on Tightrope 
Ida Tarbell in her “Life of;hands of Blondin to carry across 


Abraham Lincoln” tells how on 
one occasion when it was appar- 
ent that the Army of the Potomac 
could not be ready for a sched- 
uled move and no one could find 
out from McClellan when he 
would be ready, committee after 
committee came to Lincoln. He 
tried to show them how time and 


| patience as well. as men and 


money were needed. Finally to 
one Western group he said: 
“Gentlemen, suppcse all the 
property you were worth was in 
gold and you had put it in the 


God and: Lincoln 
“Up our way we believe in God and Abraham Lincoln,’ 


the Niagara River on a rope. 
Would you shake the cable or 
keep shouting to him: ‘Blondin, |’ 
stand up a little straighter— 

Blondin, stoop a little more—go a 

little faster—lean a little more to}, 
the North—lean a litle more to the 
South?’ No, you would hold your 
breath as well as your tongue, and 
keep your hands off until he was 
safe over. The government is 
carrying an enormous weight. Un- 
told treasure are in their hands;|) 
they are doing the best they can. |) 
Don’t badger them. Keep silence 
and we will get you safe across.” 


i 
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said an admirer at one of the White House receptions. 
“My friend,” replied Lincoln, “you are more than half | 


right.” 


* 


‘ 
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Plowed Around the Log 
A State Governor came to Lincoln|big log. ‘Got rid of it.’ They said, 


very angry. Several hours later he| ‘how did you'do it? It was too big 


came out smiling. To one of his 
Cabinet who suggested he must have 


made important concessions to the 
indignant state executive Lincoln re- 


plied: 

“Oh, no I didn’t concede anything. 
You know how that Illinois farmer 
managed the big log that lay in the 
middle of his field! To the inquiries 
of his neighbors one Sunday he an- 
' nounced that he had got rid of the 


to haul out, too knotty to split, and 
too wet and soggy to burn; what did 
you do?’ ‘Well now, boys,’ replied 
the farmer, ‘if you won’t divulge the 
secret I'll tell you how I got rid of 
it. I ploughed around it.’ 

“Now, don’t tell anybody, but that 
is the way I got rid of the Governor, 
I ploughed around him, but it took 
me three mortal hours to do it and 
I was afraid every minute he’d see 
what I was at.” 

xX 
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an Hour So Dark That th 
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LINCOLN AND HIS SON, TAD 


Grant’s Whisky 


In 1862 when Grant was put in 
command of the armies of the 
| West he was bitterly opposed by 
‘many. His removal was urged 
fon Lincoln who replied: “I can’t 
| spare this man. He fights.” Others 
jobjected on the ground that Grant 
jdrank, Lincoln smiled: 

“Can you tell me the kind of 
whisky? I should like to send a 
barrel to some of my other gen- 
erals,” 

* 2 &* 


The Three Walnuts 


There are many stories of Lin- 
/coln’s fondness for children, One 
tells how a neighbor in Springfield, 
Ill, saw him walking by with his 
two sons both of whom were crying 


“Why, Mr Lincoln,” asked the 
neighbor, ‘‘what’s the matter with 
the boys?” 

“Just what's the matter with the 
whole world,” was the reply. “I’ve 


hloudly, 


got three walnuts and each wants 
two.” 
* * » 


L 


Don’t Cheer, Boys 
After a defeat Lincoln usually visited the soldiers and 
addressed them, Sherman urged him to discourage cheering 
and other noisy demonstrations, to which the President as- 
sented, and thereafter made what Sherman afterward called 


Cowardly Legs 


On one occasion when Lincoln 
was visiting the Army he insisted 
on riding along the lines, coming 
|within 300 yards of the Confed- 
| erate pickets. Gen. Butler pro- 
| tested, pointing out that he was 
| within rifle shot and that the ene- | 
jmy might fire on him, especially 
jas their attention had been at- 
\tracted by the cheers of the Union 
\troops. 
| “The Commander-in-Chief of 
ithe Army must not show any 
jcowardice in the presence of his 
jsoldiers, whatever he may feel,” 
lsaid Lincoln, smiling, 
But he had tolerance for cow- 
ardice in others., 
| “If God Almighty gives a man 
}a cowardly pair of legs how can 
jhe help their running away with 
him?” he demanded of an Army 
officer who protested one of his 
many commutations of deserters’ | 
death sentences, 


| without hurting his feelings. 


“one of the neatest, best and most feeling addresses I ever 


listened to.” Thereupon the troops began to cheer. 

‘Don’t cheer, boys,” says Lincoln, “I confess I like it 
myself, but Col. Sherman here says it is not military and I 
guess we had better defer to his opinion.” 


Softening a Rejection 


An uneducated man once applied 
to Lincoln for a post as doorkeeper 
Although the man had no claim of 
any sort Lincoln wished to refuse 
He dic 
so as follows: 

“So you want to be doorkeeper of 


| the House, eh?” 


“Yes, Mr. President.” 

“Well, have you ever been a donr- 
keeper? Have you ever had any ex- 
perience in doorkeeping?” 

“Well, no—no actual experience, 
sir.” 

“Any theoretical experience? Any 
instructions in the duties and ethics 
of doorkeeping?” 

‘Umph—no,” / 

“Have you ever attended lectures 


}on doorkeeping?” 


“No, sir.” 


“Have you. read any text on the 
subject?” 

“No.” 

“Have you conversed with any 
one who has read such a book?” 

“No, sir, I’m afraid not.” 

“Well, then, my friend, don’t you 


| see that you haven’t a single quali- 
| fication for this important post?” 


asked Lincoln reproachfully. 
“Yes, I do,’ said the applicant, 
and departed. 


| 


Become Part of American Heritage 


\ President Could Not Lighten It With One of His Pointed, Humorous Little Stories 


Letting Go of the Hog 

After the Battle of Fredericksburg, Goy. Curtin of 
Pennsylvania told Lincoln it had been “not a battle but a 
butchery,” and described the President afterward as being 
heart-broken by his account. But even so he had a story 
for Curtin, 

“That reminds me, Governor,” he said, “of an old 
farmer out of Illinois I usec to know. He took it into his 


head to go into hog raising.. He sent to Europe and im- 
ported the finest breed of hogs he could buy. The prize 
hog was put in a pen, andthe farmer’s two mischievous 


boys, James and John, were told to be sure and not let 
him out, 


ie nee a ase 2 gales 
“But James, the worst of the two, let the brute out the 
next day. The hog went straight for the boys and drove 
John up a tree. Then the hog went for the seat of James’ 
trousers, and the only way the boy could save himself was 
by holding onto the hog’s tail. The hog would not give up 
his hunt nor the boy his hdld, After they had made a good 
many circles around the tree the boy's courage began to 
give out and he shouted to his brother, 
“T say, John, come down quick and help me let go 
this hog.’” j 


“Now, Governor, that is exactly my case, I wish some 


coln told to those who asked him 
whether there would be civil war. 


one would come down and help me let go this hog.” 


Crossing Fox River | 


before we had reached that 
stream, and we all stopped at a 
log tavern, had our horses put up, 
and resolved to pass the night. 


Here is one of the stories Lin- 


“Many years ago when I was a 


lyoung lawyer and Illinois was 
\little settled, except on her south- 
lern border, I with other lawyers 
lused to ride the circuit, Once a 
long spell of pouring rain flooded 
lithe whole country, transforming 
little creeks into rivers. Ahead 
of us was Fox River, larger than 
all the rest, and we could not 
help saying to each other, ‘Tf 
itthese small streams give us so 
much trouble, how shall we get 
lover Fox River?’ Darkness fell 


A man once asked him to 


overrule Stanton’s refusal of a 
| pass through the Army lines. 
| With a helpless air Lincoln re- 
| marked: 

“J can do nothing; for you 
must know that I have very 
little influence with this admin- 
instration.” 


One account tells how Lincoln 
was sitting reading a _ paper 
handed him by a man who was 
restless and shifty-eyed. Lincoln 
paused from time to time in his 
lreading to watch the man closely. 
Suddenly Lincoln dropped the pa- 
\per and pointing at the man, de- 
lmanded: 


nothing was wrong. 
ae 4 


* a * 


“What’s the matter with you?” 
The man at last stammered that 


“Here we were right glad to 
fall in with the Methodist Presid- 
ing Elder of the circuit, who rode 
in all weather, knew all the ways 
and could tell us all about Fox) 
River, So we all gathered around| 
him and asked him if he knew| 
about the crossing of Fox River. 
‘O, yes, he replied, ‘I know all 
about Fox River. I have crossed 
it often and understand it well. 
But I have one fixed rule with) 
regard to Fox River: I never 
cross it until I reach it.” 


Lincoln’s sense of humor helped 
him bear with the gravy hunters of 
his day. Once a friend noticing he’ 
looked tired and troubled asked him 
if anything had gone wrong at the 


front, } [ 

“No,” replied Lincoln with a grim 
smile, “It isn’t the war; it’s the post- 
office at Brownsville, Mo.” 


* * * 


Shifty-Eyed Petitioner 


“Yes, there is,” said the Presi- 


dent, “You can’t look me in the 
face. You have not looked me 
in the face since you sat there. 


Even now you are looking out of 
that window and cannot look me 
in the eyes.” ! 

Throwing the paper into the 
man’s lap, he added: 

“Take it back. There is some-| 
thing wrong about this. I will 
have nothing to do with it.” 


re ay VS wa 


One day while McClellan was 
ps, Carl Sand. 
asked Lin- 


thority,” 
cried out, 
“Yes, sir,” 


200,000 went on L 


doubt of j 


Famous Murder Case 


The most famous Lincoln court 
story tells of his use of a calen- 
dar to corner a perjured witness, 

There are many versions and as 
\\there were no official court 
| stenographers in the Illinois of, 
those days it’s a case of picking | 
|| the source you prefer. Here is| 
jjone quoted by the famous New 
\|York attorney, Francis Well- 
man: 

Lincoln was defending a man 
named Grayson charged with the 


evening. The proof against Gray-| 
son seemed strong and he was| 
nearly lynched after his indict- 
ment. Lincoln, retained by the 
defendant’s mother, did not chal- 
lenge any of the traverse jurors 
and only cross-examined one 
witness, This was the star wit- 
ness for the prosecution, a man 
who swore that he knew the par- 


= 


LINCOLN IN THE DARK DAYS—From George Healy’s | 
portrait of the President. 


Helpful Chickens 


|lwood just before and saw the| 


| feet? <A. No, it was 20 feet or! 
|more. ; 
Q. In the open field? A. No, in| 
\\Mthe timber. | 
XQ. What kind of timber? | 
A; Beech -timber. 
Q. Leaves of it are rather thick | 
in August? A. Rather, 


ties, saw Grayson fire the fatal 


went to the help of the murdered 
man, who died instantly. 

The cross-examination by Lin- 
coln follows: 

Q. And: you were with Lock- | 


shooting? A. Yes, 
Q. And you stood very near| 
ito them? A. No, about 20 feet| 
away. 
Q. May it not have been 10 


murder of one Lockwood at a) Nated Lincoln visited various mili- 
camp meeting on an August) |tary hospitals, 


shot, saw him run away and then |} 


“ie x E 
The Fashion Plate 

A young man called to thank Lincoln for an appoint- 
ment to a consulate in South America. He was dressed in 
the latest fashion of the day, but was a bit depressed, as he 
told the President, because he had heard the insects in his 
district might eat him up inside of a week. 

“Well, young man,” responded Lincoln, “if they do- 
| they’ll leave behind them a mighty good suit of clothes.” 


* * * j 
Methodist Preacher 
When Edwin M. Stanton, a Democrat and an outspoken:- 
personal and political enemy of Lincoln, was made Secre- 
tary of War there were many complaints about what were. 
considered the high-handed methods of the new Cabinet 
member. 
“We may,” Lincoln told the indignant, “have to treat 
Stanton as they are sometimes obliged to treat a Methodist 
minister I know out West. He gets wrought up to so high 
a pitch of excitement in his prayers and exhortations that 
finally they put bricks in his pockets to keep him down. 


But I guess we'll let him jump awhile first,” 
* * * 


Visited Confederates 


A week before he was assassi-|tor wrote later, “how he gently 


laid his large hand upon my 
shoulder and. quietly answered: 
‘You mean Confederates,’ There 
was nothing for me to do after 


After going 
through wards occupied by Union 


sick and wounded the party came 
to three occupied by Southern 
prisoners, 

“Mr. President,” said the doc- 
tor who -was conducting the 
party, “you wan’t want to go in 
there; they are only rebels.” 

“I shall never forget,” this doc- 


the President’s remark but to go 
with him through these three 
wards and I could not see but 
that he was just as kind, his 
handshakings just as hearty, his 
interest just as real for the wel- 
fare of the men, as when he was 
among out own soldiers.” 


a * " 


Order to a Sentry 
Coming back from the telegraph office one cold, windy,” 
night, Lincoln noticed a sentry outside and told him to go 
inside and stand guard there, The sentry told him his 
He resumed pacing 


orders were to remain where he was. 
his beat. 

“Hold on there,” said Lincoln, “it occurs to me that I 
am Commander-in-Chief and I order you to go inside.” 


Q. And you think this pistol | 
was the one used? A. It looks} 
like it. } 


Lincoln as President insisted on having a free hand. 


Once he told of a roving family who were so frequently on | 


the move that their chickens would lie on their backs and 
cross their legs ready to be tied whenever they saw the 
wagon brought out. 


Q. You could see the defendant | 
|shoot—see how the barrel hung,| 
and all about it? A. Yes. . 

Q. How near was this to the) 


of a mile away. 
| Q@, Where were the lights? | 
A. Up by the minister’s stand, 
Q. Three-quarters of a mile 
jaway? A. Yes—I answered you 


Pal twice. 


“Now,” Lincoln explained, ‘if I were to listen to every 
committee that comes in that door I might just as well cross 
my hands and let you tie me.” 


de te 


|jthe moon on the night of the 
-|murder was unseen and only rose 
-lat 1 o’clock the next morning. 


Q. Did you not see a candle 
there, with Lockwood or Gray- 
son? <A. No, what would we 
want a candle for? 


shooting? A, By moonlight. 

Q. You saw this shooting at 10 
at night—in beech timber, three- |! 
quarters of a mile from the light 
—saw the pistol barrel—saw the 
man fire—saw it 20 feet away— 
saw it all by moonlight? Saw it 
nearly a mile from the camp 
llights? A, Yes, I told you so 
before, 

Slowly Lincoln drew from his 
coat pocket a blue-covered alma- 
nac and offered it in evidence. 
It was admitted and he read that 


The future President then moved 
for the arrest of the witness 
saying: 

“Nothing but a motive to clear 
himself could have induced him 


to swear away so falsely the life|| 
of one who never did him| 


harm.” 

Later the man confessed to the 
accidental shooting of Lockwood. 
Grayson was acquitted. 

* * 


Q. How then did you see the| 


|meeting place? A. Three-quarters || 5 


. Lincoln’s Miracle 


| At one time Lincoln slept in a 
short bunk on a boat opposite 
|Grant’s headquarters of the James 
River, refusing to accept the state- 
room of the admiral in command, 
The berth was six feet long, Lin- 
coln 6 feet 4 inches, 

“I slept well,’*he told inquirers 


next morning “but you can’t put 
a long sword in a short scab-| 
bard.” 

Next day carpenters lengthened 
the berth without informing him, 
The following morning Lincoln! 
soberly reported: 

“A miracle happened last night. 


I shrank six inches in length and 
about a foot sidewise.” 
* * * 

Lincpln’s friends worried 


much about his safety but he 
loathed precautions, 

“Why put up the bars when 
the fence is down all around? 
If they kill me, the next man 
will be as bad for them and in 
a country like this where our | 
habits are simple and must be, | 
seMinea SOT is always pos- 

e.’ 


| ualize any veterans BS) 
| maimed and the blind are perhaps observ- | 
| ing this holiday in a mood in which there | 


1 I } h i P i oe ay iS ) A | y | Ne iY f i ‘ ; if 
ec ys js p hy 9 4s if’ H may be a tinge of bitterness. ; ; 
at e CVTe . Whose Fault? — 
; Pr aes | whose fault is it then—that we should — 
ny b ] 3 have all this pain and suffering and prolific 
Highly Resolve--- 


‘expenditure of human energy, not to men- 
tion high taxes? Whose. fault but yours 
‘| and mine? Thanks to the scientists, our 
In Our Quest for Peace, W hat We Lack Perhaps 
Is an Appropriate Epitaph for Memorials to | 
Our Soldier Dead in Two World Conflicts 


race faces extinction unless we can stop 
By CHARLES A. MERRILL 


at intervals torment human existence. But - | 

Nature on the rampage is mild, indeed, in 
| contrast to human nature when it runs 

amok, The major problem confronting us 


war. J 
More than any other people we Ameri- | 
cans must accept responsibility for the Vid) ie ti cade 
world of the future. Feces Leh hab ie 2 
Fortunately, unlike the Prussians, we He vig 
have emerged from the Middle Ages and 
do not idealize the military profession, Tipit Lge, 
Even our military leaders, from George Suse eae 1s 
Washington to Grant to Eisenhower, are. 


ROM the train window, and espe- | 
cially from the air, the countryside 
has the appearance of a huge park. 

Never, so early in the Spring, has it bloomed 
more verdantly. So prolific is Nature this human beings is one of self-control, 

season that suburban lawns need cutting The sad procession of the American dead 
once a week, if not more often. Spreading | of World War II from foreign burying 
elms arch the village street. The yellow | places to cemeteries here in the homeland, 
forsythia has come and gone. White petals | which was at its height a year ago, is mostly | 
overburden bridal-wreath shrubs like a | over this Memorial Day. A few flag-draped World War I we thought all we had to do } 
heavy fall of snow on evergreen boughs. | caskets move in and out of the railroad sta- | “5 to bury our heads in the sand. Now, | 
White and purple lilac blossoms are, alas, | tions this Spring-of 1949. But it is a after World War II, we are the world’s 
at this early date, beginning to fade. But | spectacle which we shall not much longer | ™OSt ardent supporters of collective se- 
the hills are green; yellow dandelions and | witness. — curity. | 
buttercups brighten field and meadow. Sun- | There are, however, other reminders of After the first World War the Allied na- | 


light filters down through the clear, Spring the tragic experience of the American | tions made a sentimental and somewhat fu- 

air, repeating Nature’s annual miracle of | people who fled Europe to escape from tile gesture signifying the tragedy of the 4 

birth and rebirth. Old World burdens and injustices and who experience they had all endured. Each , 

Tomorrow, in the morning the peal of | find today that their supposed escape was a buried and made obeisance to the remains 

church bells and in the afternoon the roll | snare and a delusion. “Peace is indivisible.” | of what they called “the unknown soldier” 

of drums will signalize a holiday which we | Who, do you suppose, said that? None other ~ 7 France, under the Arc de Triomphe, in 

Americans, except in the Southern states, | than a former Foreign Minister of the So- Place d’Etoile; in England in Westminster | 

Lieve nuw been observing for almost ¢.cen- _ viet Government, Maxim Litvinoff, which Abbey, in the United States in Arlington | 

tury. (Note, we should get together with | serves to recall that once Russia felt that it Cemeterys 

our Southern brethren and honor our dead | was in her interest to pursue a conciliatory These men we honor were, of course, 

on the same day.) No other legal holiday, | program in world affairs.’ not “unknown.” They were in life known 

save those of religious origin, has the se- Reminders? Yes. In the Globe a few to many, They are only “unidentified.” 

rene, peaceful quality of this one. The ob- | days ago were two items: in one column a In Arlington Cemetery there are more than 

servance has broadened in scope since Gen '| report of the funeral services for Ex-Defense 4000 unidentified dead, including more than > PR 

John A. Logan, as commander-in-chief of | Secretary Forrestal, a war casualty if there 2000 Civil War. veterans. +P 

the Grand Army of the Republic, in the | ever was one, and in the next column as In our helplessness perhaps we shall do Sn 

late 60s inaugurated the custom of decorat- | Poignanta Memorial Day report as it would| well to pay heed to a wise observer of hu- 
| ing the graves of our fallen soldiery. Now, | Pe Possible to find. Here was recorded the | man affairs who says that what we lack 


for many, it is an occasion to think of the death of a Dorchester youth, Sgt Francis E. | today is a suitable epitaph for memorials 
family lot, to recall loved h Whelton, from wounds suffered on Guam in d. 
: : ones who have | the recent war. The obituary recalls that to our recent soldier dea 


passed on in a more peaceful environment | the i i 

I young man left Boston English High 
than ne wad carnage of the battlefield. | School to enlist in the same division in URGES U. S. TS. TO. 
But, primarily, tomorrow is set aside to which his father saw action in France in — i last night that his 
think of the soldier’s sacrifice and to ask || World War The father, Lt Frank Whel- HONOR ¢: A. R. actions were prompted) by) @ 80 
ourselves whether the human race will ever fon Gis Obes Yerie peo ey coche ae hs ina Boston Post citer 2 


from wounds of a quarter-century ago. He said he already has conferred 
on the matter with Preside 


on record as men who despise war. It 
was an American General who said: “War 
is hell,” 

We Americans have the will and the de- 
sire to banish war from the earth. The only 
question is how we shall do it. After 


a SaaS aes." 


He has introduced a bill in Con- 
gress for the issuance of a special 
3-cent postage stamp commemorat- 


realize the centuries-ol “ ea oo 

qd dream of “peace — We, the living, might do well tomorrow | M’ ppc Proposes 

by eat th, go od will toward prea js : _| Truman, Congressional leaders a 

fi to pause and recall the words of the poet | samp for L federal department heads, includi 

Sad. “Remind shi Gaia: | tan. o vast Meeting | ain np es Ee 

se S mv intention to do 
ers Too full atrendiy is the grave 41%, thing within my power to ay 

A move % give national recogni- 


Of fellows that were good and brave 
4 ; tion to the last encampment of the | | the federal government participates 


’ ery os not aes as benign as it has” : ‘And died b th ‘ 
| appear ese last fe eeks a é ie ecause they were.” G.A.R, to be held thi t| | te the fullest extent in the co 
q he e in New hep -Death, in due time, comes to all men, “Indianapolis, has been saree by | bed Miter dare ee of the G 
. { Ss 1 Sars which w have both hi 
and there are doubtless more aaa ware | tires aah Me eel and sentimental signifi 
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the world at large. 
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reads as follows: 
“To the men of Boston who died for 
their country on land and sea (note the 
omission of “in the air”) in the war which 
kept this Union whole, destroyed slavery 
and Maintained the Constitution, the 
grateful city has built this monument 


generations.” 

_ The “unfinished work” to which we 
should be dedicated, in order that our dead 
of two world wars “shall not have died 
in vain,” is to create a spirit of unity in 
In our own land we 
Rave many races and creeds, and we have 
achieved essential unity by guaranteeing 
civil liberties to all. There has been a lot 
of silly talk about “one world.” Culturally, 
We are not very close to the people of 
China, India or southeast Asia. But they 
and we face the fact that modern inven- 
tion has made time and space rather un- 
important, and also has created the atomic 
bomb and other devastating weapons. 
the inhabitants of the earth can pool their 


efforts in behalf of guaranteed peace. 
World government is the only solution 
for our major problem. We can afford to 
sacrifice a little of our sovereignty in order 
to permit our sons and grandsons to die 
in bed rather than on the battlefield. Lim- 
ited world government with power to 
avert war—this should be our goal. And 
let’s not make this an exclusive society. 
Let any nation in, no matter what its re- 
ligion may be or its system of economics. 
Here is the “unfinished work” which 
must be accomplished, or not merely “free- 
dom” but “people” themselves will “vanish 


| from the earth.” 


Let us “here highly resolve «ss ” 


Bugle FP x + ledger 

We have the following froYn Past 
State Commander Harold M. Drown | 
of the Sons of Uhion Veterans of 
the Civil war: 

“Issuance of a commemorative 3- 
cent postage stamp, with first day’s 
sale at Indianapolis, Aug. 29, where 
and when the final encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic 
will be held, is announced by the 
Postoffice Department and duly ap-| 
preciated. | 

+ “Tn design and general attractive- | 
ness ‘the stamp is among the best | 
of philatelic effort in the vast| 
splurge of output during the past 
decade or so. The likenéss to a 
G.A.R. “vet” is particularly strik- 

> ing. But why RED in color when 
the G.A.R. has been known for 
years as the ‘Boys in Blue’? 

| “It would seem that much of the 
identity of the event and signifi- 
| cance ‘of the occasion will be ob- | 
scured merely through the wrong 
ice of printer's ink.” 
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—‘‘The first year we 
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handful of the i 
| new 3-cent stamp which made its 
|| first appearance in 
‘|} where the encampme : 
place, last Monday, is now avail- 
able to Bostonians at all 96 stations 
and branches of the postoffice. 
The stamp, issuance of which igh 
sponsored by Congressman John v. 
McCormack to mark the historic 
event, is of special delivery size, 


printed in re 

* || veteran as he 
\| him, is the 5 
| peared in his yout 


ent is taking 


ment of the G.AR.’ 


and in the uppe 
hourglass, 
with most of the sand run out. 
Anticipating an u 

d for this new stam 
ottice Department has ordered 110, 


000,000 of them printed. 


STAMP HONORS G.A.R ; 
ncampment of the Union Veterans) 
sale in Boston post offices. 
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: Massachusetts’ Only G. A. R. Member Meets Another 
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W/HEN THE GLOBE MAN'S AUTO stopped in front of 29 
Berkeley st., Springfield, a man, neatly dressed and alert, came out of 
the house and got into the car. Francis Munroe Atherton was a veteran 
of the Civil War, 98 years old but you'd never know it, It was a big 
day in his life: he had never met, except once casually, his fellow 
itownsman Charles B. Burt, 96, only living member of the G.-A, R. in 
|Massachusetts. Veteran Atherton himself had never got around to 
joining the G. A. R., but when he saw Burt he decided he'd ‘like 
|to join up. 

Veteran Burt was as excited and pleased over the meeting as Vet- 
eran Atherton. In no time at all they were like two old cronies, talking 
| over Civil War days. They even played a game of chess. They 

planned to attend Memorial Day exercises together. 

Atherton was born in Cheshire, Mass., while his mother was on a 
visit. Vermont was his home and it was from Reédsboro, Vt., that he 
went to war. He has lived in Springfield 59 years. He makes his 
home with his only living child, his daughter, Mrs, Ralph G. Hall. 

Burt was born in Agawam during a visit of his mother to that 
Springfield suburb. He has lived in Springfield all his life and went 
to war from there. He lives at the home of Miss Emma B. Josselyn, |4 

_ |Wesson st, : 

Atherton has been a Mason 77 years, a span of membership 

equalled perhaps by no other Mason now living. 
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es Their first chess game although they have been neighbors 59 years. 
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This is the season of re- 
membrance .... when Amer- 
cans pause to decorate the 
last resting places of those 
who sacrificed their lives to 
secure and preserve the 
rights of free men and a 
free nation. History records 
the exploits of the nation’s 
heroes in seven wars—from 
Bunker Hill to Okinawa — 
from the flintlock - armed 
embattled farmer to the 
atom age hero who died 

: on foreign soil to preserve 
oe Ea? es oa cherished way of life. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR—The Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775, Americans all. SO oar a ea zs 

_where American defenders twice repulsed and later gave way to WAR OF 1812—A British plan to invade northern New York was 

attacking British forces when ammunition was exhausted. disrupted when American ships defeated a British squadron on 
Lake Champlain near Plattsburg, N. Y., on Sept. 11, 1814. 
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MEXICAN WAR—On April 18, 1847, Gen Winfield Scott de- 
feated a Mexican Army at Cerro Gordo, a fortified pass at the 
foot of the eastern Cordillera Mountain range. 
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CIVIL al Ae charge up Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg | 
on July 3, 1863, marked the high point tor the Confederate 
Army. Attack was repulsed by Union soldiers, and forced Gen | 


Lee to retreat across the Potomac. Over 50,000 were killed | 
and wounded. - / 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR—The famous "Rough Rider" charge 
on San Juan Hill on July |, 1898. This war proclaimed the United | 
States as a world power and led to marked reorientation in. 
foreign policy. 
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“geht: WAR Il—Hitting the beach. A scene familiar to thousands WORLD WAR I—Over the top in France in the 1918 Mewes 
of veterans in the European and Pacific theatres of war—the greatest Argonne offensive. The assault broke the Hindenburg line and 
gpilicts in the nation's history. (U.S. Coast Guard Photo) _ caused Germany to sue for peace, Globe-Metro Group Photos 


Boston Sunday Glove — 


“Let us then... gather around their sacred re- 
mains and garland the passionless mounds above them 
with the choicest Nowers of Springtime” ...excerpt from 
Gen John A. Logan's famous Order No. 11 to the Grand Army 
of the Republic on May 5, 1868. ; 


By HARVEY E. LANDERS 
Globe's Military Editor 


Time has taken its toll of the Grand Army, but its spirit 
still marches on in the beautiful commemorative exercises 
adopted by the nation in hallowed remembrance of those who 
have passed on. This Memorial Day the Boys in Blue will be 
remembered by the G. A. R. patriotic orders and the veterans 
of three later wars, who will spread the "choicest flowers of 
Springtime” on the last resting places of their comrades. 


DECORATION DETAIL — 
West Roxbury veterans en 
route to decorate graves in 
St. Joseph's Cemetery —a 
scene enacted in every cem- 
etery in the nation on this 
Memorial Day. Headed by 
John J. S. Fahey, United 
Spanish War Veterans, the 
detail includes Lt John J. 
‘O'Connor, USMC Reserve; 
'Lt John P. Swift, USN Re- 
iserve; Lt Col Thomas W. 
‘Crosby, USA; Maj Charles 
R. Lovejoy of John T. Fallon 
Post, V. F. W., and James P. 
Hanron, West Roxbury Post, 
A.L. 


VETERANS OF THREE WARS 
—Spanish War veteran John 
J. S. Fahey places flowers on 
the grave of Rev. John F. 
Broderick, former pastor of 
St. Theresa's Church, West 
Roxbury, and former Army 
chaplain. Veterans of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and representatives of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars’ 
and American Legion com- 
|bine in the beautiful custom 
of remembrance and, in the 
words of Gen Logan's order, 
"raise above them the dear 
old flag . . . and renew 
vledges to aid and assist 
ose whom they left among 
a sacred charge on a 
on's gratitude.” 
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‘The men on these pages are, by the latest count 
ire could make, all the veterans left from the Civil 
/ar. To get this collection, Lire wrote every Civil 
ar veteran on the government lists. Those who 
_ did not answer were located by Lire correspond- 

ents. In the process a few were discovered whom 

even the government agencies did not know about. 
Of the three million men who fought in the Civil 

War, 2,500,000 survived when peace came in 1865. : : 

Today all that are left are these 38 Confederate and JOHN CHISUM, 100° MAR IMeGOVERT £03 Eanes aioe Renabo ware 

30 Union veterans (left). Their last years are helped a BEN -HUR AR perk ET EXAS pea tmes 2 elebe ohded AE 

by pensions, a federal one averaging $120 a month | Ves 

for Union men, state allotments of $5 to $100 for the 

Confederate veterans, who are not entitled to the 
+: eid pension. Most Civil War veterans are still 

alive because they were in their teens during the war 
~ and lied about their ages to get into the fighting. Be- 
ause of that fact it is doubtful that the veterans of 
World War II will look as hale and hearty in 2029, 
84 years after V-J Day, as these veterans do today. 


ARNOLD MURRAY, 101 T. B. IDEN, 99 JEREMIAH O'BRIEN, 104 J. H. WHITSETT, 101 
ORANGEBURG, S. C. LOVELADY, TEXAS KIRBYVILLE, TEXAS ¥ _ BONHAM, TEXAS ics Be 


BURREL MARICLE, 105 THOMAS RIDDLE, 103 W. N. WHITTON, 102 ‘WILLIAM TOWNSEND, 102 JOSEPH ROBLES, 102 AUGUST SAUCIER, 105 
ELIZABETH, LA, WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS TIMPSON, TEXAS OLLA, LA. TAMPA, FLA. LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


JAMES ARNN, 102 STEPHEN DUPRE, 104 WILLIAM JAMES, 100 CHARLES MATTHEWS, 100 FRANK DALTON, 101 GEORGE BANISTER, 100 
MARLOW, OKLA. BROWNFIELD, TEXAS GRAND SALINE, TEXAS BLUEFIELD, W. VA. ANGLETON, TEXAS RICHMOND, VA. 


WILLIAM KEITH, 99 J. W. MOORE, 97 WILLIAM LUNDY, 101 SAM BENNETT, 99 ALTER WILLIAMS, 103 AARON COCKERHAM, 400 
CARYVILLE, FLA. SELMA, ALA. LAUREL HILL, FLA. RELIEF, N.C. FRANKLIN, TEXAS MITCHELL RIVER, N.C. 


| eS 


JOHN MARCUM, 96 WILLIAM BUCK, 96 P, R. CRUMP, 101 JOHN GRAVES, 107 GEORGE KEITH, 97 JOHN SALLING, 101 
BERTA, ARK. MUSKOGEE, OKLA, TALLADEGA, ALA. HIGGINSVILLE, MO. GRACEVILLE, FLA. SLANT, VA. 
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RUFFIN COLLIE, 105 


JOSHUA JONES, 101 SAMUEL RANEY, 102 


JONESBORO, ARK ARDMORE, OKLA, SALTERS DEPOT, S. C. TULSA, OKLA. MOUNT VERNON, TEXAS FRANKLIN COUNTY, N.C, 
' = a ~ te 


. M. LAUDERMILK, 101 JOHN SHEPHERD, 103 V. E. LIFRAGE, 101 
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“SPEAKING OF PICTURES cowrmes 
“THE WAR” 


TO A SOUTHERN BOY WHO LIVED IN THE 190 
ITS MEMORY WILL NOT DIE WITH ITS VETERANS 


The words and pictures on the preceding two pages say that 
only this handful is left; that the rest are dead and gone and 
(by implication) that “the war” is gone with them. That will 
be true only when the children who grew up in the early years 
of this century are dead and gone too, when the mounds of 
Shiloh and Chancellorsville and Gettysburg are no longer 
alive and green in the spring. Perhaps to the boy of the Nort 
in the early 1900s “the war” was not the present and perv 
sive event that it was to his contemporary of the South. Bu 
in the South of 40 years ago the old men were the veterans o 
“the war’ and the battlefields all about still echoed to bugle: 
and Minié balls. ‘The war” still was an event to be known 
and shared, the outcome still touched the heart and shaped 
the mind... . 

The old man next door had a long white beard and fierce 
blue eyes. On a summer afternoon in Mississippi a boy lis- 
tening to the old man’s tales confessed that one of his grand- 
fathers had never liked the war, had actually voted against se- 
cession in Georgia and to the day that he lost an arm at Shiloh 
had never knowingly killed a Yankee. The old man’s eyes 
blazed. “Boy,” he said, “boy, never tell that around. I’— 
and a gnarled finger jabbed at the boy— “I always aimed for 
the belly!” The boy shivered and was ashamed. 

There was in the town another old man with a white beard, 
stiffer but not quite so long. He ran a hardware store and on 
July 4 of 1917 was called upon with other merchants of the 
town to display the Stars and Stripes for the first time since 
1860. It was the first July Fourth of Woodrow Wilson’s war, 

and the advanced spirits of the town had argued successfully 

SO 1 FLUNK OUT — that it was a proper occasion on which to acknowledge, for- 

Sedge sated eel: ee mally and forever, the end of “the war.” Only the old man 
tai BAD BREATH, JiMt— TESTS PROVE THAT IN 7 OUT OF 10 CASES, ane Ae Rees fel pee a Sane ba decined be 
e169’) OR YOU'D HAVE =) COLGATES INSTANTLY STOPS BAD BREATH Pao ee Mi ont ob ils store, and he'deciined to walk under 


—— 


SEEN OUR DENTIST THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! other people’s flags. On that morning he marched down the 

LONG AGO! center of the street until he reached a point precisely oppo- 
site the door of his store. There he made a sharp left turn and 
marched inside. He did not again appear on the street until 
the sun and the flags went down. 

There was “Yankee Smith.” He was never called anything 
else and he was practically never seen in the town. He had 
fought in the Union Army and afterward he bought a dairy 
farm a few miles out. His name was a byword among the boys 
of the town, and when they ventured so far into the country 
- = os ex they used to skirt his place, talking with grave fear of the re- 


Bao ACTIVE PENETRATING FOAM GETS ; port that he kept a gun in readiness for any Confederate who | 
INTO HIDDEN CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH— j S dared to trespass. It was a matter of adult remark, a sign of 
HELPS CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES : progress, that he was able to remain and prosper in decent 
ar. pe heal 8 ein Wig & insulation from his neighbors, who bought his milk but did 

E CAUSE OF MUCH BAD BREATI i Pas 


not have much truck with him. And, to a boy of the town who 
was taken one Sunday afternoon to the farm of Yankee Smith, 
there was a sharp and never-forgotten shock in the discovery 


NO OTHER TOOTHPASTE CLEANS that he was a gentle old man who served watermelon just a 
TEETH BETTER THAN COLGATE DENTAL anybody would. 
CREAM! AND HOW I GO FOR COLGATE'S . 8 

GRAND WAKE-UP FLAVOR! There was Mrs. Inge. Old Colonel Inge, dead in the boy 


time, had been the town magnate and their great house was 
a rotting stone pile in the years of these notes. Albert Sidney 
Johnston, the Confederate commander at nearby Shiloh, had 
stayed at Ingeheim and it was said that when a Yankee bul- 
let killed him he had in his gray coat a half-moon apple pie 
that Mrs. Inge had given him before he rode to battle. Peo- 
ple did not hold against Mrs. Inge the legend that afterward, 
when the Union Army moved in from Shiloh and captured 
the town, she also entertained Ulysses S. Grant and gave him 
a half-moon pie when he rode away. Mrs. Inge was old and dy- 
ing in the dying house on a morning when the boy was taken 
to see her. All that he remembered was an overwhelming sense 
that the tiny lady in the canopied bed was “the war” and all 
that it meant. The boy wept when she died, perhaps because 
so much that was vivid and real in his America went with her. 


—Joun OsBorne 
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INDIANAPOLIS, / Aug. 26 (AP) — 


5 @ s Charles L., Chappell, 99-year-old Civil 
war veteran who served with Company 
Nn | ni y | n e ‘ | | D, 10th New York Infantry, arrived 


here for the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic’s annual encampment by airplane 
l today from Long Beach, Calif. 
; One other veteran came by train,’ & 
bringing to an even dozen the number [ 
of the aging men who fought for the 
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By PAUL STEVENS 
Time’s sand runs low; only a ‘for| . 


B. BURT, 98, Spring- 
grains remain. Taps is sounding for CHARLES 


KDE ee field. He enlisted with the gh os 
of Mrs. Phin-'| unteers and was stationed in Ba 


i ‘4 ‘nied thinks iil peack® Was declared | Union from mii to ‘ie beng (ee! ce 
ic in e pauses, more un i encampment. i R. Benne 
fhe Grand Army of the Rpeublic iy He feels funny; a lump starts) PALBANUS. D.' CLAFLIN, 99, ct fol, of Waynesfield, OF assistant adjucll 
Massachusevts, i ¢ ill never }| / He saw action tant of the Ohio department, / 
hroat. This wi Attleboro, He p n i 
Five years ago, 69 Cll Mar tor|to are Gen Banks in the New Orleans Se SPO ily ed 
lerans survive ’ .|do, os 


Recap ar 
campaign and along the Mississipp 
years ago, 54; three years ago, 37; He wilted OM wee paig 


| 
z |jand Red Rivers. He was one of three '99-Year- j - W//5 
two years ago, 26; list Fee, ave “He was active and in good health||°? "Sozen volunteers who escap ray. Old Fli es np 
‘\day, only nine remain. 


i i dangerous mis-| | 
died so far this month; three died|,imost until the time of his death,||capture while on a a 8 To GAR Encampment 


; soar i ~: 
last. being out and around New Bedford) se PRE, eae geet | | INDIANAPOLIS, DRT: 
On Dec, 2, Albert A. Davis, LOW-|oniy last Saturday. Attleboro, He served as a seaman) |. nes L. Chappell, 99-year-old 
) ele ae a opt Se Was (The reporter thinks of that letter||-hoard the USS Neasho until), |Civil War veteran who served with 
the battlefield, succumbed. He 


ld, Two days later Charles|on Mrs. Phinney’s desk, hears her|| August, 1865. For years, he and his|; ||\Company D, 10th New York In- | 
96 years old, ‘T'w' , 


obinson ast Melrose ay again, “He sends a che Ty myporary i fantry, arrived here for the G } 
1. Rob 97 Melrose veteran Reni, oad heck every,| contemporary, Claflin, belonged to ntry, RY | 
i ve. ¢ ‘ ig ie e- Bee \lthe Attleboro GAR Dining Ciub, or- Army of the Republic’s annual en ls 
died. Five other veterans died be-|ye rand 


“His death thins the ranks of the ganized to celebrate at get agro ‘pape ish rota today from 
i Dense of last month, then, Civil War veterans of this state to|| once fi eon the bravery 0 ia | Ba eines eoteraed acti by aan | 
tk ober of survivors left stood|11 men,” the typewriter spells out. jmen in 3 f 
ne 


| left out of the] THOMAS A. CORSON of Salem, |* [bringing to an even dozen the num- CIVIL WAR relics, including a G. A. F 
at 13. Let the clock tick alone hod Se neta sent to the|dean of the survivors. He deserves); a of the aging men present for hatoand rifle.t- aredauiearihedalainan 
the morning of Dec. 29. Let it stop. 146.00 as: football team, special attention, for he is a very ; e encampment, He is John R. 

|| In GAR headquarters at the State|Civil War to make 


} : J clean-up process by Donald Firmin 

J 1 : ial man. The fact that he lives Bennett, 101, of Waynesville, Ohio, | . 

House, Mrs. Helen A. agree 9 bis eas aes ee I teaner reason. Here’s his ee vile Eonar adjutant cy iy Ohio de- Nat g helper. i. oalige: Confec 
lose friend 0: =|lump in the. 1 % le’s echoes chased eac ent, erate currency hanging in closet. 

| atte 24 hy erantine She has just learned| “Burial will be at the Rural ceme-} The bugle’s t % 47 e tb | / is 


; t . s 3 illin t 
‘The Herald carried an obituary) tery.” ‘The story is finished. That's other abe ar bak on ty “yl C ne 
baat Asvs before on William H.Jthat. But actually it is only the pei Fare beh The battle i ; 
: | 

nha 100, of the Hyde Park GAR aang New Year, symbol of new}drums rumbled; Bia ig He eee 1 TO HE AD G. A ee 

post. “li it became clear] Tom Corson of the 
nce of a Herald re-|life to many, began, j Saippkt hat day, do-|| | | 
k “i Ne. Phinney draws Bun-|that the baby year was no respecter be pai agi eH pi ig he Fe ARS, | 218/70 FINE TRIBUTE 

ae from the “on deck” file,|of age. On Jan. 5, Prince A. Phin-|0e nis “Bone ail right, too, until a} |) IN Té the Editor of th : 

ton’s card trom i vvest” file and says\ney, 97, last GAR survivor of the He was doing al right, too, Wee nl, | ies. of the Post: 

oe e cate wher voice: Brookline post, died. confederate bullet whizze haa] i} G ak dedication Jan. 4 by| 
| | with a catch in ate later, another veteran|his chest. ‘ c |] 0 _—_ overnor Bradford of State House! 
| {ac bhiat makes a alle are names er verea the final roll-call. Julius). For. three days and peer t | . V 99 Room 27 as a “memorial and shrine | 
fin tne an 30.000 GAR members|Fitts, whose life measured an even he lay on, the Wagar” Lic iiher stark eteran, , to to the Grand Army of the Republic, | 

pimpehile to preserve the union 80 century, passed away in Medfield, unconscious most 0 2 I 
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Department of Massachusetts,” ac-| 


i anaesthesia | a 
leeate aso. Still living are: |gifuly, for there wasphere were no|¢ | Be Last Commander tare cf lect tn 
| Mrs. Phinney tries to conceal het|" CHARLES F. STAPLES of Teo: sulfa drugs to halt infection. There |c | yh Ae Se Sat and emaneat nvites the inter- | 
©) motions. She picks up a letter from) inister, 96, last of 300 members o}}*" nM chaplain to remove the sting|t || apaere operation not only of the 
| ler desk, dated Dec. 22. Her name Stevens post, GAR. He fought in bY ae p || GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Sept. 29 seeey. nion Veterans of the Civil | 
icjand address are on it, written lthe ‘vil war with his falher and)" when the doctors came, they said, | (AP)—Six of only 28 aged survivors j War, but also by members of allcamsy 
if firm handwriting. Inside is a check). sncle. Today, his youngest son, Will- ith Gnas <hrugs and their expres- E | of the Grand Army of the Republic | 8anizations affiliated with this de-} 
|_| for $25 to be used Coane ie meet €X" liam F., serves his country. ee that his heart couldn’t beatly || today elected 99-year-old Theodore ! eben of ‘the G.A.R. “The room 

penses for the approaching year. HENRY B. VOGEL of East Wey-| nich longer i | A, Penland of Portland, Ore., to steer shall serve,” says the act, “as a| 
f “Isn't that wonderful handwrit- mouth, 97, only living member of| Today Tom Corson’s heart beats!’ the G.A.R, through its final year as patie! for such mementoes, rec- 
‘ling for a man 93 years old?” Mrs.| > cigs post. He served with com-|:,; i+; 103d year with that same pride): | 4” active organization. ords, relics and historical data 

Phinney asks. “The check is from pany G, > Massachusevts heavy) 95 country as on that eventful day|¢ | For their last encampment next (Civil war) as may be deposited ! 
| George Alden. He’s our Etats CO artillery, in several encounters with) 5. 1862. t | year they chose Indianapolis, where | with the State House superinten- 

mander, you know. He sends a chee) 1.” contederates. the first gathering was held in 1866 dent for that purpose,” ete. | 

every year. He's so cute. cared ALPHONSE WITHERELL of | and six others have been held since Further, the legislation provides | 

and ache ings; Mrs. Phinney Northampton, 101, He helped ee ee uy ; pee : Pripitteloa: sorta 4 be used as a| 

The telephone rings, . capture of Fort Hudson on the Mis-;~-~"7)  ,, AFR enland, the youngest of the six } meeting place by all organizations 

| pales. ; terete stastoet. He was severely wounded. Ete hes put two Civil | at the 82nd encampment here, was paiiliated with this departmentmof |” 
| oe sare at mo eas “rom. | Doctors shook their heaus and said|| 3, veterans left, Commander | moved up from senior vice com- | the G.A.R. by arrangement with thé |” 
| |\law,” she eg te Fee cich | he eo’ ~ not live long. He has out- Charles B. Burt of the Massachu- | mander to commander in chief. | superintendent. 

mander 181 


} This opportunit 
lived all thoco doctors. tts G.AR. and George Riley, who| For his old post the Civil war vet- Be % 
shortage of nurses that none can be setts G.A.R. 


im.” GEORGE A. GAY, formerly of never did join the G.A.R.- i | erans picked John H. Grate, 103, of 

ve the sa tick on. It is now TH a aor ae ‘ae Gommnances Ea phere 0 | aewater, Ont ae has been chap- 

t day. ‘Tre reporter|Nashua, N. H. 95, “|| field. He will be 99 nex . 1. Mr. lain in chief. The new junior vice 

aban ‘nretrlewed ies. Phinney is in cae ag a fos ea | Riley, Dos an nat | ed antl: hg | ont aterm, 

5 r ‘ so ene [Er ’ Ai : t emen “y | . oplin, 0., who as een 
the Herald office. It is his obit ‘in the Civil War when he} lives 4 Ji | ” Da 

uary night,” and he is wondering |# captain in the al/F7 | national patriotic instructor for the 


| to secure the preservation of au-% 
thentic and informing material oth 
the Civil war such, for instance, ~ 


—<—_—1 


| Union soldiers’ and sailors’ letters, 
jis surely worthy of active co-opera. 
j tion by all persons interested. 


: < is 97. | : : 
di ct, was hardly more than a child. After er AS + -| past year. Bo8ten__~ ‘sr H 
i die nex qa teh the war, he joined Gen. Custer’s bi Because OF URAER Meee wna aepletna tory ee f 
fee GAR commander just sntees ene airaginnry crema | ranks, the aged boys :in blue decided ' 
ee ; , been killed in the m is 
died,” the city editor calls out. Indians if his enlistment hadn’t run i ‘ee - ihe Ad 20 fletlory [ee 
REPORTER STARTS STORY out a couple of months beforehand. pore ae year. werd 
The reporter gets busy- He starts|Three years ago, Gay said em- 


ry siete hatically ata department con- 
MEW BEDFORD, Dec. 29—George Tengen! “We should go over there 
IN. Alden, 98, state commander Of|and get Hitler.” ey 
the GAR and this city’s last Civil) TBWIS JOSSLYN, 101, of es 
War veteran,” he writes in approved| Hypnover. He was stricken with ie 
obituary style, “died today at St.J/while en route with Company &, 
Luke’s Hospital from influenza after |3 3th Volunteers, to relieve Gen.| 
!a short illness.” Lutier at New Orleans,. A son was 
vxilled in the last. war 


Civil WarV ets ob GAR Re 


ut To, 36 lembers 


WE, fine band—tr 
SEATTLE, Wash., Aug. 15 Unit Sstétes Marine band—tra- 


i iti ¢ G¢.A.R. encampments 
oats Bone ee wee Repub, pl ee aa rae Hiram R. 
its ranks cut to 86 members whose| Gaie of Seattle, who will be 100 
average age approximates 99 years,| years old in November, probably 
| will hold what may be its last en-| will ave, TS ee cms 

i i is J i ‘tland, Ore., junior vice com- 
oa i gee ube AEE te sor-inechiet, aldo will try to 
25 to 0. 


ise ; Ses be there. 
With each passing year thinning | 


itg ranks—15 veterans have died| The G.AR. numbered more than 
Sas etiis first of the yeatr—the once | 309,000 in its peak year in 1890 
vide veterans organization prob-| and its 86 SUR Toe med Bot ie 
ably will be represented by less ony erage ae eard fs more 
than the 13 members who attended Probably ete a oS Yer 
the 79th encampment in Columbus,| Who do not belong to \the ors 


ATTENDING the 82d encampment of the Grand 


wee 2 0 H. Osborn, 104, i r i 
\Ohio, last year. (The United Con-| ization. relia! St she Reoupiie, these six Union Army vet- Atwater, Ohio; BA eng ek ae H. Grate,103, 
\roderate Veterans held their last} Only one state, California, has ss | retnibhbe ee ae - 617 years to the GAR Albert Woolson Sent Eastin pein sh or 
er ea ; ajority. of the apids, Mich. Th iy , * ames A, 
-eunion in 1940). many as ten and a majority I ere are only Hard, 107, R : 
Fert will be a parade and the'states have no surviving members. | 28 survivors in the entire U. S. Left to right, are: ochester, N. ¥. Hundreds of well-wish- - 


Chas. L. Chappel, 102, Long Beach, Cal.; William ore srected them. 
fo Pa oe Sp ext Bic yk Tay ee 


teat AS ¢ 
of 


Mieene et EN 


Knox during the R 


OPEN AT 


COLONIAL 
DAYS wedding 
dress {circa 1730) 
on display at 
Dillaway House. 
is €xamined b 

Mrs. Hildabelle 
C. Bence {lef} 
and Mrs. Helen 
‘Kuchler, visitors 
from Jackson- 
ville, Ala. 


Society. 


« 


DILLAWAY. 
CRADLE is in- 
spected by Con- 
rad W. Masson. 
Vice Pres. Alice 
Pierce and Pres. 
Mrs. Charles C. 
Cottrell of the 
society look on. 
Battle of Bunker 
Hill was —wit- 
nessed by mili- 
| tary leaders from 
upper-story win- 


. dows. 


Easton Landmark Being Razed 


; 


| 


. i: i demolished by 
HALL, Turnpike street, Eastondale, is being 
art Hobbs (seen In the doorway) who as oat coarse Pee erral 
4 hall, once the centre act 
he baer toggle a eee through public subscription on 


\the site of the first GAR H< which burned in 1882. The post was | 


organized Feb. 29, 1868. 


MEMBERS OF THE Roxbury Historical Society recently 
sponsored a reception marking the summer Visiting 
season in the 199-year-old Dillaway House on Roxbury 
st., Roxbury. Originally a Parsonage, the house served 
as headquarters of Gen William Heath and Gen Henry 
evolution 


TIC of 13-room house contains many 
flags including 24-star “Missouri Hag" of 1821, pointed 
out by Frederick J. Soule, of the Roxbury Historical 


‘LAST OF CUSTER'S | 


i Military and Naval 
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Photos by Walter Masson 
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MEN DIES AT 104 | 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark, Nov, 8 eaihs 
—Julian Ransier, who said me, wes | 
the last surviving member 0 


| Civil war Custer’s brigade, died to-| 


7 yas 104, 
oe apiatamens interview several 
months ago, Ransier SE tha 
self with Custer’s brigade “ a 
Union army, headed by nte 
| George Custer, who later was - 


3 st stand” 
in the famous “Custer’s la oe 


|against Indians in the Wes 
nhlas CANT Evict 


Lhe 4/7/44 


Last Grand Army Veteran 


ito Hold Convention at Home 


By HARVEY E. LANDERS 

The state’s last Grand Army “Boy 
in Blue” will hold a convention 
this week—at home. 
viving member and commander of 
the once great Massachusetts De- 
partment, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, will “carry on” the tradition- 
al annual encampment ceremony in 
his home, 14 Wesson st., Springfield, 
next Friday. 

It will be the second year that the 
lone survivor has rapped his gavel 
to call the one-man convention to 
order. Since its inception in 1867, 
when it was a flourishing organiza- 
tion of over 30,000 Civil War vet- 
erans, the Massachusetts department 
encampments have been recorded in 
history and publicly known in re- 
cent years—as a symbol of stead- 
fast national spirit. 

The filial devotion to the old 
j| Veterans by allied organizations 
|} Comprising sons, daughters and af- 
filiated groups was publicly ex- 
pressed each year at encampment- 
time by messages of loyalty and 
greeting. 

This year, as last, the lone sur- 
Vivor will receive the greetings at 
home, through Mrs. Helen Phinney, 
G. A. R. department secretary, who 
has handled department affairs at 
the State House the past 20 years. 

Heads of the allied groups holding 
annual conventions in Boston this 
and next week have been invited| 
to bring their greetings to the State 
House office Wednesday between 10; 
o'clock and noon, where Mrs. Phin-| 
ney will receive in behalf of Com} 
Burt. | 

Friday, Mrs. Phinney at Spring- 
field will relay the greetings to the 
commander and assist him in carry- 
ing through the annual encampment 
ritual, which will be recorded, 
printed in book form and filed for 
posterity as the records of the 80th 
annual encampment of the Massa- 
chusetts Department, Grand Army 
of the Republic, 

Daughters vf Union Veterans 


| 
The 56th annual convention of the 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War will be held at the Hotel 
Lenox Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
convention banquet Tuesday eve-| 
ning will be in charge of Mrs.| 
Velma MacKay, president, 
Ladies of the G. A.R. - 
The 67th convention of the Ladies | 
of the Grand Army of the Republic 
will be held in the Hotel Manger} 


annual reception to allied 
Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock, 


groups | 


'|Square Hotel 


Tuesday and Wednesday with the | ment. 


Woman's Relief Corps 
The Woman's Relief Corps will 

gather for their 67th convention in 
the Hotel Touraine, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Sessions open at 10 
o’clock Tuesday; a banquet will be 
held that evening with Mrs. Ellenore 
M. Zeller, national president as 
guest, and the convention will close 
with a campfire session Wednesday 
evening at 8 o’clock, 

Sons of Union Veterans 

The annual encampment of the 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War and Auxiliary will be held at 
the Hotel Bradford, April 15, 16. A 
preliminary tea will be served at 3 
‘|o’clock next Sunday in the Copley 
by Mrs. Lawrence D. 
Riley, wife of the department com-| 
mander. All staff officers of both! 
Sons of Veterans and Auxiliary } 
groups, théir husbands and wives! 
are invited. | 

Annual memorial services will be 
held in Christ Church, Cambridge, 
next Sunday at 4:30 under direction 
of Col Frederic G, Bauer, PDC; 
Rev. A. A. Bronsdon, PDC, and Mrs. 
Sarah Cole, Plymouth, chaplains, 
(Sunday evening at 7:30 in the Hotel 
|Bradford Oval Room, where the 
|G. A. R. formerly met, Mrs. Pamelia 
|S. Elder, department patriotic in-; 
/structor, will supervise the presen- | 
|tation of national colors to various} 
|groups and a gift to the Soldiers’| 
|Home, Chelsea 


Convention sessions of both or- 
ganizations opening Monday morn- 
jing, April 15, will be conducted by 
‘Com Riley and Mrs, Myra L. Blan- 
chard, auxiliary president. The an- 
nual reception and ball will be held 
that evening, Tuesday the conven-| 
tion will. conclude with adoption of! 
jresolutions and election of officers. 
H. Harding Hale, national Command- 
er, in Chicago observing the 80th 
ee ia of the founding of the 

. A. R,, is expected to return in 
time to attend the local encamp- 


LAST of the G.A.8. 


(Charles B. Burt, sole survivor of the Bay State G.A.R., dies 
at Springfield, Mass.—News Item) 


By HENRY GILLEN 


an tell them sure, you can tell them clear 
hat tlie flag still flies at the topmost here, " 
That the lines still hold and the guns are manne 
By a people who love and who understand, 
And the sentries walk on the rampart height 
And the bivouac fires burn through the night; 
And we carry the torch so have no fear, 
You can tell them sure, you can tell them clear. 


You can tell them clear, you can tell them sure 
The land that they pene i will endure, 

B d tymorrow, a decade hence : 

For the guns still sight on the old rail fence, 


And young men certain and brave as they 


; Are ready to hold a foe at bay, 
At home, at Iwo or in the Ruhr, 
You can tell them clear,: you can tell them sure. 


can tell them this on the other side 
‘ores river that marks the Great Divide, 
Where Lincoln and Grant and Sherman stand 
With a welcoming smile and an outstretched hand, 
And the hundreds of thousands cheer you in, 
Your battle comrades arid kith and kin, 
Of land surpassing in strength and pride, 
You can tell them this on the other side. 


Re es 


What Battle 


Looked Like, J 


By K. S. BARTLETT 


IT WAS JUNE 17, 1775, 
and, although the red-clad 
British troops loaded down 
with heavy knapsacks didn't 
know it as they landed on a 
Charlestown beach, a battle 
was coming which would in- 
fluence the whole course of 
the American Revolution. 
When the Battle of Bunker 
Hill — actually fought on 
nearby Breed's Hill — was 
over, the sharp-shooting 
Continentals, ammunition ex- 
hausted, had retreated into 
Somerville and other points 
but the British had lost heav- 
ily and had learned that “the 
rebels were no despicable 
rabble." 

The mode] pictured is 
made to scale down to 
soldiers the size of a pin and 
is now in the building adjoin- 
ing the monument.. It was 
prepared for the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association by 
Theodore B. Pittman of Cam- 
bridge, sculptor and former 
lieutenant colonel, aided by 
Henry H. Brooks and Louis 
d'Antonio. ‘ 


DO YOWKNOW THESE MEN?—They were members of the once popular GAR Quartette 


of Bosto 
Civil 
gave ® 


Pi se ha 


jae 


of Bunker Hill 
une 17, 1775 
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oe a 
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whose picture was discovered in an old Marshfield barn recently. They were all 
Veterans and members of the GAR—and were typical of musical groups which 
ny people much pleasure during the Gay Nineties. 


ag 
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Charles B.. Burt 277 


Last G. A. R. Member © 
in State Dead at 98 ¢ 


SPRINGFIELD, June 28—Funeral” 
services for Charles B, Burt, 98,” : 
commander and last Massachusetts” 
member of the Grand Army of the 

; Republic who died today at hisis 
home, 14 Wesson St., Will be held ati’ 
the Dickinson and Streeter funerali™ 
home, State st., at 1:30 p. m. Monday, = 
_ The only other Civil War veterans: 
in Massachusetts—Francis M. Ather-| 
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CHARLES B. BURT é 
ton, also of Springfield, and George | 


+ geey Smee Riley of Boston—are not members!” 
; ~ BRITISH. LIN of the G.A.R. 
z ae 3 , : 4 A native of Agawam, he had lived 
ite: .. es oa — = here for many years, He returned | 


to Springfield after the war, but! 
later went to Boston and worked on| 
a mackerel schooner. . | 
Mr. Burt enlisted in Co, H, 8th) 
Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer? 
| Militia in July, 1864. During the} 
war he was stationed with that 
| Tegiment in Baltimore, Md. 

He became commander of the 
Massachusetts department in 1944 
and two years ago he held-a one- 
man G. A. R. convention at his Tobia 


At that time Gov. Maurice J. Tobin 
came here to pay tribute to him, 
He leaves two sisters, t 


CHARLESTOWN BEACH 
ques tes WHERE BRITISH LANDED 


? Sferalal 


|G. I. OF 63 MARSHALS COMRADES—John Henry Grate, 102-year- 

\ old commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, is 

| pictured in his Atwater, Ohio, home, playing Chinese. checkers with 

| his housekeeper, Mrs, Frank S, Nichols, before departing for Cleve- 

land, to head what may be the last national encampment of the 

|GAR veterans. Keen-minded and a zealous student of current 

| affairs, he says Russia is the biggest threat to world peace and that 4 3 
U. S. foreign policy must be backed up with a potentially strong 

/ inilitary establishment. 


THIN BLUE THREAD--12 AT MOST-- 
TO ANSWER GAR NATIONAL CALL | 


Not more than a dozen Civil War| member would have died, His pre<' , 


veterans are expected to answer the|diction was not far from accurate’ 


call when the Grand Army of the 
Republic opens its national en- 
campment at Indianapolis today, 
under the leadership of Hiram R. 
Gale of Seattle, 
mander-in-chief. 
This sparsity of the ranks recalls 
to older Boston residents the Bos- 
ton encampment in 1904, when 


{ nearly. 40,000. members paraded, 

Ri ; and iS commentator of the time 

: Fen et f : ) {predicted that by 1945. the last 

s me wget pM Sek y oo a. SR yes hes, Ra INE a ria Ona aa 


national com-| 


for in June of this year, there were 
| but 154 Civil War veterans receiving 
|pensions, with the G. A..R. mem- 
‘bership placed at 90. laos ae 

Charles B, Burt of /Sprihgfield, | 
department commander of Massa= 
| chusetts, is not attending the en< 
campment, but the state is well 
represented by allied organizations, 
such as the Sons and Daughters of ; 
Union Veterans, the S: U. V. Aux- ie 
iliary, the Women’s Relief Corps! 
and ‘the Jatin of the GAR. — 

a ae % “—— Leroy " 


— ee _ ee ee 


Photographs 


FIVE-TIME LOSER as Republican candidate 
fer the Presidency, James G. Blaine may 
well have used this portrait as a campaign 
i "= poster. He was Secretary of State under 
TPRECKI E- Presidents Garfield and Harrison. 
‘FACED Gen : 3 SPR ESI SR 
» George Arm- 

strong Custer, 

best-known = for 

his famous "last 

stand," is on an- 

other of the 44 

wet plate nega- 


tives. The gener- WwW Date " 
Set ent Fes troops KNOWN as a "fighting man," Gen 


i : gs Winfield Scott Hancock served gal- 
were wiped out @ a 2 : Pe lantly in the Mexican War and out- 
in 1876; this j - maneuvered Gen Rcbert E. Lee at 
Gettysburg while commanding the 
2d Army Corps in the Civil War. Like 
many other military men, after the 
war he entered politics. As the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President in 
1880, however, he was defeated by 
Garfield. 


plate was made 

during one of 

Custer's visits to 
__ Washington, 


t 
; 
| 


alized | 


Pa omega 


State 


mn Massachusetts, 
civic 
“Boys i 
ecial ceremony at the 
turday afternoon. — 
reception to head oi 
‘vchich had been a 
pes pone R. will be held : ; : - 00 Pe q s a 
“ne Room 27 which is b ! oe ean “War. To the Editor of the Post: \« /* 
Sie a memorial to the/v A ee 1! “Sir—A frien made the 
nd Army under Bro 5 OR he it-|  sstatement 1 war cost | 
enacted by the os egere wiitten by the late John +.) [Toe tp 
Apablic proenae ticit ‘'Parker of Lynn, a former. depart-/ 
oe 


9: - é 3 4 rESATY than di war II, Ig h = 
m 166 at 2:30. Partic ‘ gh mandef, e revi al es Pi 0 
clude Senator. Salto . Edith or old war songs by Fred E. Warren er 90 /s Broken foc 
lever, _ Congresswoman nT. lof Somerville and Addison A. Quinn. C = : asury Department | 
: Rogers, ex-Gov. J \* The committee comprises H. Hard- ‘ecords show the Civil war cost the’ 
Judge Frank J. et ton tig Hale, chairman; William L.| » U.S: government $4,474,954,365; 
‘Curley, former Wilkin C.|Anderson. Col John E. Gilman J | _ Confederacy, $2,099,768,707; total — 
‘Wi Gross. Cas og Phinney, |Mrs. Margaret Palmer. coh age | 36,974,723,072. World war II direct 
Se we Se secre-|chairman:_ Maude B. Warren anc) ‘costs to the American taxpayer are 
Tee Senta tag Pamelia S. Elder. estimated at $330,500,000,000. (7 x 

e ; : ‘oh ‘Wehr ihe ae ‘x Fate SPF Bee 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Man_ of distinction 
was Sumner Henry Wilscn, ex-Natick shoe- 
maker who was Vice President during 
Grant's second term; he helped form the | = 
G. O. P., and was a United States Senator | Bees 


from 1855 to 1872. 


SIX G.A.R. 

VETS MAKE 
LAST CAMP 
Teciters Toeit 

But SdoacAVould Like 
to Have Meetings 


Continue 


4 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 28 (AP) 
—Six Union veterans were in 


‘town today, looking game Sapie | 


to change their minds about this 
being their last encampment, 


MAY MEET AGAIN 


Like most convention delegations, 
some of the aged veterans didn’t 
even bother to go to the memorial 
service that opened the Grand Army 
of the Republic encampment. 

Charles L. Chappel, the 102-year- 
lold senior vice commander from 
Long Beach, Calif., ate a hearty 
meal instead. 

“This is supposed to be the last 
encampment,” he told hotel lobby 
well-wishers, referring to the de 
cision made at the encampment in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., last year. 


“Some of them said they aren't | 


going again, but they are,” he said 
|with a twinkle of the eyes. 


Would Keep His Job 


Commander-in-chief Theodore Ay 


Penland, 100, of Vancouver, Wash., 
said when he arrived yesterday that 
\this is definitely the last meeting. 
That would give him the command- 
er’s post for the rest of his life. 
Charley Chappel had an idea toe 
|day: “I’m going to ask Penland for 
his place and see what he says.” 
Last to arrive was James A. Hard, 


who at 108 is the oldest of the 16) 


veterans left in the G.A.R. 


‘ 
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Mrs. Julia Smith of Dorchester. 
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| ta 
Newly Discovered Mathew Brady; 


Any pictorial history of the Civil War immediately 
cenjures up the name Mathew Brady, a pioneer photog- 
rapher who snapped many famous battles and did por- 
traits of famous statesmen of the day. 

But, until recently, 44 original glass negatives were 
missing. They were found in an Oswego, N. Y., barn 
by George L. Andrews. He inherited the plates from 
his mother, who had acquired them from the widow of 
Andrew Burgess, a famous gunsmith who bought out one 
of Brady's Washington studios. 

Plate sizes range from 4!/>x7 inches to 8x10 inches 
and show, in many instances, evidence of the retoucher's 
pencil and knife even then. 

Definition and detail of the negatives and prints is 
excellent, and, in the portraits, Brady's skill in using sky- 
lights, reflectors and other equipment leaves little to be 
desired from the standpoint of competent professional 
lighting technique. 


POEMS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK dA 
TO THE GAR. - 4, 


(August, 1949) 
BY ALICE McGREEVY THOMPSON 


|A PORTRAIT of Gen Grant that was recently discovered in the 
|Icft cf an Oswego, N. Y.. barn. The glass plate negatives were in 


Oh! Army glorious, unvanquished, brave, 

When stars were dim upon a sky of blue, t 
With hopeful sturdy pace, stalwart and true, 
You grandly marched, patriots’ dream to save. 


Army of youth, you offered a loyal heart, 

Praying that founders’ faith would e’er endure 

And bond ’tween North and South remain secure, 
To do for freedom’s heritage, your part. 


In this your sacred hour of memory, 

Dim trumpet notes of summoning, you hear, 
With trembling hand and eye that bears a tear, 
You hail our flag, symbol! of liberty. 


We, this morn, salute the veterans sere, 
Who saved the Union for posterity ! 


| LINCOLN'S SECRETARY of 
War, Edwin McMaster Stan- i 
ton, sat for a portrait, too. THIS PICTURE of Gen Philip! 


Stanton, a native of Steuben- Henry Sheridan, famous Civil 
ville, ©., attended Kenyon War cavalry commander, was 
College and’ practiced law in made from an original glass 
Pittsburgh. He died in 1869. _ Plate negative. 


War veterans, including the widow 
of one, paid tribute to the memory 
of the Grand Army of the Republic 
yesterday at exercises in the State 
House. 

Prior to the program in the first 
floor auditorium, a reception was 
held in Room 27 which has been 
preserved as a memorial to the 
“Boys in Blue” under a special 
legislative act. 

A feature was the singing of Civil 
War songs written by the late John 
L. Parker of Lynn, former State 
BA ep pe ae The sing- 
pe loner y ed E. Warren of 

The Civil War widow present was 


She Kas presented with a bouquet. 

Maj liam W. D ‘ummey, repre- 
senting Gov» Dever, iold the gather- 
ing the spirit\of the men who fought 
the Civil War remains foreyr a 
beacon for the United States. 

The program was sponsored by the 
Sons of Union Veterans and associ- 
| ated organizations. H. Harding Hale, 
| Boston, was chairman. 


ee 


CIVIL WAR WIDOW AT MEMORIAL EXERCISES—M i i 
] i . Jul - 
chester talks with H. Harding Hale of Boston and Mat Wiles We Beaches 


4 ‘ : : 
. i ne House yesterday during exercises honoring the Grand Army of the 


ton Attorney 


Has Rare Store 


By PAUL STEVENS 
Mention the Civil War to H. 
Harding Hale, the Boston attorney, 
@nd—boom! You're under a spell 

You're sitting in a chair, but you 
you’re riding horseback. 
Charging into Richmond. Storm- 
ing Atlanta. Balancing on the) 
rump of a wounded, plunging steed, | 
with your britches on fire from the! 
cannonading coming from Rebel) 
Ines. 


FILLED WITH TALES 

H. Harding Hale’s mind is a 
| Vat filled with tales he has heard 
Straight from the lips of Abe Lin- 
eoln’s veterans, from the time they 
were young men to the present.) 
‘Eyents of the clash of steel and the 
wcrash of gunfire, and of the farm-| 
houses that were stormed and of} 
the cannon wheels that ran over) 
™en’s feet, leap from his memory) 
as though he had lived every little) 
Phase of the Civil War himself. —_ /erans now alive (there are only 


a ee ae oe not the bewo in all New England and none 
robe the flesh-and-blood stories|i" Massachusetts), mostly were 
individuals, of the little men of carpenters, woodsmen, farmers and 
60s. aie tived -the war piece-|laborers whose outdoor lives and 
al — by day, without the bene- regular hours kept their bodies fit, 
Fit-of time, intellectual binoculars|>Ut didn’t particularly develop 
and a library seat in which to put their story-telling abilities, E 
together what happened after the} Even so, the three fading old 
shooting had died down. boys of the Union Blue whom Hale 


Hale a spry 70 and a prominent |interviewed in a radio broadcast at 


H. HARDING HALE 


erans, has heard Civil War stories olis last month still had interest- 
#since he was a small boy being|ing stories to relate. 

teat, on his father’s knee. His! One 108-year-old veteran, James 
@nd other young men of the|/ 4. Hard of Rochester, N. Y., told 
juld gather around the fire-|tremblingly, but with excitement 
of the Hale homestead jin Showing in his old eyes, of his re- 
m and discuss their war ex-|Membrance of Abraham Lincoln 
of the ‘60s by the hour. jreviewing troops. 


R BITS |SHARP CONTRAST 


rough the years Hale has gath-| Hard was serving under General 
other bits of first-hand in-| George McLellan in the Army of 
mation from the lips of Civilj/the Potomac at the time. As he 


- GAR encampmenis. 
)Fears, many of his 
recordea just as they were spoken sharp contrast to each other. 
and filed away for posterity. 
“But they weren’t the best of the! friends snicker. 
interviews,” said Hale. “Most of the! 
Hest story tellers of the Civil War his long legs almost reaching the 
were tse professional men, the ground. 
executive type, but, unfortunately,| herent to military amenities, posted 
tiso the type who developed big along beside him rigid as a poker. 
Btomachs and died before the re- “We boys all laughed at what we 
§ cording machine came into common had seen afterward,” Hard recalled 
use.” 
The sprinkling of Civil War vet-' now 102, told Hale he had been with 


Of late! troops, 


It 


By JOHN CLEARY aa-/7¥ 
HARTFORD, Conn., May 21—An old is lying 


; 


viewed in Indianapolis was Joseph 
Covese, who told him he was 105 
years old. He had been born into 
and had escaped to the North. He! 
put on Union Blue and served a 


member of the Sons of Union Vet-|the final encampment at Indianap-| 


Wear veterans he has interviewed stood at attention with the other|| 
Lincoln and General Mc-|| 
interviews were Lellan rode by him. They were in|} 
Was enough to make Hard and his 
: 

Slightly bowed, Lincoln rode with 


The general, a fierce ad-)} 


: Hesh-and-Blogd Wa, Stores Told by Aging GAR Veterans 


Sherman’s Army during the burning|their minds wander. One 100-year- 
of Atlanta. Woolson served in the ld veteran he’ interviewed a few 
First Minnesota Heavy Artillery, put | Ca"S ago Reps Saiki “anoe Store 
he, personally, had not been a very) 
fierce fighter, 
major 
Woolson voted for Lincoln while he 
Was in the service. : 


and lumber instead of his war recol- 
: lections. 
He. was ne eon Sgt. Thomas Plunkett was a 
TSE ADETNG _ ‘Massachusetts veteran who carried 
jthe Union flag into battle in one 
jhand until his hand was: shot off. 
|Then he carried it in the other hand 
until that one was shot off. Then 
he carried it between the bleeding 
= |stumps. 
slavery on a Louisiana plantation} “Wit Stories: that aman had=to 
tell,” sighed Hale, 


sa - ” 
r machines, 
drummer. After the war he became fore the era of recording machi 


in the 


The third veteran Hale inter- 


|a roustabout on the Mississippi and 


lived in New Orleans for a time. To- 
day, he lives in Pontiac, Mich. 


| 
|MINDS WANDER I 


One difficulty in interviewing to-| 
day’s survivors, Hale said, is that! 


jmost of them are totally deaf “and/: 


you have to write the questions on < 
paper.” Another difficulty is that|] 


auxiliary at Hotel Bradford. Left to right, Louis E. Winchell, 
Massachusetts S. o U. V. department commander; Maude B. 
Warren, national president of auxiliary, and C. Leroy Stoudt, 
commander-in-chief of S. of U. V., Reading, Penn. 


Albert Woolson of Duluth, Minn., 


RECEPTION TO G. A. R. by Sons of Union Veterans and 


GAR Conclave 
Too Much, 
For Aged Vel 


Collapses, but 


Not for Long | 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 30 (AP)— 
The last encampment of the GAR 
got the best of one Civil War vet- 
eran last night, but not for long. 

Charles L, Chappel, 102-year-old 
senior-vice-commander from Long 
Beach, Calif., collapsed on the way 
to a reception in the office of Goy. 
Henry F. Schricker. 

He was revived shortly after he 
was taken to a hospital room in the 
convention hotel, But he was taken 
to the Veterans Administration 
Hospital here. 

EXHAUSTION BLAMED 

Dr. J.’ W.. Thom, VA physician 
at the hotel, blamed his collapse 
on “exhaustion.” At the hospital, 
heart checkups were made on the 
veteran while he clamored to go 
back to his hotel room. When doc- 


| tors reported his heart all right,! 


he was returned to the hotel an 
hour later. 

James A. Hard, 108, Rochester, 
N. Y., also was too tired to attend 
the reception after a banquet given! 
by the Women’s Relief Corps. | 

But not Commander Theodore! 
A. Penland, 100-year-old com-' 
mander-in-chief from Vancouver 
Wash. 

“I belong to 36 different orders,” | 
he told the auxiliary women, “and) 
ali of them are good to me.” 
LIGHT SESSION 

Joseph Clovese, 105-year-old 
Negro yeteran from Pontiac, Mich.,| 
took a. wheelchair ride up and down} 
the sidewalk outside the hotel.; 
Then he went to a dinner given by 
an all-Negro post of the American! 
Legion. : 

Today’s program for the veterans 
Js a comparatively light session of 
receiving greetings, followed by an! 
“unofficial. meeting” tonight. 


The Observant 
(eet Citizens 


This is the anniversary of the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter by 
the Confederates in 1861—the be- 
ginning of the Civil war. 

All the defenses of Charleston 


bed in a convalescent home here, waiting for his 98th birth- 
day, May 31, and hoping he won’t live to be 100. He is in 
no discomfort, but calling him are-the rattle of drums and 


Harbor, except Sumter, had fallen! 
into the hands of the rebelling 
South Carolina. Sumter was the! 
key to the harbor, which among! 


a baiegs 2 


the challenging sound of bugles, and there is nothing left 


here for him. 

Philip S. W. Judd was a drum- 
mer for five Civil War regiments. 
He was only 10 years old in 1861, 
when his mother made him a uni- 
form just like his father’s, and he 
and his brother, two years young- 
er; were unofficially attached to 
troops training at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., to replace older drummers 
strong enough to shoulder rifles. 

The boys’ father was colonel 
of the 106th New York Volunteer 
Regiment. To the boys, the at- 


| mosphere of drilling and camping 


out; the patriotic fervor which 
Swept the North as the guns 
boomed at Fort Sumter, was as 
matural as the air they breathed. 
Mr. Judd was never mustered 
in, so he was not eligible after the 
war, (the Civil War is always 
“the” war to him; no other ever 
captured his imagination) to join 
the G. A. R. But he was known 
to every Union veteran in Connec- 
ticut, where he spent 65 years as 
a@ traveling salesman for Austin 
and Nichols, New York wholesale 
. As a young boy, he 


Pages for hours to their yarns 


of the war, and memorized them 
like an historian. Chickamauga 
and Gettsburg to him were more 
than distant places: they were 
the capital cities of his dream 
world. 

And so they are now. His eyes 
have a faraway look; as though 
he didn’t care what was in front 
of him. What is past is real to 
him, not the future. 

He was never married and has 
only a niece still living of his 
near relatives. Friends by the 
thousands -he had,-he says a little 
boastingly, and they still visit him. 
He is hoping the Moodus (Conn.) 
fife and drum corps will serenade 
him again this year on May 31, as 
it did last year. But being alive 
is burdensome, and he says he has 
no desire to see a full century. 

Although he is bedridden ex- 


cept for a few minutes a day in 
a rocking chair, he still enjoys two 
cigars, one each after lunch and 
Supper. His radio is. turned on 
whenever he is awake. But these 
serve only to pass. the weary 
hours. ; 


1 


(Atlas Photo) 


IN SPEAKING OF WARS, Philip S. W. Judd of Hart- 


ford, Conn., says the fracas of 1861-4 is THE war 
to him. 


the Southern ports was second only 
to New Orleans in importance. 
Major Anderson refused to  sur- 
render. Supplies were low in the 
fort. It was necessary to relieve the 


situation or abandon the fort. Presi-| 


den® Lincoln notified the Governor 
of South Carolina of his intention 
‘to supply the fort. Jefferson Davis 
ordered General Beauregard to de- 
mand surrender of the fort, and, 
in case of refusal, reduce it. 

Beauregard 88 years ago this 
morning, notified Anderson that if 
/he did not surrender in an hour’s 
time he would open fire. An hour 
later the war began. 

The fort held out for 34 hours, 
until it was a burning, crumbled 
wreck. 

Strangely enough, it was Jeffer- 
son Davis’ own secretary of war 
who stated most clearly what the 
consequences of firing on Fort Sum- 
ter would >, He warned Davis that 
“At this time it is suicide, murder, 
and will lose us every friend in the 
North. You will wantonly strike a 


| hornet’s nest which extends from 


mountain to ocean, and legions now 
quiet will swarm out and sting us 
to death,” | 


i 
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Become G. A. 
LONG BEACH, Calif. Aug. 27 
_|(UP)—Charles L. Chappel, who a 
|102 whizzes about town on an 
electric scooter, had hopes today 
of becoming commander of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 
Chappel, now senior vice com- 
mander, will be one of the five 
members attending the 83d and last 
encampment of the G. A. R. in 
Indianapolis on Aug. 28. f 

The present commander of the 
Army, Theodore A. Penland, says 
he will head the G. A. R. until “the 
_|books are closed,” but Chappel still 
thinks he has a chance to succeed 
Penland. 

“IT sure would like to be com- 


life,’ he said hopefully. 


yk 


A program of tribute to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, spon- 
sored by the Sons of Union veter- 
lans of the Civil War and other 
|kindred G.A.R. groups will be 
‘conducted at the State House on 
Saturday at 2:30 P.M., when the 
former headquarters of the GAR. 
‘will be dedicated as a memorial 
room and repository for relics and 
memoranda of the war between the 


states. i ! 
With the G.A.R. now extinct in 


Massachusetts, as far as its mem- 


R.Co 


Chappel. a peppery figure who 


it} flounces his mustaches before being 


photographed, said he was “going 
to the encampment or bust in the 
attempt.” 

He indignantly denied that he re- 
cently. spent several days in the 
Navy hospital here because he fell 
from a peach tree while picking 
fruit, He admitted he had been in 
the hospital but snorted: 

“I didn't even climb the tree. 


| that he is. be. 


, house. 
; down,” 


c TR 


and has ou ved three 
three sons. His only comp 
inning to feel * 
tired” and that his lawn i 
well kept as in past years. (i 
Chappel was’ born in New York 
state July.7, 1847, and enlisted Aug. 
23, 1864; ‘in the 10th New York 
Infantry, He was at Appomattox | 
when Lee surrendered and~allows | 


no distortions of history concern- 


ing that. , 

When a speaker recently referred 
to “Appomattox Courthouse,” Chap- 
pel rasped out: “Wasn't any court- 
Courthouse had burned 


The be-medalled campaigner will 


It have an attendant for the first time 


) | The youngest among those pre 
*/will be 99, the oldest 107, 
The G. A. Rs commander-in 
‘| chief, 103-year-old Robert M. Round _ 
» GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Sept, 25|°% Ripley, N. Y., will not_pe here, 
|| (AP)—A’ half-dozen: tired veterans however. Foo ill to travel, he will 
of the Grand Army of the Republic | Cede his place to Theodore Penland, 
will close ranks here tomorrow and |99:¥eat-0ld veteran from Portland, 4 
begin their-82d annual national en-| OTe» the senior vice commander. 
campment, 2. «The oldest man there will be 
The aged men, now far outnum-|James A. Hard of Rochester, N, -Y. 
heres by the many allied orders that| Who at the age of 107 will make the 
E pals grown up around them, will/trip in a 14-passenger plane : ; 
present the nation’s 28 survivors} Despite the handful of G. A. R, 


was hot and T must have ‘nied when he’ goes to Indianapolis this 
At a city-wide party on his 100th) “°° shat ‘ | 

birthday, Chappel acknowledged| 

praises from civic leaders with aj’ 

terse: “I haven’t heard a damn word 


any of you said.” 


mander the last 15 minutes of my 


bership is concerned, the G.A.R. 
family of hereditary social. groups 
sought the establishment of the 
new room and arranged the pro- 
gram to perpetuate the deeds of 


Massachusetts men who fought to 
preserve the Union. 

Guest will include Gov. Dever, 
Sen. Saltonstall, former Gov. Alvan 
T. Fuller, Mayor Curley, Judge 
Frank J. Donahue of the superior 
court, U. S. Rep. Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Lowell, Sen. William. C. 


Geary of Lowell and Helen A. 
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But he still doesn’t wear glasses 


Ae ad. hn eee o 
State GAR Hdgtrs. To Be Dedicated As Memorial is 


] 


GA 


| P/s 
|Huge chine | 


Convention Weary © 


old veterans found they couldn’t. 
fi take it very well. 

Thousands thronged Monument 
Circle | 
| and it was too much for the twa 
eentenatians who managed to get 


eampment hotel. 


Commander in Chief ‘Theodore A, 
Penland, 100—perhaps the spryest | 


_|eommemorative stamps. ‘ 
_ He thanked Robert E. Fellers, 
deputy third assistant postmaster | 
general, then he doggedly told the 
| 
i 
1 


|eonvention right here.” —— Ht 
' But the hot August stm and the 

elose-pressing crowd overwhelmed | 
him. Just | 


started playing “Taps” the sient! 
spectators watched as a guardsman 
led him to a car at the curb, { 

Robert Barrett, 102-year-old 
Princeton, Ky., ex-cavalryman, de- | 
cided it was'a good idea and left in 
his wheelchair. ~ 

George J. Ress, Indianapolis post- 
master, said stamp collectors al- | 
ready have brought a “land office” 
business to the postoffice here 
Fellers said the stamps will go on. 
sale in other postoffices tomorrow. | 


R. VETS 
TIRED BY 
~_THRONGS 
HRUNGS 


|G.A.R. Affiliates Give 
v 

arene $900 to Hospital 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Sept. 27. 
(AP)—Three aged veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic were. 
honored today as representatives of 
| allied G.A.R. organizations paid 
1 tribute to hospitalized soldiers of 
the nation’s other wars. 4 

Checks totaling $900 were pre- 
sented to the Michigan veterans’. 
facility here by national officials of 
G.A.R. auxiliaries. Mrs. Daisy 
Heineman of Milwaukee presented a 
$500 check from the Woman's Re- 
lief Corps, Mrs. Bessie L. Smith. of 
i St. Louis, Mo. gave $200 from the 
| Daughters of Union Veterans and 
i Mrs. Irene E. Mangel of Milwaukee, 
| gave $200 from the Ladies of the, 


| SR See. 81999 


Survivors 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 29 (AP) 
Crowds moyed in on the Grand) 
my of the Republic today, and six 


in downtown Indianapolis 


the ceremony from their en- 


GIVEN SOUVENIR 


the six—stayed long enough toa | 
eive a souvenir album-of special 


wd:> 6) Alabama, Virginia, Arkansas, Ten- 


Now we're going to haye a last 


as the U.S. in ae 
RS Rieter oes 
) ‘ _ |side in the’ Civil war. 
' I wonder, in all history, is there 


Phinney, deparime 


the GAR. JSO/4/FF 


military archivist. who helped pre- 
tainging the war history of every 


the conflict. 


Sons of Union Veterans, wilk pre-. 


auxiliary, will assist. 


secretary of 


The principal “speaker will. be — 
Fred W. Cross, 81-year-old state | 


jpare an eight-volume record con-— 


Massachusetts man who served in» 
H. Harding Hale; 
former national commander of the’, 


side, and Mrs. Margaret W. Palmer | 
of Melrose, chairman of the state”, 


Ee 


of the Boys in Blue. 


G. A. R, convention in history. But 
}aS In years past, the veterans will 
|be honored as the men who in their 
youths ‘helped the North win the 
war between the states. 

The United States Marine -Band 
whose presence is ordered by ‘spe- 
cial act, of Congress, will be here 
throughout the five-day program, 
An honor guard of police and fire- 
men will welcome them, They will 


First 2 “ays, 


For Findl’GAR 
INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 27 (AP)— 
'Two boys in blue, with dimmed 
memories of 65, came to Indian- 
apolis today for a “final” encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 
f“"Yes, this will be the last,” said 
‘Theodore A. Penland, Vancouver, 
Wash., GAR commander-in-chief. 


It will be, inevitably, the smallest 


convention may total 2000. 
Represented will be such allied. 
groups as the Women’s Relief Corps, 
the Ladies of the G. A. R,, Daughters 
of Union Veterans of the Civil War 
Sons of Union. Veterans, and -the 
| Auxiliary to the Sons organization 
| Business. meetings of the allied — 
groups are scheduled Monday’ 
through Thursday, : 
|G. A. R, business session 
\for Wednesday. 


Blue, A 


Encam 


pment 


GAR’s last get-together. After next — 
Wednesday night’s “campfire” rem- 
iniscences the Grand Army that 
once had 408,489 members will be a — 
mere scattered handful of veterans., 
Not everyone is sure that this! 
actually will be the last GAR meet-. 


veterans attending, delegates to the 


with the first — 
scheduled 


tive, 


Rapids, Mich., this is to be the — 


ing, though it is being proclaimed / 


“The boys are getting so feeble,” 
the old Civil War veteran added a 
little sadly, “They’ve got to stay at 
Nnome and take care of themselves.” 
The 100-year-old commander, 
veteran of the Army of the Potomac, | 
was.the first to arrive among the six| 
expected for the meeting. 
Wheelchairs were on hand to 
carry the commapder and Albert) 
Woolson, 102-year chief of staff, 
from Duluth, Minn., who arrived:on 
another train 10 minutes later this 


|sO on a special postage stamp. ; 
|. Charles L. Chappel of Long 
|Beach, Calif., told homefolks he’d 
“be proud to be the last command- 
er.” Unless another encampment is 
planned, Commander Penland made 
it clear there’ll be no election of 
new Officers here. ; f 
The 102-year-old Californian has — 
advanced to the senior vice-com- — 
mander’s post in the past year 
through the death of three other 


r 


national officers. If he should out- 


“This is a holiday in Florida, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, | 
j Was “) but 
- | messee, Mississippi and Kentucky— | 

| the anniversary of the birth in 1807 
of Robert E. Lee, the Confederate | 
*general, the man who had his choice | 
of commanding the forces of either 


CeKER Commander 
Issues General Order: 


‘for Encampment _ 
By HARVEY E. LANDERS 


A handful of surviving stalwarts 
of the Grand Army of the Republic 
hiave ordered themselves to con- 
vene for the 82d annual encamp- 
ment to be held this year in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Sept. 26-30. e 

Although each of the recent an- 

ual encampments ‘has seemingly 
A hebatet the last for the fast dwindling 
ranks of. the Boys in. Blue—Com- | 
mander-in-Chief Robert H. Rown 
in General Orders No. 4 issued fror. 
his home in Jamestown, N. Y, has 
sounded the call for another annual 
camp fire: : : Line Pe 
Following. through with parla- 
mentary © procedure, - Commander 
Rownd has appointed a committee 


to examine credentials—John (on 
.|Adams of Indiana, -adit. and QM 
gen.; Charles Chappel of California = 
and James P. Martin, department. 
commander.of Iowa. _ Sit 
Namied to the executive committee 
are John H. Grate and William Os- 
porn of Missouri, at 107, the oldest 
surviving G. A. R. member. - “ins 
The veterans will be assisted by- 
the G. A, R.-allied orders, the Sons 
and Daughters of Union Veterans 
and auxiliary; the Woman’s Relief 
Corps and Ladies of the Gi: ALR. 
Commander Rownd, in ‘:his 
order, calls attention to the encamp- 
ment regulations, banning women, 
children and civilians from partici- 


glay, Sept, 29-904.) ommggreess 5 4s al 


record of a man faced with a 


hoice?- cy a 


©) (AP)—Medical 


pating in the annual parade Wednes- 


afternoon. 
By agreement of the six veterans 
ab the 1948 encampment in Grand 


live Penland, Chappel would become) 
commander, He is expected to arrive © 
here by plane tomorrow. * \ A 


Anniversary Of GAR 
Memorial Dedicati¢ 

Will Be Friday h*f 
MILTON, Oct. 5—Wriday will be 
the 15th anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the G.A.R. memorial on 
the Milton Town Hall lot, erected 
in memory of Milton men who en-: 


. tered the service 1861-65 during the 
Civil War at the call o sident 


: f, Pr 
Abraham Lincoln, 16) 6 49, 
The late Comdr. Jamds Byrn 
who was the last member of 
Milton GAR post, was in charge “ 
of the dedication ceremony with — 


MAN, 104, RAPS 
MODERN LIVIN 


AA. apse d 
VRAIN SF ? 


Civil War Vet Claims 
Pace Too Fast 


* 
oan 
WEST LOS ANGELES, May 24} - ‘ 
science may be} present. + 
lengthening man’s life span but ~ SIE se 35543 
104-year-old Joseph C. Manning 
says this generation never will pass 
the century mark. 
Manning, a Civil war veteran _ 
who helped capture Geronimo, says 
we don’t know how to live. | " 
“Everybody dives too fast,” says 
Joe, who was chosen guest of honor 
at a Red Cross dinner tonight in 
Wadsworth (veterans) Hospital. 
“They don’t eat the proper food; 
most of ’em don’t work hard 
enough or get enough exercise, and 
more than that, they don’t know 
how to be happy. It’s the plain, sim- 
ple life that pays dividends. This _ 
generation is all bound up men- 
tally and: the people just don't. 
know where they stand.” 


CO 


’ |G. A. R. Allied Orders 
\ | Mrs. Eileen G. Lang, D. P., 
Daughters of Union Veterans, wil 
/make official visits to Tent 54, 
|Springfield, tomorrow and Tent 83, 
Braintree Tuesday, Department of- 
ficers supper will be held Tuesda 
at Tent 44, Odd Fellows Hall, M 
den sq. Marguerite L. Flynn, D. 
V.P., is chairman. % 

Lt Nathaniel Bowditch Camp,' 
{Sons of Veterans, endorsed Roy C.| 
Call, past camp commander, for the| 
office of department commande 
The annual encampment. will be} 
held in Swampscott, May 6, 7, 8. 


Bi No 


LIS, Aug. 29 (AP)— 
191, who ran away 
ld, O., home at the 


nter received the gavel 

ng commander-in-chief 
Gale, 99, of Seattle, Wash., 
former union soldiers here 
eir 80th annual encamp- 


city where’ next year’s meet- 
ill be held will be determined 
by the executive council. Bos- 
c Mass., and Clear Lake, Iowa, 
Ang bid for the encampment. 
idan ied GAR leader served as a 
private under Gen. Phil 
idan for nearly two years. 


On this date in 1783 General 
George Washington, commander in 
la hie: of the American armies during 
Revolutionary war, appeared 
fore a special session of Congress 
.the State House in Annapolis, 

and returned his commission. 
_ For more than eight years Gen- 
_ Washington had been in the 
. Only once during that time 
d he been able to visit his beloved 
ne, Mt. Vernon. That visit was 
; @ brief call while he was push- 
g his army south to trap Corn- 


| “Having now finished the “ 
assigned. me, I retire from the great | 
| theatre of action and, bidding an| 


body 


under whose orders I have so 
'|sion and take my leave of all the 


jended the general’s address. But it 
_|was not for long that the great 

| Washington was allowed to play 
|| the farmer. He was first called upon 
bo head the body that was to draw 
the Constitution, which is the | 
aw of this land. Then he became 
our first President, leaving “public | 
mployment” only after our nation ie 
7 firmly founded. 

; “First in war, first in peace, first | 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 

fe +++ t 


nie 


Ae 


mete + Pes iT 
S is ort the annive of | 
‘second battle of Bull Run in) 
The battle was fought over) 
most the same ground where the! 
Union had been so terribly beaten 
months before. In the second} 
|battle of Bull Run, Union General | 
||Pope thought Lee was retreating; | 
ihe was very much mistaken, and |* 


i Run—however, the army of 
was not routed as was the 
army that faced the - con- 
es in the first battle of Bull 


s at Yorktown. Dee a 5g | 
‘k 


| affectionate farewell to this august / 
i long acted, I here offer my commis- |. 


|employments of public life’—so |. 


re 
| 
| | tbe i 


+ 

_.Th is the anniversary of the begin- | 
ning” of ‘the Revolutionary war in 1775. 

There had been a few collisions be- 
tween the British soidiers quartered 
here, and the citizens, hut what hap- | 
pened on the Green at Lexington | 
bead what followed at pr Sey] in 


| Concord was war. 19, 4% fgg | 


\ 


tte “1 
It is interesting to nofe that even 
the British soldiers wearing the king's 
rect Were loath te siart that war. 

According to the legend, when Major 
| Exptain ordered his men to fire upon 

Captain John Parker ‘and his little 

| bana of Minute Men, who were lined 

up on Lexington Green, the soldiers ) 
_jhesitated, and so the major dis- | 
|| charged his own pistol, thus firing | 
the first shot of the war. 

And even after that battle, General | 
Gage issued a proclamation offering | 
free pardon to all the rebelling Ameri- 
cans except Hancock and Adams, who 
would lay down their arms and give | 

| 
: 


| 
{ 


‘| allegiance to.the king. But the Ameri- 


cans, once having been stung into 

. taking up arms to defend their he | 

were in no mood to Jay tier flown } 
hid 


! until. the issue was settled, no» 
‘| they until Washington declared e 
ee to an end just eight rea g lavér. * 
Within a short time after th pile 
: of Lexington and-Cencora Goncananerae 
| government in America had fallen. 
; This nation might never have been | 
_had. those brave Minute Men who | 
hea the British at the bridge and » 
then chased them back to Boston had | 
failed in their purpose. Today we 
polish anew the memory of their vic- B 
| tory. Hy 


s 


This is also the anniversary of the 

| Civil war, the first bloodshed of troops 

;| Were marching through Baltimore Md. 

| on their way to Washington in 1861. 
| They were attacked by a mob, which | 
fired upon them with pistols and threw | 
anything it could lay its hands on at, 

them. The soldiers -were forced to | 

"| fire upon the mob to protect them. | 
selves. Four soldiers and about a’ 

| @ozen of their assailants were killed. 


ee See 


he federal army was driven across | 


Weto 


1/12 Last4e A? R. Vets 
-|Meet for Big Battle 


tito Elect Commander 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Aug. 24 
(UP)—A Corporal’s- Guard of a 
dozen feeble old men marched. 
haltingly into this city today for 
the 80th—and perhaps last—en- 
campment of the Grand Army of /}) 
the Republic. ) 

Gray beards all, they were. But 
as their ages turned the century | 
mark, they still had the cid fight 

‘| in them. A real battle was shap- || 


| 
| 
| national commander. i) 
Each of the dozen wanted the 
job for himself. None wanted to | 
| vote for the other. i 
| First to arrive was Robert M. 
‘} Rownd, of Ripley, N. Y., an old 
}} soldier of 102 years. He thought 
the G.A.R. was about finished. 
“When the last man is gone 
the G.A.R. is gone, too,” Rownd 
said. “And by the very nature 
i of things that yvon’t be very, long,” | 
= a _ § 


=F 


erat” roy 


ing up for the election of a new I. 


fee 


“Bie lates on 


Ah re | 


Famed Civil War 
Photographer's Work 
Perfectly Preserved 


| BINGHAMTON, N, ¥., Sept. 17) 


| (AP)—An Oswego, N. Y., barn... 
| Civil War Washington . .. and 
‘hidden treasure don’t seem to have 
!much in common. 


But because George L. Andrews,| 


‘former district attorney of Tioga 


County, N. Y., recently discovered 
| 44 original Mathew Brady negatives 


}in his Oswego barn attic, the com- 
bination makes sense, 

(FIRST PHOTO HISTORIAN 

| Mathew Brady was the famed | 
Civil War photographer whose | 
|pioneering coverage of the battle 


| fronts made him this country’s first! 
combat photographer and photo|) 


historian. 
The treasure angle was confirmed] 


when the Ansco division of the] 


General Aniline & Film Corp. of 
| Binghamton bought these original 
iglass plates for a goodly sum, they 
say, though the exact figure was 
| not announced. 

| The 44 negatives include such 
| famous Americans as: President 
|Ulysses S, Grant; Civil War Gens. 
| George Armstrong Custer, Philip 


iH. Sheridan, Winfield S. Hancock | 


jand John A, Logan; Edwin M. 
| Stanton, Lincoln’s secretary of war; 
| Hamilton Fish, Grant’s secretary of 
|state; James G. Blaine, secretary 
of state under Garfield and Harri-|| 
|son and a five-time candidate for |} 
|the presidency. 


} 
y 


PRINTS 


Washington, DO; 


boxes, were in an excellent state of 


|iliant, sparkling prints that con- 
firmed Brady’s reputation as an 
outstanding photographic crafts- 
man. The portraits made 


|| facilities rival any produced today 
with the most modern outfits, 

A few of these pictures, particu- 
larly of Gen. Grant and Gen. Cus- 


Stand’), 
hitherto unpublished. ederick 
H. Meserve, New York authority 
and owner of the largest private 
Brady collection, appraised the 44 
negatives as a “rare find.” 


and luck,” he added, “that the barn 
in which they were stored was just 
the ideal place for their preserva- 
tion.” 

Attic-cleaning Andrews found 
the negatives among his mother’s 
effects. She had inherited them 
from the widow of Andrew Burgess, 
a noted gunsmith, who bought and 
operated Brady’s National Photo- 
graph Gallery in Washington. 


|\DIED PENNILESS 7 


The find focuses attention once 
more on some interesting angles of 
the Brady story. 

First, the tremendous number of 
“Brady photos” that exist. He 


the many studios, assistants and 


}|ployed and financed after his early, 
personal success. They are _ his 
planning and directing. Due to 
jj/his imagination and_ ability, 


the period’s top personalities and 
|\vital struggle through the collec- 
tions of: 

The National Archives, with a 
\}} select group about 5000 original 
negatives; 


about 6000 negatives; 

The Handy Collection (Mrs. 
Brady was a Handy), with about 
1500; 


jjivate collection of almost 15,000 
||Brady originals gathered in 50 
\jiyears as a collector. 

| These are the major collections, 
Other originals, in smaller num- 
|] bers, are in some historical societies 
and museums. 

Despite his world-wide fame and 
initial success, Brady died penni- 
less in 1896. He never recouped 
the fortune he invested in the 


The glass plates, wrapped in ie 
newspapers | 
dated 1866 and packed in wooden 


preservation. They produced bril-| 


with 
primitive apparatus and lighting 


ter (famous for his immortal ‘Last 
are said to be new and] 


“It is a matter of pure chance— 


didn’t take all of them himself.) | 
They are the combined results of| 


expeditions which he set up, em-|) 


the| 
||country has an accurate picture of} 


The Library of Congress, with | 


And the Frederick Meserye pri-|| 


In the kitchen low and wide, 
Plied the busy wife her needle 
With her daughters by her side. 


¢“Come Rebecca,” 


“Put the kettle on for tea,” 


To look out upon the sea, 


There she spied a British vessel, 


| And she called her sister then. 


“ 


‘Do you see that vessel, sister? 
*Tis the old La Hogue again, 


grain. i 


That we can’t afford to lose; 
Get the drum and fife, my sister, — 


I upon the fife will play, 
And we'll scare the British coward, 


onward 
Toward the unprotected fleet. 
| } 


i 


Leaned upon their oars to hear, 


Fell distinctly on the ear. 


\ 


Floated plain the warlike notes 
|| And she ran a flag up quickly, 
To recall her men and boats, 


From the well-defended shore, — 


Safely to the deck vas more. 


Full of hearty wholesome life; 


| And Rebecca’s harmless fife. 


Conn. 


“dark wagons” he sent out, equipped 
for on-the-scene wet plate making, 
jat the Civil War battle fronts, 


‘And the guard and Mewicose coi 
To the harvest fields had gone. — 


But within the lonely lighthouse, © 


said the mother, f 
And the girl obeyed and lingered ge ; 


Letting down her boats and men; 
| Well she knew their crafty purpose ig 


She that in the early Springtime 3 
_ Burned our ships and stole our’ 
“Now our ships with flour are laden 


There’s no other way to choose, 
“You shall beat the rolleall loud, 
From our ships and shore away.” 

Down the Point behind the cedars — 


| Sped the girls with flying feats 
|| While the foeman’s boats came 


Soon the sailors ceased from rowing, 


As the sound of fife and drum-beat 


Out to where La Hogue lay anchored 


Backward sailed the British raiders 


Never pausing till they clambered | 


| 

Safe from the fun- loving maidens, 
Safe from Abigail, the drummer, | 

\ 


Sent in by E. M. C., Hartford, 


i 


om 


Ss 


| aio 


“Lincoln in Pictures” 


ae 


ve  . Malice Toward None‘’’ 


P. T. BARNUM was the one who exploited Dennis 
F. Hanks (above) as "the man who learned Honest 
Abe Lincoln how to read and write." So great 
was Lincoln's acclaim after his death that anyone 
associated with him at any time became a celeb- 
rity himself. (Globe Metro Photos) 


wore 


This statue, probably the most im- 
pressive of all the Lincoln statues, 
is in the imposing Lincoln. Memorial 
in Washington, D. C. William Cash, 
of the Globe staff, took this picture 
last August with a simple box camera 
aided only by bright noon-day sun 
which shone strongly through the im- 
pressive pillars of the memorial to 
"The Great Emancipator." 
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THE PRAIRIE HOME of young Abe Lincoln which he helped his 
father build. It is located near Charleston, Ill. Here, many years 
later, collector Barrett discovered many valuable family papers. 


FOLLOWING HIS ASSAS- 
SINATION, Lincoln's Spring- 
field, Ill, home was draped 
in mourning in 1865. Dele- 
gations of prominent men 
from all over the country 
came to pay their respects. 


PHOTOGRAPHS LIKE 
THIS bearing Lincoln's auto- 
graph, "A, Lincoln," are very 
rare—almost non-existent, 


: : aa ae 


shot made in October, 1862, when he 
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~ Lincoln’s Words as True Today as 90 Years Ago | — 


CHICAGO, Feb 11— “Ballots are erty is desirable; it is a positive good 


Scarcely a day goes by but what 
Seta _ eo aes some statesman doesn’t arise to view |||" the world. That some should be 


with alarm the arms race now going rich shows that others may become 
<3 ; on, here and elsewhere. And prob-|jrich, and hence is just encourage- 
BR cided aay. et constitutionally de. See cbtietoobe tikes cons 5 cr ment to industry and enterprise.” 
~ |peal back to bullets. 2 4P-|livered today than what Lincoln said||_ 
“Such will be the. lin a speech at Edwardsville, Iil,|| COUSe! for Republicans 
e€ great lesson of ser ao . ese SEES woe The discordant Republicans of . 

‘ itutes the bu het ree seit 
| peace; teaching men that what they|}our own liberty and feaecendencs} 1950 could pause in their bickering 

. cannot take by an election, neither) It is not our frowni and heed these words of their great 
a ning battlements, 
i 


can they take by a war; teaching all|! our bristling sea coasts, standard bearer, spoken for the first}! 
_ jthe folly of being the beginners of a! our pean, the strenght Sf nur time at a Republican rally at Bloom- 
| war.” | gallant and disciplined Army. These |]| 2gton, Ill, May 29, 1856: 
‘| This sensible and stirring appeal||are not our reliance against a re- ‘I counsel you earnestly to bury 
_ |for peace might have been delivered|/sumption of tyranny. Our reliance all resentment, to sink all personal 
} yesterday in the halls of the United}jis in the love of liberty, which Goaj] feeling, make all things work to]! 
Nations by.a 20th Century statesman] has planted in our bosoms. Our de-|j|2,CoMmon purpose in which we are|) 
\hoping to bring the world to its||/fense is in the preservation of thel|@ll united and agreed about and 
senses before it's too late. But the} spirit which prizes liberty as the| Which all will agree is absolutely 


|90 years old. They were spoken for 

the first time July 4, 1861, by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in a message to Con-} 
|} gress. But it’s doubtful whether the} 
Most earnest peace-loving delegate 
to the United Nations could express 
his views more eloquently, 


As the 14lst birthday anniversary 
| of the Civil War President is about 
to be celebrated tomorrow, it is 
refreshing and startling to read some 
of his speeches and writings, to 
realize how easy it is to apply them 
to current events. The uncanny truth; 
is that Lincoln's brilliant mind and! 
vision produced American scriptures 
that are as alive today as they were 
‘eight and nine decades ago. Human 
nature being what it is, Lincoln's 
testaments to democracy, liberty, 
humanitarianism, delivered in that 
“era of expansion,” are applicable 
to this present “era of nuclear fis- 
sion.” They make wonderful read-}| 
ing aloud, too, since Lincoln’s poetic} 
style is almost as vivid as the sig-| 
nificance of his phrases. : 


| 


Dictionary of Wolf Repudiated 


As one orator after another in this} 
atomie agé arises to strike impas-| 
sionate and lengthy blows for lib- 
erty, it is interesting to recall 
Lincoln's words. at the sanitary fair 
in- Baltimore, April 18, 1864: 

“The world has never had a good} 
definition of the word liberty. We} 
all declare for liberty; but in using| 
the same word we do not all mean | 
ithe same thing. With some, the 
word liberty may mean for. each 
man to do as he pleases with him- 
self and the product of his labor; 
while with others the same word 
May mean for-some men to do as 
they pleasé with-other men, and the 
oduct-of-other“men’s labor. Here} 
are two not only different, but in- 
compatible things, called by the 
same name—liberty. And it follows! 
that each ofthese things is, by the) 
|respective parties, called by two} 


liberty and tyranny.” 
And what of the present-day con- | 
fusion revolving around the word! 
“Tiberation’?. It’s as if Lincoln di- 
vined our difficulties back there 
on Feb. 27, 1860, at Cooper Insti-|} 
tute, New York, when he said: 
“The shepherd drives the wolf 
from the sheep's throat, for which 
the sheep thanks the shepherd as a 
Hiberator. while the wolf plainly 
denounces him for the same act as 
the destroyer of liberty, especially 
[as the-sheep was a black one, 
Plainly the sheep and the wolf are 


ES SSS 


‘not agreed upon a definition of the 
word liberty; and precisely the 
Same difference prevails today 
among us human creatures, and all 
professing to love liberty. Hence 
_we behold the processes by which 
thousands are daily passing from| 
sunder the yoke of bondage, hailed| 
by some as the advance of liberty, 
bewailed by others as the destruc- 
_ tion of liberty. Recently, people 
shave been doing something to de- 
fine liberty; and, thanks to them, 
e Wolf's dictionary has been 
repudiated.” . 


\ different and incompatible names— || 


\“Property is the fruit of labor; prop- 


| words, curiously enough, are nearly|/heritage of all men, in all lands|lj@ecessary. Let us harmonize, my 
friends, and appeal to the modera- 
tion and patriotism of the people; | 
to the sober second thought; to the 
awakened public conscience, I be- 
lieve we need nothing so much as to}) 
get rid of unjust suspicions of one 
another.” 


everywhere. Destroy this spirit and 


you have planted the seeds of des- 


potism around your own door. Fam- 
iliarize yourselves with the chains 
of bondage and you are preparing 
your own limbs to wear them. <Ac-|/ 
customed to trample on the rights 

of those around you, you have lost|! 
the genius of your independence and 
become the fit subject of the first 
cunning tyrant who arises.” 

The plain and sensible reasoning} 
which characterized Lincoln's 
speeches and writings was not-limit- 
ed to such general subjects as human 
freedom, liberty, tyranny, peace. He 


had a keen political sense, as adroit | 


as our present-day political leaders. 


tion of the timelessness of Lincoln’s 
words exists than his eloquent and || 
impassioned plea to.Congress Dec. 
1, 1862, on the eve of his Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. The scene could 
easily have been the Security Coun- 


bearded statesman spoke: 


For instance, in a speech at Mil-}) 


waukee, Sept. 30, 1859, he drily re- 
marked, “My opinion of the farmers 


as a class is that, in proportion tol} 


numbers, they are neither better nor 
worse than other people. I believe, 
though, there are more atiempis at 
flattering them than any other class, 
the reason for which I cannot per- 
ceive, unless it be that they cast 
more votes than any other.” Who 


can dispute this today? 


Battle Hymn for Labor 
Labor unions today could prob- 


But probably no better illustra- 


cil of the United Nations as the tall, 


“Fellow. citizens, we cannot 6€5- 
cape history. We will be remem-| 
bered in spite of ourselves. No per-| 
sonal significance, or insignificance, 
can spare one or another of us, 
The fiery trial through which we 
pass will light us down, in honor 
or dishoner, to the latest generation. | 
We shall nobly ‘save, or meanhy} 
lose, the best hope of earth, Other 
means May sueceed; this could not 
fail.. The way is plain, peaceful, 


generous—a way which, if followed, _ 
the world will forever applaud and 
God must forever bless. Let us 
have faith that right makes might, 


ably find no better battle hymn to/ and in that faith let us dare to do 


rally supporters than this Lincoln-! 


gress, Dec. 3, 1861: 

“Labor is prior to and independent 
of capital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labor and could never have ex-! 
isted if labor had not first existed. 
Labor is the superior of capital and 


deserves much the higher considera- 
tion. Capital has its rights. Nor is 
it denied that there, and probably 
always will be, a relation between 
labor and capital, producing mutual 
benefits. To secure to each laborer 
the whole product of his labor, or 
as nearly as possible, is the worthy| 
object of any good government. 
Labor is the great source from 
which nearly all, if not all, human 
comforts and necessities are drawn.”| 

And once, in a talk at New Haven,} 
March 6, 1860, Lincoln said, “I am 
jglad to see that a system of labor| 
))prevails under which laborers can| 


|strike when they want to. I like}j 


ithe system which lets a man quit} 


when he wants and wish it might| April, 1862. At that stage of the| 
war Lincoln not only was com- 


prevail everywhere.” | 

But Lincoln has proved he was 
all things to all men. As Carl Sand- 
burg has noted, “He was interna- 
tionally adopted by the family of; 
man,” and so it is quite understand-| 
able that in this same speech at New 
Haven 90 years ago the Great Eman- 
cipator dropped this testament to 
capital that can be spoken with 
equal reverence at a manufacturers’ 
meeting today. 

“T take it that it is best for all to; 
leave each man free to acquire prop-| 
erty as fast as he can. Some will get} 
wealth. I don't believe ina law to 
prevent a man from getting rich; it} 

' 

L 
would do more harm than good. So 
Bee at vee 

, we do wi 

the humblest man an hc Para doh 
to get rich with everybody else.” 
And four years later, in a reply to a 
committee of the Warkingmen’s As- 
sociation of New York, Lincoln said, 


| ism, delivered in a message to Con-| fue duty as-we understanait 


Lincoln May 
Have Ruled Out 
Chlorine Gas 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 11 (AP)— 
Although Abraham Lincoln never 
had to rule on anything so tremen- 
dous as the hydrogen bomb, he did 
have his share of difficult decisions. 

It may have been he himself who 
decided not to use clorine gas 
against Confederate troops—a mat- 
ter almost as weighty in Civil War 
times as the hydrogen bomb today. 


The proposal to use chlorine was| 


made to the War Department in 


mander-in-chief as President, but 
he also-acted as general-in-chief of 
the Union Armies. : 
War Department records contain 
a letter written by John U. Doughty 
of New York city saying he had 
devised a chlorine-carrying shell. 
The records do not contain infor- 
mation as to who rejected Doughty's 
idea or why it°wasn’t tried out. 
But if the project was considered 
by the Union high command, it is 
likely that Lincoln knew about it. 
He kept a very close. supervision 
of the Army’s attivities until the 


‘three quarts would, therefore, con- 


‘Tlessen the sanguinary character of 


LINCOLN CABIN IN MILTON—An exact reproduc- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace will be open to 
he public today from 2 to 5 p, m. at 215 Adams 
t., Milton. 


“Chlorine is a gas-s0- irritating in| 


its effect upon the respiratory or-} ——— ooo 
n of Abraham 
after his death to 

body was still 


2/3 9. 20 


gans that a small quantity diffused) 
in the atmosphere induces inces- 
sant. and uncontrollably violent 
coughing. ; 

“It is 242 times heavier than the 
atmosphere and when subjected to 
a pressure of 60 pounds to the inch, 
it is condensed into a liquid, its 


volume being reduced many hun-| 


dred times. A shell holding two or 


tain many. cubic feet of the gas. 
“Tf the shell should éxplode over 

the heads of the enemy, the gas} 

because of its great specific gravity 


would rapidly fall to the ground. || 


Men could not dodge it and their | 


first intimation of its presence | 


would be by its inhalation. 

“This would most effectively “is- | 
qualify for service every man who} 
was within the circle of its influence, | 


rendering the capture or disarming || 


of them as certain as though both 
their legs were broken.” 


Doughty also discussed — the | 
humane aspects of using poison gas. || 


He wrote: 


“As to the moral question in- || 
volved, I have after watching the 


progress of events during the last: 


eight months arrived at the some- | 


what paradoxical conclusion that 
its. introduction. would very much 


the battlefield and at the same time | 
render conflicts more decisive in! 
their results.” - - at aps | 

The one-time rail splitter repeat- | 
edly stuck his neck out in assuming 
powers never granted the executive, 
counting on Congress to validate his 
actions later. He authorized seizure 
of private property, railroad and 
telegraph lines, the arrest of sus- 
pected persons and suspended the 
writ of habeas corpus in several 
districts, 


was opened twice 
make certain his 


there. Gi o b @ 


| 


(AP Newsfeatures) 


| graphically in’ these four pictures. 
47 and joined the Republican Party. 


surrendered at Appomattox, April 9, 1865. 
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AT LINCOLN BANQUET—Left to right, Herbert L. | 
Smith, department senior vice commander; Harold 
M. Drown, president; Mrs. Gladys D. Milkey, de- 
partment auxiliary president, and Mrs. Nora Robin- 
son, vice president, past presidents. | 
[Peers and Mrs. Nora Robinson, | 


vice president, past presidents. | 
The 141st anniversary of Lincoln’s | 


| 

Everett Rector |r e'\ii'is shsiwed by the 

Talks at S. U. V. pation Monument, Park. sq, today 
at noon. 

Lincoln Banquet 


a 
Rev. Hiram R. Bennett, rector of 


the Norwood St. Episcopal Church, 
Everett, gave the principal address 
at the annual Lincoln anniversary 
banquet of the Sons of Union Vet-]| 
erans of the Civil War and Auxili- 
ary Past Commanders’ and Past 
Presidents’ Associations ‘at Tremont} | 
Temple last night. 

In his address on the problems of 
financing Lincoln’s first campaign in 
1860, Rev. Mr. Bennett pointed out} | 
that the first meeting was held on 
Common st. in Boston, May 22 and 
that $400 was raised. 

Mrs. Gladys D. Milkey of Green- 
field, department auxiliary presi- || 
dent, was a special guest. Also} 
present were Herbert L. Smith’ of || 
Plymouth, department senior ‘vice | 
commander; Harold M. Drown of 
Stoughton, president, past com- 


At left. is a rare photograph taken July 4, 1856, at Princeton, IIl., when he was 

The ‘successive pictures show him in a photo taken in 1858 or 1859 during 
his debates with Stephen A. Douglas, as he appeared in 1860 shortly after his first election as President, and as) 
he was photographed the week before his death ‘at 56 years of age. The photo at the right was taken when Lee 


| 


‘HOW LINCOLN AGED in the last nine years of his life, when he waged his great fight to free the slaves, is shown: 


having Marina become a U. S. 
citizen. In the books at Szégédin, 
they found the young woman pro- 
claiming membership in the Com- 
munist Party, three years before 
she married Joseph. 

So, Mr. X., what will you do? 


tained information and _ pictures 
from the parents which led to the 
deposi -$1,000 by relatives in 
return passage. 

‘year went by before 
[ eceived word from Joseph 
that he had been transferred to a 


i. 


resettlement camp in the Russian 
Zone in Germany. To the Consul, 
that was not enough. In the name 
of the U. S. Government, he asked 
to have Joseph transferred to a 
camp in the American Zone. Mi- 
raculously, his request was granted. 

Then came a sudden halt in the 
proceedings. The Legation at Buda- 
pest questioned the desirability of 


Go back to the Land of the Free 
with your two American-born chil- 
dren and without your Communist 
wife—or stay in Hungary? The case 
closes with the notation: 

“Joseph X. and two children 
sailed from Trieste, May 19, 1948.” 

Across the last card, in red ink, 
is stamped the magic word: 

“Repatriated.” 


Permanent Copies 
of Coronet 4 


{ha ENABLE you to make this issue a per- ' 
manent part of your library, CORONET 

now offers two richly useful Magafiles— 

attractive, booklike covers — each of i, 

which holds six issues of this magazine. 

With one file labeled January-June . : 
and the other July-December, copies of : 
coroNneT—in chronological order—can 
become handsome, significant additions 
to your library. A set of labels is provided 
for each year; the cost of both files is 
only 50 cents. 

Ideal for your bookcase, table top or shelf, the sturdy, fiberboard 
files resemble a buckram-bound book. Magazines are inserted vertically 
between springlike flaps to prevent curling. 

Just send 50 cents per set in check or money order to Coronet 
. Readers’ Service, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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GETTYSBUR 


AN AMERICAN EPIC 


9 1g TAVEENCE: ELLIOTT 


qN A VILLAGE | ae eee. frou thes 
| Maryland line, a Pennsylvania 
housewife left her baking bread to 
glance anxiously to the street. Mili- 
tary wagons rumbled past and 
cavalry mounts pranced in the 


roadway, kicking up summer dust. 


Blue-uniformed men rode gun cais- 
sons south, toward the old cemetery. 

It was the last day of June, 1863, 

and the quiet seminary town of 
Gettysburg had never known such 
a sense of menace. Men spoke tense- 
ly, their eyes on the horizon. 

A few miles away, a gray-clad 
general, thinking of his barefoot 
troops, said to his corps commander: 
“Tf there is no objection, I will take 
my division to Gettysburg tomor- 
row and get those shoes.” 

And A. P. Hill, unaware of the 
Federal activity in Gettysburg, re- 

plied: “None in the world.” 

Simple words, and few men could 
foresee the tremendous forces which 
they would soon unleash .. . 

For two years, North had fought 
South as the nation writhed in the 
grip of civil war. Now, having 
halted the Yankees in Virginia, 
Gen. Robert E. Lee had led his 
veterans to Pennsylvania in a bay- 
onet-like thrust at the enemy’s heart. 

Meanwhile, Union forces, fearful 
for the safety of Eastern cities, 
assembled to meet the new threat. 
Inexorably, 163,000 men drew 
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‘closer, soon to lock in struggle. 
With the unwitting phrase, “None 
in the world,” the grim story of the 
most decisive battle ever fought on 
American soil began to unfold . 

‘As Confederate General Heth 
came to G ysburg that hot Wed- 
nesday morning, seeking shoes for 


y 
his footsore soldiers, he reached 


slow-moving Willoughby Run, west 
of town. Suddenly cannon fire shat- 
tered the stillness. The Yankees’ 
Iron Brigade had opened up. 

Back went a message to Lee: 
“The enemy is in heavy force in 
and around Gettysburg.” 

Reinforced, the Southerners 
raised their awesome Rebel yell and 
pushed the Yankees back through 
town, leaving rows of dead and 
wounded. Relentlessly they drove 
on, chasing the Federals past the 
cemetery, up to the ridge beyond 
the old tombstones. At last, the 
battle was joined... 

Gettysburg, which led inevitably 
to the collapse of the Confederacy, 
was indeed an epic event. Now, 
pictures taken more than 85 years 
ago high light the story of three 
days of battle that changed th 


destiny of a nation. 

In these amazing photogray 
Gettysburg is seen through the e 
of Mathew Brady and other pionet 
cameramen, who recorded the 
heroic tragedy for posterity. 


CORONET 


TYSBURG—AN EPILOGUE 


s still debate the role of 
> at Gettysburg. Neither 
commander wanted to fight there, 
but in the tides of war, the unfore- 
seen often becomes the reality. On 
an order shouted through the din 
of battle, on a sudden spate of fury 
or courage, the fate of a nation 
sometimes hangs. 

Today, men ask what would have 
happened if Jeb Stuart had not 
raced off on a cavalry raid, robbing 
Lee of the eyes of his armies? What 
if Stonewall Jackson had still beef 
alive to demonstrate his tactical 
wizardry? 

What if Lee had noted that Little 
Round Top commanded the battle- 
field? Unoccupied until July 2, its 
importance was suddenly recog- 
nized by both sides. Then the 20th 
Maine threw the Rebels back and a 
Confederate commander mourned: 
“Another lost opportunity!” 

What if Lee had heeded a sub- 
ordinate’s warning that Pickett’s 
troops were doomed? Longstreet 
told him before the ill-fated charge: 
‘“‘General, I have been a soldier all 
my life. It is my opinion that no 
15,000 men ever arrayed for battle 
can take that position.” 

But Lee stood firm. Federal bat- 
teries on Cemetery Ridge were si- 
lent, and the Southern leader be- 
lieved they had expended their 
ammunition. Only after Pickett’s 
men moved out and the fearful can- 
nonading began, did Lee learn the 
truth—the Yankees had husbanded 


_ their shells for the charge. 
_-.. And Northerners were to lament 


lost opportunities, too. Federal 
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raiders had cut the Confederate line 
of retreat, and for days after the 
battle, Lee waited fearfully for his 
disheartened troops to be smashed. 
But Meade hesitated. 

Lincoln, who had wanted to come 
to Gettysburg and spur the army 
forward, spoke sadly when he heard 
that Lee’s forces had escaped. ““We 
had only to stretch forth our hands 
and they were ours. And nothing I 


could say or do could make =e 
_ army move.’ 


And so- Lee atidsew, to con- 


tinue the Confederacy’s futile strug- 


gle for two long years more .. . 
At Gettysburg, the heat broke at 
last, and rain fell on July 4. As 
doctors and ambulances moved 
onto the scene, neither retreating 
Confederates nor jubilant North- 
erners recognized the great issue 
that had been decided on that field. 
Only a few sensed that the twilight 
of the Confederacy had come. 
Today, Gettysburg is again a 
placid town. Its population has in- 
creased only a few thousand since 
the fateful days of 1863. Sloping 
hills and tended trees might be 
those of any park, for time has 
rubbed away the scars of war. But 
markers tell the story of the men who 
lie, untroubled now, side by side: 
Position held by the 1st Regiment, 
Delaware Volunteer Infantry. 
A council of war was held in this 
house on the night of Fuly 2, 1863. 
These, and the ever-burning 
torch of peace on Oak Ridge, are 
the last and lasting tributes to the 
men of valor ‘“‘who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live.” 
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‘akes Norwell Men¢ Le 
ind The Scenes 1946 
rele 


pean theatre nervous wrecks, 
they had to be unwound, they 
came back from. the Pacific 

: | theatres, physical wrecks, skinny 
; Men Who Had To Be “Un-|and jaundiced from a 
Re ; : of tropical diseases. e two| 
Hae ies types had to be treated entirely || 
robe, ohare eael differently. Those from Europe | 
Dr. Raymond G. Vinal of Nor-|.we could often straighten out in 
jiwell, addressed » the members: of|a month’s time and sometimes | 
| Frederick H, Curtis Camp. 143,| return them to full service, those |) 
| Sons of Union Veterans of th@| from the Pacific would have all), 
Civil War at the monthly: meet-| sorts of moods and would take |) 
_ing of the camp Tuesday evening, | much longer. 
in D. Willard Robinson Mem-| “I remember one man who was 
orial Hall, High street. worrying terribly all the time 
Dr, Vinal, who recently return-| about his family, wife and little 


Dr. R. G. Vinal Speaks. Of 


| $ONS OF VETERANS 


HAVE WINTER SESSION 


Q Norwell Group Meets Scituate 
Squad At Blanchard Home 
North Scituate. 


\ 
, 
f 


A particularly interesting and 


ed from service. in veteran’s con-]| girl. They were all right, but } significant meeti i 

: : J 7DUr eting of Fred 
valescent hospitals, spoke upon|he worried about them. His | H. Curtis Camp 143, S. of U. ve 
rehabilitation and restoration of | experiences had been over ‘Truk, i] W. of Norwell was held, under 


men shocked by war service. in the Pacific, a “suicide” mis- 


The young. physician, who! sion. He had four crack-ups and 
clime out of the war with the) then a final catastrophe which ||| Mrs. Blanchard, on Summer 
) rank of major, is a member of | almost wrecked his ship. Wej|| street, North Scituate. 

Camp- 143, his roots deep down | could not do a thing with this||}> The occasion was most social 
in the soil of the Old Colony, a | man until.he. was finally induced '}and lively chat and new acquain- | 
| descendant of Capt. Peter |to try sculpture, something which ||} tance made the hours seem short 
Sears, an officer in the Revolu-||he had never touched in his life A meeting of the Camp was held 
tion, and of an old Civil’ War !and knew. nothing about. I amj- 


| 1, jin the north parlor, Commander} 
family, the Farrars. He spoke'j going to show you a picture}|Wm. O, Henderson presiding. 


the winter schedule at the home 
| of Past Commander Stanley and’) 


: e 


with considerable power andji which shows him making a;|Members present were besid 
Henry Hines World War I voce Rides “Trager”: fea with a clear understanding, it) statue of his wife.” (In one of | |Commander Henderson; Mr. Bian 
Merritt, World War Il Veteran, Guides whe I seemed, of his subject. | the most remarkable pictures }| chard, Donald Wilder, Walter M. 


| 
| 


—Photo by James Kelly 


He began with the statement) 
that the rapid transference of so. 
great a body of men from civilian | 


‘cent airman is shown modeling, 


ever exhibited here the convales- || Jones, Harold Wilder, George C. 
| Turner, Arthur L. Merritt and 


from a photograph held in his 


Thomas S. Cann. Brothers Henry} 
| Fitts and Lester D. Hobson of the 
Scituate camp, were guests. Lady 
| guests during the social hour in- 


|cluded Mrs, Fitts, Mrs. Hobson, 


Color Bearers, furnished for 
each point of ceremony by D. 
Willard Robinson Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps No. 13, were: Norma 


|| Norwell Groups Have 
| Mounted Escort 
|| Memorial Day 


left hand, the head of a beautiful 
girl, the image growing as the 
work went on, hair, eyes, expres- 
sion, not a thing of marble, but 


life to.the army caused in itself, 
difficulties and problems. The 
experience of the. first World) 
War, when meningitis broke out] 


1 


Hl Down Assinippi avenue, Nor- ts ea Elizabeth Cavanagh, | in the camps seemed certain fo} the vivid picture of living per-| Mrs. Blanchard, Mrs. Ralph Por- 
well, came the Memorial Day | Edna E. Prouty and Mary A.} be repeated. In the first war 35||Son.. It seemed like envisioning | ter and Mrs. Martha Henderson. 
_ | procession of patriotic orders, | Bruce. . per cent of the young men strick- |} the work of a Phidias or a Praxi- | Refreshments were served from 


commemorating the sacrifices of 
| Veterans of all wars and at the 
5 ‘head, rode as honorary marshals 


Py 


4 
a 
x 


an attractive table decorated in| 
the motif of at least three great 
days of the month, Lincoln and 
Washington Days, and St. Valen- | 
tine’s. Lincoln memorabilia} 
showed from the walls, on the, 
|| napkins, and innumerable flags | 
||4f miniature size were every-| | 


teles who made:the marble glow | 
and even breathe, according to} 
il the ancient. fable. Here was a 
| war-wrecked veteran trying the 
same thing and actually accom-|| 
plishing. it, if, one could see 
aright—”’ 

Commander Stanley H: Blan- 


en died. In this war, thanks to i 
sulfa drug treatments and’ mod- 
én medicine. there: was but one 
death in 83°cases of which Dr. 
Vinal knew personally and 90 
er cent returned to full duty. 
The speakers. first experence 
with battle shocked airmen was 


The exercises of the day were 
greatly assisted by school pupils 
é who gave readings and songs this 
oe: ov ea “exe | custom being according to the | 
Biren: Lesion, 2 ae ue | 10n8 tradition reaching. from | 
BS /World War One, and Raymond | 187) when the Civil War veterans | 


| Merritt, a returnee of World War | began their long vigil of remem- 


| | Two, whose rank was that of | brance. with contingents who had come | chard. gave much praise to the |) eas able the refreshments 
[| |Lieutenant. A photograph ken] from the European theatre, men, || way. in. which the Scituate Tent] aaint Sa SS le 
' | by James Kelly of Norwell at the as he said, “who had really seen | of Daughters of Civil War Vet- | fee y cream dotted with cher-} 
i} Dad ee et Hen ol is —— ; | it and taken it when it was tough | et put = ee a | . pa hie eae eh. 
oduced. e flag waved and 4 i faced| going and they lost all their | “building of the American Flag” 
fiuttered in the slight breeze of ‘wrapped avait. SRE friends.” \on June. 14.. The camp will con-| 


seats arranged for an out of door 
meeting: Well displayed were 
marking the spot for those 
unfamiliar with the location, the| 
very prominent, as | 


“well as a pretty sign with jegend 


|; the fine May morning. The pro- 
}icessional-march of 77 years of 
faithful custom owas greatly 
brightened by_the leadership of 
these stalwart volunteers, whose | 
fine mounts were “Trigger” Past | 


tinue into one month at least of} 
the summer and will hold its! 
regular meeting on July 16. 


“The wear and tear of the men 
who manned the B-24s, the B29s, ! 
was something terrific to act upon 
the system of a human being. | 
Men came back from the Euro- 


iu fd 


ota 
ese 
et 


vet ts " - ” 7 ap- 
RS {Commander Hines steed and} “Camp fell te g Sine » oa ; | 
- | *Punch” a bay ‘gelding from Wal. | propriate P exercises | “ne former feature was dispensed | 


The introductory 


“aS ae caer ay’ a =| 
ter R.° Hall’s’ stable’ ridden by were held on the lawn; then the | 


with because of the likelihood of a | 
Lieut. Merritt. At some stops, | : 


and the latter spectacle 


; 

oh 
» 

© 


‘ s djourned to the house, | ; ible through the in-| 
a pretty pinto pony was ridden | company ac}. i - : became impose ti 
Milter R Hall, Jr, “Buddy” Hall. A, |Pecess2ry_*0 hol aining room.| NORWELL’S CIVIL Wal house the Civil War books has to serve. Word oy bearer with 
Pheolor guard and salute firing) | er ong >" planchard presided} LIBRARY WELL HOUSED been a pressing one for the Pr olaerel Post, AL and World War Il 
eee tease up of four World nent except for a moment | Sons of Veterans’ Camp In- year. A cores: E Sree or | veteran Raymond Merritt, were de- 
(War Two veterans; Arthur M. | throue : ts took over the | stalls 200 Volumes in New provide a suitable mete a4 b tained. The Norwell Legion bani 
\when the gues ‘shelves finally solved the prob- throughout the day, 


Tolman, Lemuel Hardwick, Jo- 


c Cases 
seph Connoyer and Neil Dwyer. 


provided music 
land 150 graves 


|Farly in the forenoon the Norwell 


i i i sf ittee | 
session, styling it a committee | 
“of the whole” during which time | 
-a hearty vote of thanks was ex-) 
tended to the host and hostessi, 


| . 
i eshments were enjoyed. — 
Refres ae 


lems by proposing, with the as- 
sent of the hall association “li- 
rectors, the installation of S€C- 7 i iotic bodies met | 
tional book-cases. Two units of adi Hanover in charge of Com- | 


made by Stanley H. | lifford Snell of Nelson / 
these were y Ne \mander Cli eee anion vets | 


ee 2S Siar oe od 
The quite conaplete Civil War 
ibrary of some 200 volumes col- 
ected by Frederick H. Curtis 
‘amp 143, Sons of Union Vet- 


Jew / : +: “cede Lo eae Past! rans, has, within the past week, Bieter errata, Wer powell See erabers of  Josselyn 
ae Norwell Camp Aes commanders Lester| pect placed in hew book-cases a ie paar Se Most ennibens lenmainee Post, AL, at Assinippi, | 
— M b E j i D. Hobson of Scituate and Par- made and installed by Camp of the camp attended the month-| and escorted them to Union arr 
agen) embers Enjoy 38 ker D. Chandler, of Duxbury;| members. Peg | 4. ans +8 ly meeting without any know- ||tery where joint ee ae orwell 
Ps Social Evening VL a Past Commander Henry Fitts of ie ae Sane Week Sewell ledge of this dream come true ||graves of Feet | 
$s / Charles E. Bates camp, Scituate, ee ae oa is said 10 be one of|and were made very happy as ‘MThe Norwell bodies consisting of 
ri &, Past Junior Department Com- houses what i " of | they entered the hall. Mr. Jacobs) wre Norwell Post, American Le- 


Commander Stanley Blanch- j,ander Everett M. Atwood, of the three largest collections was one of the Tuesday evening Nelson Bennett, commander, | 


~~ ard and Mrs. Blanchard En- Abington, Commander Theodore| similar prea ee is as visitors. at Frederick H. Curtis Campy! 
3 1 = Cl Thompson and Secretary Harry} state. For accessibility 1 S p' | Suv, George C. Turner, commander, | 
tertain at Their Home, Clapp Henderson of Nelson Lowell| haps superior in all ways. returned to Washington street, 

» Road, North Scituate or: 100 of Hanover. Miss Irma The library has been made cemetery, Assinippi, and conducted, 
a Eobeon of Scituate, Mrs. Lester possible through meny pied Dee N Tl] ‘services at the urn of the ect 
~~ It was a pleasant evening for |p. Hobson, Scituate, Mrs. Ella| of ,books, pictures, | mars a INOrwe / Ut, dead. Rev. Herman See | as 
members of Frederick H. Curtis Stoddard president of D. Wil- eee sha daca baiaee wee /4 G a Oh out ane May. Seev 
; : a 2. _¢. of Nor-} ing from 2 men ; | chaplain i] 
eee on ead, iba ite ed Rabin Marker oF Nor-| | Jacobs of South Hingham, son of RAIN FAILS TO [ices fotiowea at Church nll aan 

"3 2 2 3 


Norwell Centre. | 
At Norwell, a thoughtful feature) 


the march down Central street, 
pe the entire marching column. | 
Wheeling in the yard of the mee 
rell chapel, and halting, the column | 
rested while Commander Nelson 
Bennett entered the chapel and den 


Andrew Jacobs who was born in 
West Scituate and held many of- 
fices in the Grand Army of the 
Republic, during his long and 
useful life. 

His son, a his 
helpfulness, is a 


group, with other invited guests 
_ from camps of the South Shore,| of the Norwell Camp, Mrs. Ed- 
were entertained at the home of | win S. Parker and others. Among 
“Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Blanchard, | those present were, Past Com. 
- +91 Clapp road, North Scituate. Arthur C. Jones and wife, Past 
“The lawns of this attractive! commanders Harold Osborne and 


well, S. V. C. George Cc. Turner 


HALT PROGRAM 


_NORWELL, June 1—This town 
made its full showing on Memorial 
day, defying the persistent. rain 
which drenched all marchers. The 


torian of great 
member of the 


ee ; i ast Comm. J 5 : i Wr 
property which is almost sury Walter M. Jones, E : Norwell Historical Society and great commemorative event | ost tiful eath 0 
- : ‘ Wwil- : , ; of osited a beautilu 
: ny forest land wer Donald C. deed and ae of the Railroad Historical So-} | year, staged on Monday Gm Tribute in honor of a war a 
with vari-colored elec-| der, all of creed, ciety with headquarters in a | the historic date of May 30 coming, Samuel Turner, Jr. whose fag- 


draped casket awaits formal burial 


ghts and speaker’s table] Sargent and others from Scitu- 
a ane : in his native soil. 


é ate. and Duxbury. 


f 


| Cambridge library. on Sunday, was appropriately ob-| | 
/served, the only omissions of conse- 
'quence being recitations by school 
|children and the absence of the 
eauine escort to the parade. 


£5 


— 


My Scouts 


_ jevent, sponsored by the Daugh-. 
' |ters 


It was given through i 
the efforts of Camp 143, Sons of | 


able leader of the Norwell Girl 
A large number of Boy 
Scouts took part. 

The idea of the pageant came. 
from Scituate, where the same 


was staged | 
Commander | 


of Veterans, 
s€veral weeks ago. 


'|Stanley Blanchard of the Nor- 


properties essential to portraying 
the flag pageant from State Dept. 
Patriotic Instructor of the Daugh- 
ters Irma Hobson Morris and 
assisted by Patriotic Instructor 
William O, Henderson of Camp 
143, went ahead with the local 
date. The evening was a great 
success. The title of the pageant. 
was “Salute The Flag.” 

The reverent manner in which 
yhe presentation was given was. 
the cause of remark. As for the | 
audience, there was a complete 
hush apparent and an evidence 
of people being spell-bound by ; 
the well prepared and well staged 
book of patriotic appeal which 
supported the gradual “making! 
of the flag” which progressed» 
from. step to step It was a most 


well Camp obtained the loan 
t 


have || 


Civil War, proudly and gladly. 
We are proud of it and proud of 
its good donor, Warren Jacobs. 
He paused and then continued. 
“T accept the library, not only 
for the Camp, but for all the 
people of the ‘Town of Norwell. 


plan so that it may .be available 
at stated times. It is particularly 
to the youth, the Boy and Girl 
Scouts present that I appeal. 
have the blood, the sinew, 
the strength to carry on. 

have made the flag wave 
live, tonight in our minds 
hearts.” 

Assisting in the program were 
‘vocalists Mrs. Effie Blanchard 
‘and Mrs. Florence Fleming, of 
North Scituate and pianist Mrs. 
‘Alice Poole Barstow of Rock- 
‘land. Their selections, well 
rendered and much appreciated 
included “American Prayer 


and 
You 
and 
and 


Song”, “Dear Land of Home” and 
“Bless This House.” Opening 
and. closing prayers were made by 
Walter M. Jones, chaplain of the 
camp and gifts of appreciation 


unusual scene and one which will 
live in memory. 

Boy and girl scouts taking 
part were: Diane Cellini, Narra— 
or; Barbara McCarthy, bearer of 
“@tars; Donald Merritt, bearer of) 
“Blue; Robert Molla, bearer of 
{red stripe of Heritage; Marya 
Cellini, of White stripe of pos-, 
sessions; Donald Merritt, red 
stripe of Resources; Alice Grigs- 
by, white stripe of Justice; Rob- 
ert Wyman, red stripe of Broth-) 
erhood; Carolyn Hanson, white 
‘stripe of Liberty; Glenn Mesheau; 
red stripe of Security; Elizabeth 
‘Hanson, white stripe of Religion; 
Elliot Robinson, red stripe of 
Education; Shirley Hall, white 
stripe of Health; Robert Turner, 
red stripe of Happiness; Ann 
Reagan, white stripe of Beauty; 
Philip Joseph, red stripe of Op- 
portunity; Bearer of floral 
wreath, Dorothy Shortall. 


DEDICATE LIBRARY 

The primary purpose why 
Camp 143 staged this pageant'and 
|invited many guests, was to! 
make formal dedication of the’ 
quite remarkable Military Lib- 
rary founded through gifts of. 
volumes of much value by War- 
ren Jacobs of South Hingham, a 
member of the Camp. It has re- 
ceived additions from other, 
sources and now occupies many 
eabinet shelves in the lower| 
Grand Army hall. Its formal 
presentation on Saturday eve-' 
ning was made, in behalf of Mr. . 
Jacobs, by Commander Stanley | 
H. Blanchard of the Camp. He. 
spoke of the great service ren-| 
dered by the donor and of his. 
regret that he could not be pres-_ 
ent in person. S,; V. C. George 
C. Turner, made the address of 
acceptance and dedication, saying 
in/a brief speech: 


s 


| Veterans and auxiliary have ac-| 


| cepted invitations to attend the us 


reception Oct, 9 to department 
commander Allen Howland of Rock- 
Jand at aes aa hall, Rock- 
1 fh : 


: rept AUT Chee € 
Members of the Sons -of Union | bere ¢{+ 


were presented by Commander 
Blanchard to Mrs, Cellini and the 
musicians. 

Refreshments in variety had 
been prepared by brothers 
Thomas S. Cann and Alfred H. 
Prouty of the Camp and the so- 
cial period was very pleasant. 
Guest speakers were: PDC Les- 
ter D. Hobson and Mrs. Irma 
Hobson Morris, of 


Camp 50, Rockland; Brothers 
Lombard; Atwood and Hines of 
Camp 67, Abington, Mrs. Effie Os- 
borne, president of D. Willard 
Robinson, W. R. C. Earl Harring- 
ton, president of Plymouth 
County S. of U. V. C. W., Mrs. 
Wilhemina Bennett, president of 
Norwell A. L. Auxiliary, and 
Senior Vice Commander Hugh C. 
MacDonald, of the Mass. Dept., 
Sons» of Union Veterans. The 
latter said, pertinently, referring 


| to the library: “It impresses me, 


this library. Here you are, one 
of the smallest camps, perhaps 
in the State, and you have some- 
thing which many of the cities 
would be proud to possess.” 


pam i ar i” 
Sons OF U nits? 


Auxiliary Members To 


Attend Convention 


HULL, May 5.— Mrs Bertha 
Feist, and Mrs. John Fairbanks, 
members of the Hull Sons of Union 
Veterans, will attend the annual 
convention of the Sons of Union 
Veterans and auxiliary. tomorrow, 


Ocean House, Swampscott. 

Mrs, Feist will be the depar't- 
ment aide during the convention, 
and will be a special escort at the 
reception and ball Saturday eve- 
| ning. 


“ 
(Tee 


“§ The Plymouth Cou a 


19 Yrs > Le 


|. meet Saturday at G 


We shall try to work out some. 


You | 


Scituate; | 
Commander Burnette Maloney of | 


Feist, her daughter, Miss Barbara 


Saturday and Sunday at the New’ 


A pleasant occasion was “tha 
of Sunday afternoon, May 16 
when Frederick H. Curtis C 
148, Sons of Union Veterans of: 
the Civil “War,” conducted an. 
“open house”. in D, Willard Rob- 


_inson Memorial hall, Norwell the | 


occasion being the first public dis- 
|play of the new Military Library. 
The afternoon was in charge of 
Commander George C. Turner || 
and Camp council members Stan- 
ley H. Blanchard, E. Harold Os-||| 
borne and .Walter M. Jones. Re-. 
ceptionists were Miss: Bessie E. 
Nichols of Rockland, Mrs, Effie M.’ 
Blanchard of North Scituate, and 
Mrs. Julian ‘Loring, of South’ 
Hingham, ~~ aoe the 
The helpful music. contributed 
by Mrs. Alice’ Poole Barstow, 
pianist, and’ Mrs. Stanley H., 
Blanchard, of North Scituate,. 
vocalist, was greatly appreciated. 
(At the close’ Mrs. Barstow was. 
asked to give her march written 
for the Camp, and, she was glad: 
to respond, ~ ; 
The cheerfulness of the hall 
was an agreeablé contrast, to the 
darkness of the outside world as 
the rain began to fall and the 
occasion was considered a-success. | 
Webster L. Loring, founder and 
first Commander of Camp 143,) 
came from his New Bedford home 
to be present, and was the prin- 
cipal speaker, the program being} 
strictly informal. Nic 
Scituate People Help 
Civil War relics brought to this 
session and presented to the li- 
brary by Miss Martha Seaverns of 
Scituate, were: shell brought 
from Little Round Top, Gettys- 
burg, by the late Grand Army 
leader of Scituate, Alfred A. Sea- 
verns; regimental flag in silver 
watch case; wallét and comb car- 
ried by Mr. Seaverns all through 
his three years of service. Accom- 
panying Miss Seaverns and re- 
| maining through the entire pro- 
| gram were: Mrs. Frances Tot- 
| man, of Greenbush, Mrs. Clara E. 
Barry and Mrs. Daisy Graves Car- 
penter, of Scituate. 
Early And Late Comers 
A two hour program was well 
carried out. Commander Nelson. 
Bennett of Norwell Post 192, 
American Legion was one of the 
earliest present, but could not 
remain. The peak of the atten- 
dance came at about 4 p. m. and 
even at closing time two inter- 
ested ladies were admitted. The 
response to a modest invitation 
card and to some publicity was 
gratifying and will ensure an- 
other “open house” and reception 
to the public at another date not 


too far removed. 
~ Among those present besides. 
the persons already cited Ween! 
Warren Jacobs, principal donor 
of the Military Library, his 
friend, S. Randall Lincoln, of 
South Hingham; George J. Law- | 
ton, of Ridge Hill, Mrs. Wesley 
Packard, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Osborne of Mount Blue, Rev. and. 
Mrs, Herman H. Geertz, of Nor-. 
| well Center, Mrs. George W. Goss, 
‘of Vergennes, Vermont, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank S. Alger, of Rockland 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Nichols Tor,- 
rey, of Rockland. |) ** 

Wartime Story And Poem 

* Commandér Turner gave the 
assembly. a surprise when he re-. 
‘cited the Civil War poem, “Driv- | 
ing Home The Cows,” in honor of | 
‘Miss Bessie E. Nichols and Mrs, 
{Elizabeth Nichols 


i 


fi decorated each Memorial Day, at — 


Norwell Center, was the inspira- 
tion for this effort by “The Cir- 
cuit Rider” given with piano 


obligato by Mrs. Barstow. The — 


poem appears in full in another 
columngof this paper, its third 
appearance in this paper, as 
something greatly worthy of re- 
publication. There is a living ex- 
ample of a tribute to the “good 
old days” which may well be re- 
peated to children’s children. 


NORWELL’S CIVIL WAR 
LIBRARY WELL HOUSED 
Sons of Veterans’ Camp In- 
stalls 200 Volumes in Ne 
Cases ‘ 


Ibe~tre 
i nag LT EU OE, 

The quite complete Civil War 
library of some 200 volumes col- 
lected by Frederick H. Curtis 
Camp 143, Sons of Union Vet- 
erans, has, within the past week, 
beet placed in 1.ew book-cases 
made and installed. by Camp 
members. 

D. Willard Robinson Memorial 
Hall, Ridge Hill, West Norwell, 
houses what is said 10 be one of 
the three largest collections of 
similar historical material in the 
state. For accessibility it is per- 
haps superior in all ways. 

The library has - been made 
possible through many donations 
of books, pictures, maps and 
guide books, most of these com- 
ing from a member, Warren 
Jacobs of South Hingham, son of 
Andrew Jacobs who was born in 
West Scituate and held many of- 
fices in the Grand Army of the 
Republic, during his long and 
useful life. ‘ 

His son, a historian of great 
helpfulness, is a member of the 
Norwell Historical Society and 
of the Railroad Historical So- | 
ciety with headquarters. in a 
Cambridge library. 

The need of a proper place to 
house the Civil War books has 
been a pressing one for the past 
year. A committee, chosen to 
provide a suitable case, closet. or 
shelves finally salved the prob- 
lems by proposing, with the as- 
sent of the hall association -li- 
rectors, the installation of sec- 
tional book-cases. Two units of 
these were made by Stanley H. 
Blanchard and Harold Qsborne 
of the camp and _ installed last 
Saturday evening. Most members 
of the camp attended the month- 
ly meeting without any knhow- 
ledge of this dream come true 
and were made very happy as 


Braet 


jthey entered the hall. Mr. Jacobs 


was one of the Tuesday evening 
visitors. i 


BATES CAMP, SUY 


WEYMOUTH, April 26 — The 
James L. Bates camp, Sons of Un- 
ion Veterans, met recently at the 
home of the secretary, Ernest 
Smith, post commander on Com- 
mercial Street, East Weymouth, 
for a business meeting conducted 
by Comdr. Robert H. Pratt. Plans 
were discussed for Memorial Day! 
activities. A discussion was also 


GAR charter. 


Hs 


To Dedicate Library 


Y, f! 
! 


In West Norwell 946 5 


Founded several years since! 
through the gift of many vol- 


umes, the D. Willard Robinson I 
Military Library will come into ! 


i 
public next Saturday evening” 
when dedication services willbe | 
part of a special program ar- | 
Camp 143, Sons of Union Vet- — 
erans of the Civil War. The! 
assistance of many Boy and Girl he 
Scout members under general” 
direction of Mrs. Frank A. Cel-|- 


the knowledge of the general] 


3 


lini, has made possible the pres- i 
entation of the patriotic page- 
ant “Salute To The Flag,” ma- — 
terial for which has been loaned | — 
through the kindness of Mrs. — 
Irma Hobson Morris of Scitu- '§ 
ate, a prominent member of the — 


| 


| 
{ 


lof the occasion. 


| portunity to attend. 


held on a proper site to place the) 
: ' Ithis area. 


Daughters of Veterans’ State) 
The founding of the library © 
qnd its upbuilding have come | 
about largely through the kind- _ 
ness and personal effort of a y 
Jacobs of South Hingham. The 
bookeases for its accommoda- 
tion have been installed through f; 
the personal effort of Com- io 
and members of the Camp. It is 
stated upon authority of experts: i 
in historical book-lore that this 
collection is one of the three} 
A tentative program is an-/ 
nounced as follows: Place, D.} 
Willard Robinson Memorial ; 
| Hall, High street, West Norwell; } 
ning, Nov, 2; order of exercises, 
Address of welcome, Command- 
er Blanchard; prayer, Chaplain 
| Walter M. Jones; “America 
To The Flag’; formal presenta- ; 
tion of the Military Library; ac- | 
ceptance of gift; dedicatory pray- 
er: song, “Dear Land of Home’ 
ment officers; song, Bless 
House”; closing prayer. ,-0/<= 
The vocal music..wai be ren 
dered by Mrs. Effie M. Blanch- 
ard and Mrs. Florence Fleming | 
lections seem to show a delicate 
understanding of the meaning} — 
The evening 
will be something which should” 


Staff. } 
member of Camp 143, Warren | 
mander Stanley H. Blanchard, 
largest in the State. 

time, 7.45 p. m. Saturday =) 
Prayer Song”; pageant, “Salut | | 
remarks by guests and Depart 

of North Scituate, and their se- | 
not be ignored if one has the op- i: 


SUV re 
Slated For Weeken 


The annual encampment of ft! 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Ci 
War and its auxiliary will be © 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday — 
the New Ocean House, Swamp 
sott. It will be the 67th ann 
encampment for the former, an 
{the 58th for the latter. Allen 3. 
Howland of Abington will preside 

Charles W. Hooper of Quine 
junior vice commander, will be 
candidate for office in the Soi 
of Union Veterans. : 

Past National President Mrs. © 
Maude B. Warren of Brockton is | 
chairman of the reception and ball ~ 
committee, and Past Comdr, Har- 
old M. Drown of Stoughton is treas 
urer of this committee. : 
Lester D. Hobson of Scituate, | 
past state commander; and Ey- |] 
erett Atwood of North Abington, ‘J 
past junior vice commander of the — | 
state department, will attend from — 


Leaders of auxiliaries in 1 


PEP iymouth County Asocistion | 
lected | Elects vew Officers For Year 
outh County SUV Head se" 


ROCKLAND, pril 26—The an-| water, president; Frank Raymond |- 
pol 34 174° 
t 


. : a ~~ Ry — We ; 
aley Blane ae | 1c 


' 
aes 


nual meeting \of the Plymouth!|0f Plymouth, vice president; El- t 
County association was held Sat- liot Tribou of Biockton, patriotic 


George Turner of Norwell, 
correspondent; and Burnett 


night. Election of officers 
s held as follows: 
anley H. Blanchard of Norwell. 
Sident; Henry Fitts of Scituate, 
v president; Herbert L. Smith 
f Plymouth, treasurer; William) 
Haskell of Brockton, secretary 
id publicity; Elliot Ford of Pem- 


press | 
Ma- 


; AG : : instructor; Lloyd Smith. of Pem- 

PEAND—Tue annual meet- — jurday night in GAR hall with the /broke, chaplain; Herbert Smith of 

‘of the Plymouth County SUV @ eruare err \ Aang Saar aek Blanchard of|p}-mouth, treasurer; Stanley H. 

sociation was held in GAR hall NORWELL » presiding. Blanchard of Scituate, secretary; 
? 


SCITUATE HANOVER | Following the business meeting, 

, a class initiation was held for can- 
SOCIETIES JOIN ON TUES A didates. The degree team included 

; D Y association with Earl Harrington| ,T2® executive committee in- 

- | of Rockland, commander; Be y | cludes the president, vice presi- 

|Harold Drown of Stoughton, past Howland of Rockland, Elliot Ford 

Defense Units Will Add Their Strength To The ldepartment. commander as senior |°! Pembroke, Henry Fitts of Scit- 


loney of Rockland, guide. 
members of the Plymouth County 
ae : Bis veructéDashory atlace ears . |dent and secretary, also Allan B. 
Armistice Day Parade At Norwell This Year— Reowe At ikoushieh: tee 


oke, musician and patriotic “4 _ ; 
: , 3 vice “: Charles .juate and Ernest Pratt of Plym- 
agi gamgate qumies:| Columns Marching eg Deo Z—/9A) | orzerater suntan vie com" 
+ Ge ey |mander; Parker Chandler of Dux-} Past Department Commander } 


ide; Thomas Benn - 
“He: ennett of Rock The place of the Hanover-Nor- |bury, patriotic instructor; Herbert|Drown of Stoughton installed the | 


_Meeting will be May 


; 


years, will be adjutant. The music| 
will be furnished by the Norwell 
Legion band; the Hanover high} 
school band, and it is probable 
that the Scituate band will be in 
line, although definite word about 
the latter was not at hand today, | 
(Thursday.) 

10th District Commander Roger 
Keith and staff will be present, | 
an unusual happening and a sign’ 


It was announced that Gg. A. R 
Veteran John Bronson of Dedham 
was seriously ill, The death of 
G. A. R. Veteran George Green of 
Jamaica Plain was announced. 
C:arence Rice, local member, was 
reported on the sick list. Frank 


Martin was accepted aS @ new | 


member. 

An invitation was received by 
the camp to attend Memorial Sun- 
day services May 24 at Channing 


ROCKLAND: 


col . j | * . a og 

ee atl "slot ag 0.. well-Scituate Tri-Town Armistice wy ~- Hl L. Smith of Plymouth, chaplain/officers. 
eee eretes “hoard inoladaal Day parade on Tuesday, will be S U G as and Allan B. Howland of Rock-| A public sale was held after the 
‘Vincent Hatch, Rockland; Leroy) Norwell. The units to form at 9:30 UeUe amp lan guide. ’ l|installation under the direction of 
‘Cobb, Brockton; Ernest Pratt, to be in readiness. for a prompt ¥ New officers were elected as fol-|Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Harrington,| 
Plymouth; Everett Attwood, Start at 10:15 a. m. The parade Annual Ins ection jlows Charles Hooper of Bridge- assisted by their committee, Re- 

ark Taster. Rober, wall et the streets, east of | Ate e 

orwe illage, with units re- '; =i freshments were served wi : 
_ The installation was conducted) porting along Main street from ROCKLAND, March 14 a oe Harrington and Harry §. aiveeent 
by the department commander,| Winter street to Bridge street. | ee = Pie waabting ot nes ao sh Charge, ; 
ad hall wth gig as-| Commander James Bennett, of| os U. V. camp at G. A. R. hall. ew te ens of the associa- 
nents ead of Seta My Norwell Post 192, American Le-| Hugh MacDonald of Abington, Well*in the GAR fied eet ane 
freshments were served 5 ie will be Chief Marshal; and} department Council. member, was ary will meet at the Hah geri 
Setiewthe and Jose . Ma: y Mr.! Col. Charles A. Meserve; a lead-| the inspecting officer. Commander and place as aur A va 
: pa ey er in these parades for several} Robert Badger Was in charge. Se en + ~ 


dpe fay |!-/P4F 


Department Commander Feted By | 


Hartsuff SUV Camp, 


ROCKLAND, Oct. 11 — Depart-) 


Auxiliary 


Department officers of the aux- 
iliary were 


; of great approbation by the\local} ay S™ "45 o'clock, ™mend Commander Allan Howland ego og eet cea | 
STP Lender (fcc wee weet Gon] Gaenawe asin secant, ahs fetes eto Gres ont 
~~) ee a . aaer Plymouth and Barnstable coun-} A® imvitation was tv R. hall, given him by the Hartsuff camp edys Milkey,, Greenfield; Secre- 
F ; tend a reception at G. A. R. hall, ie : tary Alice Campbell, Lexington; 

ties. At the exercises at the bould- : o4 for several) and auxiliary, Sons of Union Vet- % AINStON; | 

ender Eimer Meady, pre-| cy on Norwell Common, Past| Abimstom, March. 24 for sstett") crans Saturday night in GAR hall.||tare Patriots tase Bees | 

at the meeting of the S. of ence a ey ae department officers. Gordon Quind- = es SiGe ae a\'.-| |ton; Patriotic Instructor Blanche | 
*. camp held las: evening at Dept. Commander Chester Grant} j.y, district commander, will be) Hea igs guests were present! | Foster, Hanson; Installing Officer 
" hall. will be the orator of the day. the inspecting officer at the recep-| aoe ati Island, Connecticut, | Nellie Nelson, Brockton; inspector, | 
ot.» Sprague was reported on| Assisting patriotic orders will} tion. belli tape Frail Vermont, - and) Minnie Madeiros, New Bedford; 
sick list 21d the sotice of the | be Legion Auxiliaries from_the Allan Howland, treasurer, was Tha Walk wad docoksted@in: rad Chaplain, Maybelle Howard, 


: ‘| Springfield; Council, Kate Dewey; 
white, and blue, with palms and) ‘ Y LD) 
| bouquets of flowers. The program} baited Stath trene Pullers boeh of) 
\included selections by an orches-| | The past department presidental = 


tra, a piano and accordion duet by) | 
Harold and Charles Wainshalbaum, | aloe sci Ree sia Nua 


who also played an accordion solo, | mwell, Phyllis Bean; Bessie Elliot 
and dances by the pupils of the tHmma Warren;, Mary atv obrtarts 
Acie Baha mary rapes followed Nila: Briel, andl pteer Barts and 

| |past department commanders in- 


of 5iftcers of the Ancient 
f Buttons to be held at 
lan on Oct. 15 was_ read. 
: the nolices of the North- 
“mouth Naval essociation at Brock- 
z on Oct. i7 and the Plymouth 
ty on Oct. 12, and the de- 
ent affan of the W. R. C., 
wil] de held in Boston in 
An )svitation was 


installed last evening by Everett 
Atwood of Abington, past district 
commander. A donation was made | 
to the Hartsuff Post Memorial | 
association. Members of the local | 
camp are planning to attend the) 
department encampment meetings | 
April 7 and April 8 a a Boston | 
hotel. I 
The next regular meeting will 


three towns; Sons of Union Vet- 
erans Camps 88, 100 and 143; Girl 
School Troop, Boy Scout Troops, 
the Grange other fraternal soci- 
eties. A good number of floats 
will compete for the several priz- 
es offered. 

An interesting part of the par- 
ade will be furnished by the Nor- 
well committee on Public Safety 
and by the Norwell Civilian De- 
fense Corps. Forty members of the 
auxiliary police squad and air 
raid wardens have been drilled; 


} on 


vice 
. junior vice commander; 
Harrington. secretary; Allen 
lowland treasurer; camp 
Gordon Quindley, Albert 
d Lester Lyous; delegates 
encampment were Allen 
Robert Badger, Frank 
Harry Sprague, Sr. 
Sp ague, Jr., with Miles 
ePantar Foster, Thom- 


‘officers of tne camp and 
y to be hela in November. 
land gave a report on - 
encampment held at. 
on sept. 30 and Earl Har-_ 


elected a) 
the executive commit- | 
Plymouth county, S. of 
association at its meeting | 
ay night in Rockland 

ht _in Ro 4 


be held April 14 at the hall. After |P¥ ‘he reception and in the line) | cluded Parker Chandler, Duxbury; 
vening’s meeting refresh- were Commander Harry Sprague,| |Louis Winchell, Chelsea; Willi 
last evening ved by Commande; | J' Of the Hartsuff camp; Mrs.| | Fuller, New Bedtatd=ax spc 
ments were served D} 1 Badzer | Laura Holbrook, président of the) | son Scit ORE ee Obes 
Badger assisted by Allan Badger auxiliary; Commandér Howland; | | Stor ite biel caer cana heed 
and Allan Howland. = Senior Vice Department Command- | pico the-swecapti / 
: ae » er William Rule of Holyoke; De-| | B08 SRCED En het Ort 
; R C SAT Pu @) partment Counciler Roy Call, Dor-| ii Mass earved (by she sore 
| Roy C. Call Flected'’”) Steer! “Sepaninnt” Sesietaty |S giteer mats Rome 
14 Leon Palmer, Melrose;. Depart-| A 2 et 
State Commander Of ment instructor Addison Quinn,| | Holbrook. Thee the guests entrea 
S f U 3 /o. | Chelsea; Department Inspector | | general dancing. Snape enioyed) 
Sons of Union Vets 7) rarmeat sascian gotert woos || tte, Feurtcharmen, Vincent 
) 
Senate a 37/44 || SWAMPSCOTT, May 7—Roy’ C.| National Chaplain Cleon Heald; | pees eke er ee amen ran au 
am Cae) op obey pred e: ears | Department President Ladies of| | Charles N ‘gaara onellas be ote cS 
* . : as usetts De- i i - : i 
To Entertain County | partment. Sons of Union Veterans, ney ae pages are eka pact ets te tear een te Thom- | 
2 x ts 67 | * . . a . 
Association Tomorrow | the New Ocean House here iodag,| Daughters Union Veterans, Eileen | “ Dakatataht Commander H | 
SCITUATE, Sept. & The Chariec/ thet, elected were: Senior vice{ L@n&; Department President Wo-||jand presented a sith celindaey ad 
ATE, Sept. 9 -T he Charles} commander, Herbert L. Smith of; ,™en’s Relief Corps, Mary Crocker; || BA 
i aiaten ag : the Massachusetts D t 
z RE Welarans: io Se aretime Union} Plymouth; junior vice commander,| Junior Vice Commander-in-Chief |) auxiliary i Seal ate 
Robert Darling an cterans, Scituate, will be host to| Charles W. Hooper of Quincy; sec-| | Spink, Connecticut; and Past Na-}) mrs Grae ot. Howls ti pan ae | 
lan Se eg wa riarwest mS - = ; — Beary. Leone Palmer of Melrose; tional Commanders-in-Chief Wil-| partment Pipaliane anda. Dasbiae 
nw the Plymou oun associativ reasurer, eli ; | ; : 
oria) association and the} iomorrow -evening naw po ay Peoreti: By ri epnniattemeeet Harding ate Hoates cua Coaciea| ; 
nm will hold ~ — reid GAR hall, Se:taate center Bee. F. Weiler of Melrose, and| H. E. Moran, Holyoke 
28 at G. A. ht. | department council, Allan B. How- , tai aie Re 
ss made Delegates from all cantps| land of Arlington, William on Rule a age eee pepe OE ttle 
throughout Plymouth country are} of Holyoke and LeRoy A. Cobb of tional Presidents, Margaret Ander- 
expected to attend. Stanley H.|| Brockton. ¢ os Ropbury ; MATEALeT Revers 
Blanchard of Scituate is preside it Among the resolutions approved, MClTOS®: Maude Warren, Brock: 
of the county. association, and Wit-4 | W25 one requesting the Governor of ton H W, Bernard Carey, Rockland | » 
i. ee \Indiana and the Mayor of Indianap-| Legion; Commander Robert Gal-| Ernest Hines was 
liam Haskell of Brockton 1s secre-| {lis to halt all business in that city | lagher, Rockland, Old Colony post | member Hines. was 
tary. | sp eared the Grand Army of the |VFW; John Ross, selectman; Mrs. | tee of Tees 
; er re-| . Officers cf the Scituate cars; are epublic holds its last encampment | Ruth Collyer, president of the VFW e 
district commander c there in August j tat 
n the visitations that he| Georse W. "Wuffy, | comnander; Those elected to office in the: SAGA Sane BEL etek ee 
as: Hartington will| Stephen Andrews, seMor vice com-) |adies Auxiliary of the Maseachu. | | 7¢¢ 1, United Spanish War Vet-| | ° 
95 in Quincy on Mon-| mander; William A. Sargent, jun-| |setts Department of the Sons of) |°T27 S®UxHiary; John R. Parker,| — 


ior vice commander; Henry T.| |Union Veterans included Mrs, |PO8tmaster; and Mary Tracy, 
ting of the camp| Fitts, treasurer, and William B.| |Gladys Milkens of Greenfield, presi- | |Hartsuff Women’s Relief Corp. 
jay evening,| Pepper. secretary. d-nt; Mrs, Josephine Bates of. 
Pres Be = — ~ ° . Worcester, vice president; Mrs. Alice é 
edie onal : , 7 . (M.-Campbell of Lexington, secre- { 
| ‘a _ tary, and Mrs. Gussie Dunl R 
F, = 3, ; os cs si Br ton, + z 4 ; r \ 
ee ie EP aeTt: a ‘ ~ er 


ES ——_ 


"Heads: 


In Armistice Day 
S cclead ve 


well 
Parade 


a7 % 


Tri-Town Parade and Exercises Draw Great | 


Crowd—Fine Marching Units Are Greatly Admired | 


High 


The Red Cross float was beauti- 


| 


High patriotism was in evidence 
at the Tri-town Armistice Day ob- 
servance at Norwell, on Tuesday. 
Hundreds of citizens gathered to 
witness the excellent parade and 
a great throng centered at the 
Common where the exercises; 
| were held. 

The parade units formed on 
| Bridge street and lower Main 
| street, and the preparatory scenes 
| were vivid and full of life. Mov- | 
{ing on good time the head of the | 
j line reached Norwell Center just 
before 11, the famous “zero hour” 
{of 1918. 

| In line were a large company 
of Legion members from Scitu- | 
ate, Hanover and Norwell, also a} 
good delegation from Satuit post. ; 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Legion | 
Auxiliary members and the Scitu- 
}ate Auxiliary to the V. F. W. post 
|were also in line. The guests of 
the day were District No. 10, A. | 
|L. Commander Roger Keith and 
jhis staff. 

Other marching units were 
Sons of Veterans of the Civil War; 
the Norwell Grange; the Norwell 
Women’s Civilian Defense Corps; | 
the Norwell Air Raid Wardens | 
Corps; several Boy Scout troops 


| der 
|Post 192, A. L., was parade mar- | 
| close attention. A salute was fired 


and many Girl Scouts. Comman-' | 
James Bennett of Norwell | | 


shal while Col. Charles A. Me- 
serve of the Hanover Legion post 
was adjutant and aide. 

The Hanover Fire department 
had four pieces of apparatus in 
line and the Norwell department /| 
two units. A fine display was 
made by some young men who || 
carried the new and very service- 
able portable pump of the Nor- 
well department, an efficient un-' | 
it which may save much prop- 


were awarded as follows: 


}ful and well deserved its prize. 


| more honors to bestow in face of 
the patient and worth-while work 
evidenced in the units in line. 
The Tri town idea of celebration 
j1s a fine one and each year dem- 
onstrates its continued success: 

|On The Common 
| The tenchant part of the pro- 
}gram was the earnest, incisive, 
talk by an official of the State 
Legion who has held the high 
office of Commander, Ernest 
| Grant of Gloucester. He saw the 
| day’s fine sunshine as a symbol of 
the ‘“‘peace which will come and! 
|}must come.” 


The judges must have wished for] 


Past Dept. Commander Grant 
related his knowledge of “the dirt, 
the misery, the pain and the un- 
kindness” of the World war of 
| 1917-18. He declared that a con- 
flict of worse cruelty was now 
In progress and that the people 
of this nation have contributed 
to its coming through their in- 
dolence, their complacency, ‘their | 
“standing on the side-lines.” 
“We must give and give again, 
give until it hurts, to prevent ac- 
tual war coming to our kitchens, 
}Our sun-porches, yes, into this 
very square where we are now 
assembled.” said the speaker, 
whose words were heard with 


by a squad of Norwell Legion men 


over the boulder which bears the’! 
honor roll. 
dictory prayers were made by 
Rev. Alfred J. Wilson, of the Nor- 
well First Parish Church. 


Invocation and bene 


PRIZE AWARDS— 
OTHER EVENTS 


The prizes for parade units 
First 


erty under emergency conditions. Prize, Norwell Women’s Civilian 


The music was very acceptable, |Defense Corps; 
| the Norwell Legion band again /Norwell grange; 


second prize, 
third: Scituate 


led with excellent work, the unit |high school band; fourth: Scit- 


being now regarded as standard 


and worthy, the 
school ‘band “surprising all with | 


juate Girl Scouts: fifth, American 
Scituate high |Red Cross float. 


The evening social hours, a fea- 


its finesse and the Hanover high ture of the day, were enjoyed in 


school band, a younger group, do 
ing well, and showing finesse in 
leadership and good timing. 

The units of defense work}, 
showed full ranks and a most dig- | + 
nified, worthy presentation. The 
Women’s Civilian Defense Corps,’ 
uniformed in neat blue working 

stumes, suitable for emergency 

fénse, made a deep expressioi 
upon the throng. They were, 
nearly 50 strong and led by Capt. | 
Hazel Burpee, told the story of 
determined womanhood, enlisted] 
for all-out defense. Lieut. Helen} 
Fogg and Capt. Stella McLean} 
were efficient aides. 

The Norwell Air Raid Wardens}, 
paraded in large numbers, show- |) 
ing the strength of this alert and} 
mobile department of the new}. 
watchfulness. The Boy Scout! 
float with the wireless set, was! 
also indicative of the new world 
and new means of communication. 
{ts placard read: “We will De-| 
liver the Messages.” ; 

Norwell Grange introduced a! 
| novel exhibit, a great farm team) 
of horses, drawing a wagon upon) 
which was displayed a great horn) 
of plenty with the legend, “Food 
Will Win the War.” a motto singu- 
ularly reminiscent of days of de- 
vlared war, back in 1917-18. | 


ee eh ee eC ne eS 


/Cushing Memorial Hall, Norwell 
Center, a good entertainment and 
fine music for dancing being pro- 


vided. The year’s observance of 
he much venerated date in 1918 


was well earried out. 


sa 


Norwell Women’s 
Defense Corps 
Banquet at Hingham 


The Women’s Defense Corps 
had its graduating banquet at 
Country Fare on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The cadets and the guests 
gathered at the tables where 
place crads with hand-painted in- 
signia of the Mass. Defense Corps 
and the names of the guests mark- 
;ed the placés at the head table. 
Then the officers marched in 
while the cadets stood at atten- 
tion: Capt. Hazel Burpee, Lieut. 


Locke, director of the schools in | 
Mass. Capt Fogg, Capt. Lane, and 


Lieut. Dr, Lyle of Brookline. Ca- 
det Nellie Sparrell said grace and 
dinner was served. : 


Mrs. Blanchard Ford acted as 


toastmistress, and opened the af-. 


ter dinner activities with a hu- 

morous talk, which ended on the 

note that now no man dares com- 

plain of anything. She introduced, 

as the first speaker, Capt. Helen 
eck? + 


Fogg. 


| 


ee 


Capt. Fogg said she was 
of what the school had done and 
the way the cadets had done it. 
She warned that we are in danger 
of losing our liberty, not from 
without but from within... no 
man is free till he has conquered 
himself ..... she would like to 
think of the corps as a_ body 
growing in self discipline, so that 
the discipline comes from within, | 
not from without. She expressed 
herself as deeply honored and 
very proud to have been in the 
school. . 

Capt. Locke then read a tele- 
gram from Col. Hammond to 


proud f 


oy - * ha 4 : 4 =; = 
will be selected og ode, 
| from this Broup. : apabor Ross was reas 
appointed Secon ieut, 

A ie taken to meet twice SUV GROUPS S. : 
a mon or drill. Then fifty eight 
diplomas were given out togeth-, HAVE SESSION4¢, 
er with pins bearing the local| ROCKLAND, Sept. 20—State, dis- 
school insignia which differs from |trict and Iocal representatives of 


windshields. convention held at GAR Hall here 


for active duty, which means that |Presided at the business session, 
they will not serve locally, but |Representatives of the State Auxil- 


will be on eall for iary also convened. 

pid 2 sbitande Among the leading representa- 
in the state with the Boston Mo- 
bile Unit — the other will be- 
long to the home guard to serve 


Commanders wWdison Quinn of Chel- 


sea, 
Parker Chandler of Duxbury, Har- 


the ‘State pin, and stickers for |SUV camps attended the mid-year 


tives present were Past Department 


Capt. Burpee: Heartiest congratu- 
lations on completion of one of 
oru best schools. Regret that pre- 
vious engagement prevents my | 
being present. Best wishes to your | 
privates. ' 


in Norwell. 
In closing Capt. 


her devoted services. 


Mr. Ralph Coleman, chairman |ton. 
of the Defense poe eore a ec 
sage of thanks from the board, He | | 
said he was more than proud se] Manen V0 


the way the women had carried | 
on. The corps is not through, he | 
said, but just started, and he ex- | 
pects to see it organized in groups | 
for the various districts of the 
town. He hopes for an ambulance 
and a mobile canteen for Norwell. 
-- Private Virtue then spoke for 
the members of the school. She 
thanked the officers and instruc- 


tors for their time and tolerance. les Howe of Pem- 
We do not know the future of this Soe 


f 
nation, she said. We all have our |broke, Past Commander George) 
duty — let.us do it. | Sampson and Plymouth County 

Ralph Gordon, District chair- | Commander Blanchard of Norwell 
man for Defense, said the school }were special guests. Following the 
was a subject of pride for every- | meeting the members were invited 


oné.’ He quoted Walter Lippman /to the upver hall where they were 
that we have been going about | guests of the Auxiliary. a 
| At the meeting of the Auxiliary 


like sleepwalkers. Regardless of 
the present situation, the future | fo the Sons of Veterans guests were 
of Democracy is not certain. It | present from Brockton. One new | 
is appallingly difficult to main- fees icin bi Set paneer oA 

in i every citizens | lie Caton. Escorted to the president's 
tale ARs eee ee y station were: Commanders, Charles 


SONS OF VETERANS 
At Grand Army Hall, Hanson, Sat- 
urday evening, Commander Fred T.! 


| interesting meetings of the year was | 
|held, when one new member, Wil-; 
lard Irving, joined the S. of V. 


i 1 time to the | 
should give Sores yea ) ftowe of Pembroke, Plymouth Coun- 


governing of his country. We 
spend 20 minutes a year for gov- 
ernment when we vote, and spend 
the rest of our time complaining 
about ho wthe country is run. It) 
is a matter of life and death that ! 
we should do more. than talk} 
about our rights. Our responsi- 
bilities are more vital. We can} 
gather to talk freely here, and} 
we must act to preserve this free- | 
dom. 

Private Lilian Clark than gave 
a monologue that had everyone 
in gales of laughter, taking off 
the doings of the defense school. 

The final. speaker’ was. Capt. 
Burpee. She thanked the Defense 
committee for its support, and 


|also for the’ arm. bands which the 


members. are to wear, on all de- 
fense ogcasions..\She thanked her 
staff, and said that Capt. Fogg 
will be in charge of the school 
from now - on. She thanked 
Lieuts. Lane and Pattee, and Mrs. 
King for her Red Cross work. Mr. 
Cook was thanked especially for 


his service in teaching the me-| 


chanics of motor cars to the cad- | 
ets, and she congratulated Corp | 
Willis of the State Police whose 
Griling brought them the first 
prize at the parade on Armistice 
Day. 

Capt. Burpee then mentioned’ 
the outstanding students who are 
eligible for teaching examinations 
in Boston this Saturday. 

Canteen: Privates Sewell, Spar- 
rell, and Judd from the morning 
classes and Newcomb and Osberg 
from the evening classes. 

Wardens: Privates McGee, 
Woodworth and Tyler from the 
morning classes and Sylvia Dyer 
and Knight from the evening 
classes. 

Motor Corps: Privates Bailey, 
McMullen and Donovan from the 
morning classes and Ross, Russell 
and Davis from the evening 
classes. 

Privates Baker and Bouve were 
mentioned for service in Hing- 
ham. 


| ognized the guests. 


ty Commander Blanchard of Nor- 
well, Past Commander George 
Sampson of Plymouth and Blanche 
Foster. department patriotic instruc- 
tor. The program was turned over 
o the guide, Doris Harris, who rec- 


Many lovely gifts, including a 
corsage and money, were presented 
Mrs. Foster who leaves Friday for 
the national encampment at Grand 
\Ranvids, Mich. The affair was a com- 
plete surprise to Mrs. Foster, who 
jafter an original poem written by 
Mrs. Doris Harris was read, thanked 
all who had in any way made the | 
affair a success. Mrs. Foster is one | 
jof the six original charter mem- 
bers still living, having been a 
member for over 45 years. Her work 
this year as department patriotic 
instructor is to present a check at 
the annual convention in April to | 
the amputee vets. Gifts presented 
| were from her husband, Merlin Fos- 
ter, her three daughters, Doris, Mary 
and Thelma; from the auxiliary and 
|camp; past presidents, chapter! 
|members, sister and grandchildren. 

Following the program all re- 
turned to the lower hall, where 
crackers, «cheese, coffee, ice cream 
and cake with dainty confections 
were served by the ways and means! 
committee, Mary Simmons and Mary | 


Sampson. The next meeting will be 
the annual election of officers. 


| 


| Burpee*.-was 
lgiven a rising vote of thanks for 


The evening closed with movies 
of the Defense Corps work in Bos- | 


Fuller presiding, one of the most} 


| Joseph B. May, 
} mander; 


old Brown of Stoughton, Thomas 
Crawford and William Haskell of 
Brockton; Past Commanders-in- 
Chief William L. Anderson of 
Jamaica Plain and H. Harding Hale 
of Hudson; Past National Presidents 
of SUV Auxiliary Margaret Ander- 
son of Chelsea, Margaret Palmer of 
Melrose and Maude Warren of 
Brockton; Past Department Presi- 
dents Viola Brunett of Brockton, 
Myra Blanchard of Abington, Phyl- 
iss Deane of Westboro and Ada 
Ewell of Whitman; Department 
President Gertrude Gaffaney of 
Chelsea and her aide Mrs. Mary 
Lynch, 

The action of the session was 
preparation for the national en- 


Lester Hobson of Scituate, 


{ 


campment at Des Moines, Iowa, and/ 


the annual State encampment next 
April. Tentative plans were made 
to hold the State encampment in 
Boston, with the approval of the al- 
liance of camps, auxiliaries, WRC) 
and GAR. Following the meeting a 
supper was ‘served by Hartsuff Camp 
Auxiliary. Entertainment under di- 
rection of Mrs, Myra Blanchard was 


enjoyed.. William Adams of Rock- ~ 


land, accordionist, was featured and 
gave a pleasing program. The even- 
ing was climaxed by dancing in the 
upper hall. 


Lester Lyon 


Elected By | 
SUV Camp ; 


ROCKLAND, Oct. 28 — Lester! 


Lyon was elected commander of 
the S. of U. V. camp at its election 


lof officers last evening at G.A.R. 


hall. j 
Other officers elected included: 
senior vice com- 
H. Frank Martin, junior 
vice commander; Earl Harrington, | 
secretary; Allan B. Howland, treas- 


urer, and camp committee, William | © 


F. Hyland, Albert S. Wood and , 


| Joseph B. May. 


Commander Robert. Badger pre- }) 
sided at the meeting. The installa- | 
tion will be held jointly with the 
auxiliary Nov. 24. A 
given by the gravestone committee 
and the committee working upon 
the life membership plan. 

A delegation will attend the 
Peter Bowler camp, U. S. W. V. 
joint installation this evening at 


Vv. F. W. hall, and another delega-| 


tion will attend the Legion post 
installation tomorrow evening at 
McKinley school auditorium. 

The camp received an invitation 


| to attend a meeting of the Whit- 


man Legion post Sunday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock at Whitman to discuss 
plans for Armistice Day. Christ- 
mas greetings will be sent to mem-_ 
bers now in the armed services. 
The next meeting will be Nov. 


10 at the hall. 


report was |. 


In closing, she hoped for one |Saturday afternoon and evening. 
or two mémbets to be available |State Commander Allan Howland 


| 


A Message for Independence Day 


PRAYER FOR THE U.S. 


by Peter Marshall 


Chaplain of the Senate 


GoD OUR FATHER, we pray that the 

people of America, who have made such 
progress in material things, may now seek to 
grow in spiritual understanding. 

For we have improved means, but not im- 
proved ends. We have better ways of getting 
there, but we have no better places to go. 
We can save more time, but are not making 
any better use of the time we save. 

We need Thy help to do something about 
the world’s true problems — the problem of 
lying, which is called propaganda; the prob- 


lem of selfishness, which is called self-interest; 
the problem of greed, which is often called 
profit; the problem of license, disguising itself 
as liberty; the problem of lust, masquerading 
as love; the problem of materialism, the hook 
which is baited with security. 


Hear our prayers, O Lord, for the spiritual 
understanding which is better than political 
wisdom, that we may see our problems for 
what they are. This we ask in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. > 


THE PLEASURE OF YOUR PRESENCE 
IS HOPED FOR AT THE 


Military Library Open House 


D. Willard Robinson Memorial Hall 


High Street, Norwell, Mass. 
| Sunday Afternoon, May 16,1948 - 
A quite complete collection of Civil War Literature, Pictures 

and Mementos. 


3 to 5 P.M. 


Try to attend. 


Commander Turner, Members of Camp Council Blanchard, 
Jones and Osborne, Committee for Frederick H. Curtis Camp 
143, S. of U.V.C.W. 


JOE COVELLO 
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\ |the Flag Day Exercises, at Grand 


: 
: 


Flag Day Vivid S25) 


te. a a 


In Remembrance ashi 


At Scituate 


Mrs. Irma Morris 


Massachusetts Department 
of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War, under the direction of their 
Department Patriotic Instructor, 
,Irma Hobson Morris, presented 


Army Hall, Scituate, last Friday 
/evening, June 14th. The Hall was 
| decorated with flags, large and 
small. 

The meeting opened with the 
Salute to the Flag. A recitation 
by - Lois Irene Hobson, “The 
Flag.” 

Dr. Austin Rice was the guest 
speaker of the evening, and his 
talk was inspiring and impres- 
sive; Our Flag, Freedom and Jus- 
tice from the days of the Civil 
War to the present time. A stirring 
message for all. 

The Department Patriotic In- 
structor, Imma Morris presented 
to Mr. Shea, Chairman of the 
Board of Selectmen, with a large 
taffeta silk flag to be placed in 
the Scituate Town Hall, Select- 
men’s Office, in behalf of the 
Mass. Department, Daughters of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War. 
Miss Marion Ellis sang four 


; verses of “Old Glory” to the tune 
of “Old Black Joe.” 
| A dramatic presentation of pa- 
| triotism, “Salute to the Flag” was 
presented under the direction of 
Irma Morris. 

Narrator: Irma H. Morris. 

Have you ever thought what 
|those words mean? You have just 
}promised on your sacred honor 
always to be loyal to the flag of 
the United States. You would not 
make a pledge such as that to 
{pieces of colored cloth joined in 
|a pleasing design unless it was a 
|symbol of a mighty force in your 
lives. At this time we are going 
to find out what the flag repre- 
lsents. Points to an empty flag- 
staff. It is nothing but a piece of 


wood. It becomes important only 
when it is used for a noble pur- 
pose, such as holding high the 
|flag of the United States. We are 
going to fasten a flag to this staff, 
|piece by piece, and while doing 
it become better acquainted with 
|our National Emblem. An easel 
| with a piece of beaver board was 
|placed near the empty flag staff. 
First; Ruth Wagner carrying 
ja square of blue taffeta, which 
was fastened in the upper left 
hand corner of the empty space 
|beside the staff. She recites her 


| part. The meaning of the Field of 
blue. 

Narrator giving the preamble. 
| The Girl enters carrying six 
strips of white taffeta stars. Eight 
|white stars, cemented on to very 
inarrow navy blue ribbon. This 
part was played by Priscilla 
| MacLean. 

Our Nation began with but 
|thirteen States. Today it has 
|grown until forty-eight. We will 

|now do homage to them in the or- 

jder in which they were admitted 

{to the Union. (Fastens the six 

strips of eight stars to the field of 

the flag. Calling their names as 

she does so. 

Narrator: It is interesting to 

know that the American Star is 

not the usual one with six points, 

but instead has only five. We can 

remember our duty to the flag if 

| we use these points on which to 

hang those qualities that are 

|necessary to good citizenship. | 


a ——— 


Is Assisted By State Staff 


Daughters of Veterans 


These are loyalty, cooperation, in- |\ 
dustry, thrift and service. 

“Columbia, The Gem of the 
Ocean” was sung, by all. 

The thirteen stripes entered. 
The red stripes were played by: 
Henry Fitts as Heritage; Lester 
Hobson as Resources; Russell 
Morris as Brotherhood; William 
Pepper as Security; George Duf- 
fy as Education; Stanley Blan- 
chard as Happiness; Ernest Hob- 
son as Opportunity. 

The white stripes were played 
by: Ellen MacLean as _ Posses- 
sions; Emily MacLean as Justice; 
Evelyn Cook as Liberty; Irene 
Hobson as Religion; Emma Wag- | 
ner as Health; Mae Turner as 
Beauty. The taffeta red and white 
stripes were placed alternately, 
each saying a part appropriately 
to their part. The Narrator saying 
a part after each character. Af- 
ter Liberty everyone sang ‘God 
of Our Fathers Whose Almighty 
Hand.” After Happiness, “O 
Beautiful for Spacious Skies.” 

The bearers of the thirteen gifts 
of the flag stand beneath the flag 
they have pieced together. They 
are joined by the Bearer of the 
blue field and the bearer of the 
Stars. The wreath bearer comes 
in and goes to the foot of the Flag 
Staff and recites, “Our Consecra- 
tion” and places a wreath of 
Peonies and Iris at the foot of the 
Flag. 

And now I believe, with a new 
understanding of the meaning of | 
the pledge to the Flag of the 
United States of America, let 
everybody join in singing our 
National. Anthem. 

“Stars and Stripes Forever” 
was the closing selection. 

Department President Ruth 
Messenger of Holyoke was pres- 
ent and spoke in her usual love- 
ly way. Inspiring messages and 
congratulations on the Flag Day 
Services were given by the Com- 
mander of the American Legion, 
Clarence Waite of Scituate and 
Mrs. Lena Bates, President of the 
American Legion Auxiliary of 
Scituate Chapters. 

Other Department Officers of 
the Daughters of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War present were: 
Dept. Sr. Vice Mrs. Grace Brod- 
erick of Dorchester; Dept. Chap- 
lain, Mrs. Marguerite Flynn of 
Jamaica Plain; Dept. Council 
Member No, 2, Mrs, Dorothy Put- 
nam of Hyde Park; Dept. Council 
Member No. 3, Mrs. Edith Eddy 
of Boston; Dept. Inspector, Mrs. 
Hazel B. Latter of Jamaica Plain; 
Dept. Counsellor, Mrs. Ella Mae 
Greene of Boston; Dept. Secre- 
tary, Miss Isobel Prescott of 
Boston, 

The attendance was large. Many 
coming from towns and cities 
representing the many Tents of 
Daughters of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War over the State of 
Massachusetts. 


ABOUT THE COVER. THIS WEEK’s - 


than a century and a half of national 
The drawing above gives the key: 


arranged in a circle. 


2. The Fort McHenry Flag. After Veron: 
and Kentucky entered the Union the flag was 4 
changed to include fifteen stars and fifteen 
stripes. This was the flag which inspired 

Francis Scott Key’s “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

3 and 4. Flags of July 4, 1818, When the 

‘number of states increased to twenty Congres 


voted a return to. the thirteen original te 


ith a star fe 


when the admission of Arizona and 
Mexico raised the total to forty-eight sta 


* ~~ 2 


DECLARATION. Robert Keith Leavitt con- 


shows, dramatically, the stars and stri 
which have been America’s symbol for mor 


1. First Stars and Stripes, authorized Bi 
Congress in 1777. The thirteen ere ar 


— symbol reunites 
biG. Present U.S. Flag and Ensign. The | 
received ‘its present form on July 4 1912, 


tributes this interesting footnote to Be article 


on this page: 


“Tt is Startling,” he writes, “to see hows 


y 


closely the grievances of the colonists, as set 
_ forth in the Declaration of Independence, are 

paralleled in conquered nations today. Con-— 
_ sider these. words as applied to Austria, 


land, Belgium: Their legislatures dissolved for 


| 
| 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Norway, Hol-— 


_ Opposing invasion of human rights . 
_ right of fair trial denied; the course of justice 


. The 


obstructed; the very judges hirelings of a 


foreign power; the taking- -away of accused peo- 
_ ple to be tried in the country of the oppressors | i 


. the seizure of men and forcing them to 


labor and even fight against.their brothers . . 
the fomenting of domestic insurrection . 
incitement of savage people to atrocities - 
against helpless ones. 


“We have seen Shakespeare in mioderae 


the 


dress,”” adds Mr. Leavitt. “Now, unhappily, 


it is possible to read the Declaration in the 
dress of today.” 


Plymouth County SUV 


Association To Meet 
ROCKLAND), April 18 — The an- 
nual meeting of the Plymouth, 
County association of the Sons of: 
Union Veterans will be held April) 
23 in Gar hall. j 
There will be a-class initiation, 
election and installation of offi-| 
cers. \% 
A public sale will be held, follow- | 
ing the business meeting, with re-| 
freshments to be served by the, 
hosts. ‘ 


_|ters of Union Veterans | and. ape 
xili 


Stanley Blanchard, president 
will preside at the meeting and in-| 
vitations haye been extended to 
\the Woman’s Relief corps, Daugh-| 


MM. 


| 


| Possessions 


Flag 


By AGNES CARR 


And bids each patriot h 


This land we 


Our flag means Liberty, 


(Copy ‘right, 


| 


| Serta ate Zrer Plo | 
Scituate Selected For 


Flag Day Exercises 


Daughters. of 
Present 
Hall 


Mass Dept. 
Union Veterans to 
Program at’G. A. R. 
Next Friday 


Scituate is. to be honored by 
the Massachusetts Daughiers of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War 
as the town to hold Flag Day ex- 
ercises this year and the exer- 
cises will be held at Grand Army 
Hall at Scituate Centre next Fri- 
day, June 14. 

The exercises will be held un- 
der the direction of Irma Hobson 
Morris, Department Patriotic In- 
structor and a fine program has 
been prepared. which is as fol- 
lows: 

Welcoming Address 
“The Flag” Lois Irene Hebsor 
Solo “Betsey Ross” 

Mae M. Turner 


+ 


na Speaker 
Rev. Austin Rice 
| “Salute to the Flag” (a dramatic 
Presentation of Saar es, 
Narrator Irma H. Morris 
Blue’ Field Bearer 
© Ruth Wagner 
Priscilla MacLean 
Henry Fitts 
Ellen MacLean 


Star Bearer 
Heritage 


Resources 


Justice Emily MacLean 


Those stars and stripes a 

* Than just a flag to wave 
| lifts the heart in poignant way 

Weis g serge eart with silent call 


help defend the country that we love, 
Taig feel is blessed by God above. 


Lester Hobson ° 


| Brotherhood 


Russell \Moruis 


re more to us today 
from buildings tall; 


Those stars and stripes are more to us each hour 
Than any banner of a land could be; 


the priceless dower 


| Of men who fought that we might now be free. 
‘Mid shot and shell, our flag still waves 
Within its folds, our peace and glory lie! 


1942, by) Boston Traveler) 


on high, 


une 72/9986 | 


bers and their guests are re- 
quests to bring a box lunch, Cof- | ie 
fee and punch on sale. An out- 
door’ grille will be available for | 
those wishing to cook frankfur- 
iters, and etc. 

| The following attractions have 
{been planned for the afternoon. 
|A food table, white elephant | 
iavle, sale of holders, and aprons. | 
|There will be a variety of out-| 


Ve Lazelle- late of Florida, has) 
been engaged to tell you all about | 
your future. Any non-club mem-'! 
ber wishing to attend, may con- 
tact a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Mrs. Martha 
S. Gardner, Chairman; Mrs, Louis 
Madore, Mrs, Chester Harts, Mrs. 
Marcus Flaherty, Mrs. Russell J. 
Wilder and Mrs, Erving L. Stud- 
ley. Ladies, would you like a new 
electric iron? (If June 11th is 
stormy the picnic will be held 
|the next day). 


SUV Association, 
Aux. To Hold Annual 


Banquet Sunday 5 


ROCKLAND, Feb. 21—The an- 
nual banquet and entertainment of 
the Plymouth County association 
and auxiliary, Sons of Union Vet- 


erans will be held Saturday in 
GAR hall. 
The general chairman is Earl 


‘/W. Harrington assisted by Vincent 
;Hatch, Charles 


Howe and Frank 
Raymond, Members of the auxili- 
ary assisting are: Mrs. Annie Cal- 
lahan, chairman, Mrs. Eva Sloane, 


j Liberty Evelyn Cook 
Security William Pepper 
Religion Irene Hobson 
Education George Duffy 
Health Emma Wagner 
Happiness Stanley Blanchard 
| Beauty Mae Turner 
| Opportunity Ernest Hobson | | 
| Wreath Bearer, “Our Consecra- 
tion” Marion MacLean 
Solo George Merritt 


Presentation of “The Flag of Our 
Country” to the Town Hall of 
Scituate 


Piano and accordion selections 
by Vivian Mulvey 


[Ewell and Mrs. 


Mrs. Maude Colburn, Mrs. Ada 
Gladys Robinson. 

The banquet will be held at 6:30 
o’clock and the entertainment at 
8 o’clock and will include dances 
by the pupils of the Spooner school 
of dance with Miss Lillian Cun- 
ningham in charge. There will be 
jsongs by Mrs. G. Fleming and 
Mrs. 


door games and bridge. Madamme ; 


SUV NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Ply- 


mouth County Association, 


SUV, 


will be held Saturday evening in 


\GAR Hall, under direction of Pres. 


Stanley Blanchard. _. 
Officers will be elected and in- 
stalled. A class of new members| 


will be initiated. 


Following the} 


meeting a sale will be held and re-~ 
freshments will be served. 
Members of the WRC, DUV, au 


and auxiliary are invited. 


The monthly meeting of Hartsuft 
Camp, SUV, will be held Tuesday, 


April 26. Plans will be made to at-|— 


tend the annual department en- 
a campment at Swauspacots pay 6 


pt ane 8. 


Blanchard, both of 
{Scituate with Mrs. Alice Barstow, 
jaccompanist. Movies from the 
State Department of Conceryationy 
will be shown. 

Tickets may be purchased from| 
jany member of the committee. 


Stanley 


for its use. You. 
should know them 


ty Emily Fost : 
A dniscd Bee 


is constantly sub- 
jected to inexcusa- 
ble indignities by 
d persons whose in- 
tentions are of the best. In fact, I 
have just this moment received a 
letter from one whose motives are 
plainly good but whose “plans’’ 
are quite as plainly a shocking 
idea. i 
__. This letter says: “To aid our 
War Bond drive we are planning a 
patriotic pageant, in which our 
children will rep- 
resent the Flags 
of the Allied Na- 
tions. A very 
pretty child is to 
represent the 
Flag of the Unit- 
ed States and 
wear adress made 
of several real 
Flags. The red 
and white stripes 
put together for 
the dress, and the 
blue sections with 
stars, made into 
_ short puff sleeves. 
A lovely gilt eagle 
will be fastened 
to a bandeau, on 
her head. The 
other little girls 
will be dressed in 
the Flags of our 
Allies. The Amer- 
ican Flag will 
dominate the 
decorations, with patriotic table- 
cloths and napkins decorated with 
American Flags.’”’ 

In answer to this, I can hardly 
make my Don’i! please DON’T 
strong enough! To make any such 
use of our own, or any other, 
country’s Flag is very wrong. 

The rules of Flag Etiquette are 
strictly fixed and absolutely for- 

| bid that any part of the Flag be 
worn as whole or part of a costume, 
Therefore, the best suggestion I 
| can make for the pageant is to let 
the children wear the National 
colors — blue, white and red — of 
the flags, but in no way represent- 
ing any Flag’s design. The little 
| American could perfectly well wear 
| ared skirt, blue bodice and white 
sleeves. And the other children 
wear the colors of the countries 
they represent. The children can 
all carry real Flags if they hold 
them carefully upright. At the end 
of the pageant, they should be 
given respectfully to a grown per- 
son who puts them away carefully. 


WAR TIME 


zi 


ho 
MANNERS 


No Flag Designs 


| Even more shocking than Flag 
costumes is the thought of Flag 
designs, not only on the table- 
cloth but on the napkins! How 
anyone could be so lacking in de- 
cency as to wipe his lips on his 
Country’s Flag, or use a handker- 
chief on which it is embroidered 
is something I can’t answer. 

A small replica of the Flag may 
be worn over the left breast or 
on the left lapel of a collar. This 

Pa + Mo 


She’s right when she 
wears it on her left lapel 


; the only way it may ever be 
_ “worn.” Stripes of blue, white and 
red bunting may be freely used for 
decorating, but never the Flag. 
When this bunting is placed hori- 
zontally the blue band must be 
at the top. 
Details of Flag Etiquette which 
citizens should know are these: 
The Flag should never be draped 
or hung in festoons. Whether it be 
hung horizontally or perpendicu- 
larly, the blue field should be on 
its own right. . 


‘ 
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Sunrise to Sunset 


The Flag is displayed from sun- 
rise to sunset. The Flag may be i 
displayed at night only on special ; 
‘occasions when the object is to 
produce a patriotic effect. 

The Flag should never have 
attached to it nor placed upon it 
any representation of it; nor 
should there be 
attached to it any 
mark, insignia, 
letter, figure, de- 
sign, picture or 
drawing. 

The Flag may 
never touch any- 
thing beneath it; 
ground, floor, 
water or mer- oe 
chandise. ie 

The Flag may 
never be carried 
flat or horizon- 
tally — always 
aloft and free. 

When, to indi- 
cate mourning, 
the Flag is at 
half-staff, it — 
should be hoisted / — 
to the peak foran 
instant and then ( 
lowered to half- 
staff. Before be- 
ing lowered for 
the day, it should be again raised 
to the top and then lowered. 

If the Flag —also to indicate 
mourning — is fastened to a small ae 
staff, as when carried in a parade, © \ , 
two streamers of black crepe are 
attached to the staff head allow- 
ing the streamers to fall. 

When it covers a casket, abso- 
lutely nothing may be put on the 
Flag — neither flowers nor leaves. 
The blue field of the Flag is at the 
head of the casket and over the | 
left shoulder of the deceased. The gs 
casket is carried foot first. The 
Flag must not be lowered into the 
grave nor let touch the ground. 


International Etiquette ~ | 


Waren the Flags of several co 3 
tries are displayed together, inte 
national etiquette requires that 
the Flags be of equal size, they 
staffs of equal height, and that the © 
Flag of the home country be placed 
at the “military right of line’’ (the 
left as seen by the observer) or 
else placed in the center of many 
flags — and slightly higher. 

When the colors are. passing 
we halt, if walking; or rise, if sit- - 
ting; stand up straight, shoulders 
back, heels together, head im- 
movable, attention fixed on the © 
Flag. A civilian holds hat over 
heart with right hand, with his left 
hand down straight, not in pocket; 
no pipe or cigar in his mouth, Men 
without hats stand at attention 
while the Flag passes. Men in uni- _ 
form salute. 3 
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BEFORE the birth of the Stars and Stripes, 
a star-spangled banner waved over the New 
World. Cortez, conqueror of Mexico, had a 
flag with 12 stars arranged in a circle more 
| than 200 years before. 


STARS AND STRIPES first flew in the pres- 
ence of an enemy, according to legend, at 
| Fort Stanwix (now Rome, N. Y.). The defend- 
| ers had no flag; but they made one in short 
' order from white shirts, red-flannel petti- 
coats and a captain’s blue cloak. 


eae 


| STRIPES of the American 


4 


flag are 1744 
months older than the oldest stars. The 
| Grand Union Flag, which was the Conti- 

nental emblem from January 2, 1776, until 

June 14, 1777, consisted of 13 stripes, alter- 
« mately red and white. The stars were intro- 
_duced into the flag when the Continental 


_Congress adopted the Stars and Stripes 
officially. 


“OLD GLORY” was first used as a designa- 
tion for the Stars and Stripes on March 17, 

“' 1824 by William Driver, a sea captain of 
Salem, Mass. The particular flag to which he 
addressed the name was one presented to 
him by a committee of ladies as a birthday 
present. 


EVERY WAR the United States has waged, 
| with the exception of the present one, has 
| been fought under a different flag. That is, 

either the stars or stripes — or both stars and 

stripes— were arranged somewhat differ- 
| ently. For example, in 1898 in the war with 

Spain, our flag had 45 stars. In 1917, in the 

war with Germany, the flag had 48 stars. 


CHINESE citizens saw the American flag for 
the first time on Captain John Greene’s ship, 
the Empress of China in Canton River, Sep- 
tember 13, 1784. Because it looked like a 
beautiful flower to them, they called it the 
| “Flower Flag’’ and continued to call it that 
| for many years. — KATHLEEN MASTERSON 


Sccchivy Bnctoe prit™ 
Plymouth County WRC %, 
Elects New Officers % 

of- 


—Nomination and election of 
ficers for the 1950 season featured 
the quarterly meeting of the Ply- 
mouth County Association, WRC, at 
GAR Memorial hall, with Mrs. Mary 
Sullivan of Whitman as presiding 
officer. Three members who were 
honored as special guests were Mrs. 
Annie Poole Atwood, a past national 
president; Mrs. Ellen Poole, a past 
department field officer, and Mrs. 
Velma Tilton, president of No. 7 
| corps of Brockton. Officers for the 
new year include: President, Mrs. 
Susie Rogers; senior vice-president, 
Mrs. Velma Tilton; junior vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Eloine Fay; chaplain, 
Mrs. Anna Leonard; conductor, Mrs. 
Grace Ryder; treasurer, Mrs. Ruth 
Andrews; secretary, Mrs. Nellie 
Blade; musician, Mrs. Flora Turpel; 
guard, Mrs. Dillie Ireland; assistant 
guard, Mrs. Susie Pratt, and assist 
ant conductor, Mrs. Rose Lendh. 
Acting as color bearers were Miss 
Edith Swift, Mrs. Hilma Mattson, 
Mrs. Alberta May and Mrs. Dillie 
Treland. Mrs. Flora Whiting and Mrs. 
Margaret Parker were reported ill. 

y It was announced that the next| 
quarterly meeting will be Jan. 24| 
at Whitman GAR hall and that the 
imeeting of the past presidents will 
ibe conducted at the same place 


— 
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S. OF V. CAMP 
HOLDS OPEN HOUSE - 


Interesting Program And 
Enjoyable Social Hour 


Afforded On Suhday 


A quiet, friendly, ani reward- 
ing occasion was that afforded by 
Frederick H. Curtis Camp 143, 
Sons of Unton Veterans of the 
Civil War, in D. Willard Robinson 
Memorial Hall, High stree*, Nor- 
well, on (Sunday afternoon. It 
was the second attempt of the 
Camp to interest the general 
public in he fact that the hall now 
shelters one of the finest collec- 
tions of Civil War books, rélics 
and pictures in this state. Warren 
Jacobs of South Hingham, chief 
donor of the library, states that 
while the Boston Public Library 
has a larger list of titles. he 
tahinks that the collection is not 
so complete. 
| Mr. Jacobs, the inspirer of the 
| Norwell Camp library, was pre- 
|sent and enjoyed the occasion to 
| the full as did every person pre- 
;sent. A pleasing program of en- 
tertainment occupied more than 
an hour, and was much appreci- 
ated. Mrs. Florence Fleming, of 
North Scituate and Mrs. Effie 
Blanchard of the same village, 
| sang several duets with good 
voicing and especially fine ca- 
dences. the ensemble made up by 
the skill of blending piano music 
by the favorite pianist Mrs. Alice 
Poole Barstow, of Rockland. Fred 
M. Hawes, of Rockland, an au- 
thority upon violins and their 
use, favored with several selec- 
| tions, giving some of the finest 
elassies, including Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” and the 
immortal “Drink’ To Me Only 
With Thine Eyes” by Ben Jonson. 

The North Scituate vocalists 
jimprovised the stellar Sons of 
| Veterans song, rarely heard and 
|mostly buried in the leaves of 
the organization’s ritual. “Who 
| will Tell The Story When The 
| Boys In Blue Are Gone?” Set to 
the hymn tune of “When The 
Mists Have Rolled Away.” It 
brought reminiscent thought and 
exoressive beauty to the day.. 

Mrs. Barstow included in her 
selections her famous “Day In 
Camp” her “Camp 143 March” 

| and for a final recital in the upper 
hall, other selections including 


her composition th: “Reaa Waitz” | 


dedicated to Relief Corps mem- 
ber Mrs. Rena C. Jones, who was 
present. 

Past Commanders -George C. 
Turner and Stanley H. Blanchard 
alluded to the fact that the 
_Camp. is now. 35 years of age, 
“using the general subject “Mem- 
‘ories.” The tact was made of per- 
manent record by the contribu- 
tion of some fine naneisz in silver 
and Holland blue, by Mr. Blan- 
chard, an impressrve feature of 
the day, the important dates 1914- 
1949 standing out to tell the story 
of the three decades and a half of 
faihfulness of the ideals of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 
The decorations included beauti- 
ful streamers and there were 
many vases of owers. A picture 
of the hati thus bedecked, was 
made by Jared Gardner of Nor- 
well. Commenader William Hen- 
derson gave the welcome address 
and urged ell to examine the 


library, y | 


At the recent meeting of the Gen 
¥ (oe 
In Cotohegy 1.95 


George G. Meade Camp, SUV, the|| 


annual election of officers was held |} 
with the following results: Ralph || 
Grew, commander; Charles L. Burn-|| 
ham, senior vice-commander; Ernest | 
Hines, junior vice-commander: Ey-|{ 
erett Atwood, treasurer; Willis Cal- 
kins, Owen Finch and John Samp-|} 
son council menibers. lf 
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Decorations at Norwell “Open House” of 
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fe 


Curtis Camp, S. of V., 
ae 


V. C. W., Sunday, May 15 ry) 20-/9 
ped Reese by 7 Gardner | 


Sons be Union Veterans 
Sanday 

Bay State Camp 61, has elected 
Elmer €. Stratton commander, with 
Edwin J.-Lennon and Herbert 4, 
Marshall ‘senior and junior vice 
commanders, respectively, Three 
new members have joined this unit. 
* * # 


Thomas L. Crawford, P.D.C., of 
Brockton, becomes the vice presi- 
dent of New England Regional 
Association, and William W.. Has- 
kell, P.D.C., also of Brockton, is the 
Massachusetts representative on the 
executive board, with Herbert 
Bogue of Springfield the publicity 
representative. 


Decorations at Norwell 


V. C. W., Sunday, May. 15 


‘Open House 


| Henouer Tranch naddle 


Of the Civil War 


Dec, J-¥ 


Dedication of a G. A, R. library 
by Frederick H. Curtis Camp 148, 
Norwell, is signally unique in annals 
of S. U. V. history. Stanley H. 
Blanchard, commander of camp and 
secretary-treasurer of Plymouth 
County Association, is the chief pro- 
moter of the project. Warren 
Jacobs of Hingham has contributed 
many priceless volumes. Girl and 
Boy Scouts presented a Pageant of 
a living flag at the ceremonies, 

* & «* 

The candidacy of Department 
Publicity Secretary Harold M, 
Droun of Stoughton for department 
commander has received the added 
endorsements of Past National 
Patriotic Instructor Addison A, 


Quinn and Captain R. B. Grover of 
Camp 17, Brockton. 


of Curtis Camp, S, of V. 
1P- 1947 


Photograph by Jared Gardner 


COUNTY SONS MEET 
WITH NORWELL CAMP 


The county organization of the 
Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, met Tuesday evening 
in D, Willard Robinson Memorial 
| hall, High street, Norwell as the 
{ guests of Frederick H. Curtis 
4 Camp 143, 

Plymouth, Brockton, Rockland 
and Norwell camps sent many 
} members but some towns. did not 
|. register and others with scattering 

votes. The new president, Charles 

Hooper of the Bridgewater Camp 
ies in the chair and past presi- 

dent Stanley H. Blanchard of 
'North Scituate was at the secre- 
tary’s desk. Commander William 
|O. Henderson of the Norwell post, 
Save a few words of welcome. 

The Sons of Veterans County 
Auxiliary met in the lower hall.| 
A delegation consisting of Eva M. 
Sloan, president: Ada B. Ewell, | 
Past Dept president and Bessie T. | 
Drown, State™Dept. chief of staff 
were escorted to the upper hall 
for a conference with the men’s 
group by Past Dept. Comm. Har- 
old Drown. All joined for the 


: 


| refreshments at the close of pro- 


tracted business sessions by each 
group. 


It-was voted by the Sons to 
arrange an organization meeting 
for a new trial of the once popular 
Cirder of the Buttons, this to be| 
held in Rockland during the 
month of June. The June meet- 


ing of the County Sons is to be in é 


Plymouth. | Brother Laird of 
Brockton made an eloquent state-/ 
ment of the epochal Memorial 
Sunday service in the First Spirit- 


ual Society’s edifice, Brockton 
when Fletcher Webster Camp S. 
of V. will re-enter the temple 


where their fathers and grand- 
fathers met in 1898, 58 years ago. 
Past State Dept. Commander 
Allen B: Howland was. active. in 
debate and carried much of the 
leadership of discussion. He re= 
ported very pleasantly upon the 
recent State department conven-} 
tion in Swampscott | 


The town Memorial day com- 
mittee will meet April 24 in GAR} 
hall at 2:30 o’clock, Delegates 
from the town veteran and patriot- 
ic organizations have been request- | 
ed to be present. | 


INTERESTING 
OPEN HOUSE AT 


NORWELL HAUL, SUNDAY 
“Bationeny Se er 
| This Sufiday afférnoon will 


witness the second annual Open 
‘House occasion of the Norwell 
Sons of Veterans Camp, in D. 
Willard Robinson Memorial Hall, 
Ridge Hill, from 3 to 5 o'clock, 
Social hour 3 to 4, program of 
music and sketches, 4 to 5 and 
refreshments at 5. The public is 
cordially invited. 

Frederick H. Curtis Camp 143, 
was instituted on March 25, 1914 
and has attained its 35th annivers- 
ary. It opens its hall particularly 
at this season of the year to afford 
citizens of all ages to enjoy the 
treasures of the Memorial Library, 
which include many Civil Wa 
relics of vivid interest. 


COUNTY S.0.V.C.w. 
MEETS TUESDAY WITH 
NORWELL CAMP 143 


On invitation of Frederick H, | 


Curtis Camp 148, Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War, the 
Plymouth 


will come to Ridge Hill, Norwell, 


on Tuesday evening next, May } 


17 for its May session, 

It will be a time of rejoicing 
and for congratulation as 
its officers, Brother Smith of | 


County Association, | 
8.0.U.V.C.W, and_ its Auxiliary } 


two of i 


Plymouth and Brother Hooper of | 
the Bridgewater post were ele- 
vated to a post of honor in the } 
State, Encampneent=conyention at 


Brother 
Smith becomes the Department 
Senior Vice Commander, and 
Brother Hooper, new president 
of the county Sons, rises to 
Junior Vice in the state organi- 
zation. Each is an exceedingly 
faithful member in the home 
camps and will do credit to 
themselves in their larger work. 

The Auxiliary will meet in the 
jlower D. Willard Robinson Me- 
morial hall and the Sons in the 
upper hall. An interesting ses- 
sion is forecast. Charles Hooper 
was elected president at the last 
meeting and will preside. -Stan- 
ley Blanchard, who retired as 
president because of by-law re- 
quirements,’ ‘was immediately 
selected as Seeretary, an office 
which he had held two years ago, 


| Swampscott on Friday. 


|The presence of the County 
| Auxiliary is a novelty for the 
,local camp, the group having 


met in other halls previously, and 
not usually on the same date. 


Ores SNORWELL 7°, | 
"CHURCH SERVICES j 


The town’s patriotic orders met 
in the Community church, Church 


ve 


N 


Hill, yesterday for the annual Me-| ; 
| morial Sunday observance. /’ full || 


program and a record attendan’: ~ 
greeted them. Both senior and jw 
ior choirs presented an excellel 
}program of music, and the pal 
ticipation of several patriotic so~- 
ciety members brightened the order 
of service, making it of interest. 
The minister, Rev. James H. Mis-| 
heff, delivered a sermon from the 
title, “Bridge Builders,” emphasiz- | 
ling it with a quatrain from Emer- 


son: “Brave men who work while 
others sleep, who dare while others 
fly, they build the nation's Pillars 
deep, and lift them to the Sky.” 
Assisting Mr. Misheff in the; 
| Service were: Stanley H. Blanchard)! 
and William O. Henderson of the} 
Sons of Union Veterans; Command- 
er Earl Merrifield of Samtiel Turner 
Post, American Legion; and Kent 
Williams of the Community church,| 


Installation Exercises 


on 


Veterans’ Night 


Tuesday, November 19, 1940 


i No 
| 


D. Willard Robinson Memorial Hall 
Ridge Hill 
Norwell, Massachusetts 


Frederick H. Curtis Camp 1438 
/ Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War 


ie F lag Day ig at Mand: 


Next Friday, June 14, will be Flag Day. 

Why do we have a Flag Day? What is its significance? 

- Flag Day is the patriotic outgrowth of a suggestion originated in 
1889 by Professor George Bolch of New York, who introduced into his 
kindergarten the practice of holding special exercises in celebration of 
_the adoption of the flag by Congress, June 14, 1777. 

The flag adopted on that day, 141 years ago, was the first authenti 
American flag. " 

; Here is how it came about: 

Tucked away in the midst of a lot of naval matters in the offeial 

| journal of the doings of the Congress of that day, is the following: 


| 
| 


“Re olved, That the mag of the 13| the staff before unfurling. Instead, ‘ie 


jor and are dying for was quietly 


‘Tmnite States be 13 stripes, alternate red 


»; that the union be 13 Stars, 
biue field, yepresening a 
*llation.”’ 

‘a record goes on, without 
ament, in the next paragraph | 
ay in’ official language that one, 
+ Roach of Massachusetts was no 
serson to entrust with ‘the command 

g the UJ. 8S. S. Ranger. 
‘And so the flag that men have died 


brought into being. 

There is no official proof that. Betsy 
Ross made the first flag, although a 
flagmaker by the name of ‘Mrs. Ross” 
lived in Philadelphia at the time. 

Hundreds of persons might well de- 
cide this coming Flag Day to learn 
something about the correct way of 
displaying the Stars and Stripes. 

In raising the flag, says the National 


fly should be free during the act of 
hoisting, 4&vhich should be done quickly. 
It should be taken in slowly and with ' 


‘dignity. It should not he allowed .~ 


touch the ground on shore, or the deck 
of a ship, nor should it bé permitted to 
trail in the water or in the dust. It 
should not be hung where it can be con- 
taminated or soiled easily, or drapec. 
over chairs or benches for seating pur- 
poses, and no object or emblem of any 
kind should be placed upon it “” 


| aboye it. 


A common but regrettable Sai 
public meetings is to drape the flag like 
a’ tablecloth over the speaker’s aie 
and then to place on the flag a pitche 
of ice water, flowers, books, etc. 

The flag should not be festooned over 
doorways or arches, 

Always letthe flag hang Straight. Do 
not tie it in a bow knot. 

Where colors are desired for aanetas 


Geographic Magazine, it should never| tive purposes use red, white and blue 
be rolled up and hoisted to the top: of Ranting: 


displayed together in a group from staffs, the United Stat 
flag should be at the center, or at the highest point of th 
group, as shown above. If, however, the flags are not flown 3 
| a group, but from adjacent staffs, a few feet apart, the United, 
States flag should be on the right of the line, or the observer's 
left. 


ACCORDING to the flag code, when the United States fl 
and the flags of other states, cities, societies or other units a 


IN THE ABSENCE of a staff or pole, the flag is hung in this 
fashion when displayed from a home. The flag, of course, 
should have the stars ef the Union uppermost and to the 
observer's left. 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


HONOR 
<i Ra 


SALUTING THE FLAG CORRECTLY, school boys 
and girls as well as women and bareheaded civilians, stand 
with right hands over their hearts; the civilian places his 
hat over his heart; the Boy Scout gives a three-fingered 
salute, while the police officer gives the military salute. 

How not to display the national emblem is shown be- 
low. The flag of the United States is shamed and placed 
in absolute disrespect when placed over the hood of an 
automobile. 


U1" 
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| 


dl 


OLD GLORY — 


a ae 


WHEN the American. 
colors fly beside a single 
other flag, the staff 
should be in front, with 
the banner always to the 
observer’s left as pictured 
above. 


ANOTHER “don’t” in the use of the flag. 
It is absolutely incorrect and disrespectful 
to the colors to use the emblem as a table- 
cloth or decoration for a speaker’s table. 


2 & Was authorized 
au S ; 


ne pate ey my | regulation pub- 
ished in 1923 by ‘he War Depart- 


A yellow fringe for use on the 


IT ISNOT UNUSUAL, and 
the frequency is startling, 
to see how often the 
United States flag is in- 
correctly displayed and 
incorrectly saluted on va- 
rious occasions. 


Methods of properly ar- 
ranging the emblem, pay- 
ing the respect due it and 
some of its incorrect 
usages, are illustrated in 
the accompanying photo- 
graphs taken from “The 
Flag Speaks,” a techni- 
color movie special. , 
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| of war were hanging over us. 


si nay 


“AN EPOCHAL MEMORIAL DAY 
Jormerey 1evrearch "he IP4C 


With the approach of Memorial Day, now only four weeks 
away, many people are asking if the men and women who 
| served in World War II will turn out and take part in the ex- 
ercises. We surely hope that they will. 


FS 


Memorial Day was founded by the Grand Army of the 
| Republic and through the years from the late sixties up to the 
| present time has been one of the most impressive days of ‘the 

entire year. It is on that day that the members of the G. A. 

R. and later the veterans of the Spanish and World War I 

pause to pay tribute to their comrades who have made the 

Supreme Sacrifice. Through the years the graves of departed 
| comrades have been strewn with flowers and the water of the 

harbors have been covered with floral tributes for men who 
lost their lives in the navy. 


During World War II years it was with heavy hearts 
| when we decorated the graves of loved ones. The dark clouds 
Hardly a family in the com- 
munity but had either a son or a daughter serving their 
country in many lands all over the world. Our thoughts went 
out to these boys and girls. While we tried to carry on we did 
it with a tremor and with the thought of how our own boys 
and girls were doing and if théy were safe. 
f 


Now the World War is over. The boys and girls, the 
majority of them at least, have returned home and more are 
coming every day. This year we will have a Memorial Day 
without the cloud of war in the sky. 


Our boys and girls, who served in this last war are young: 
| people for the most part, but they are loyal and true and they 
fully realize what the world has been through. Now this is 
not a celebration by any means. It is a tribute to those who 
gave their lives in service, whether it be World War II or 
World War I or the Spanish and Civil Wars. And beside that 
the memory of our own loved ones, parents and relatives, all 
of whom are remembered on Memorial Day. 


We would like to see every boy and girl who served in tthe 
World War II turn out in uniform on Memorial Day. It is fit- 
ting they do this. Only a small part of the day is taken up but 
those few hours are important. Let’s have every boy and girl 

| who served their country in time of stress, turn out and take 
part in the exercises Memorial Day. 


“SOME STRAWHATTERS even have a watchdog at the stage en- 
‘trance. Parker Chandler, stage doorman at the Duxbury Playhouse, 
tilts back his chair with newspaper and cigar. 
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Depa t t ment Conmuansine 


We invite you to attend the 


Chenty - fifth Anniversary 


Grederich A. Curtis Camp 143, 


Sons of Union Veterans, 1. S. A. 


which is to take place in D. Willard Robinson Memorial Hall, 
Ridge Hill, Norwell, Massachusetts, on 
Saturday evening, March 25, 1939, at 7:45 o’clock 


ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE, 
CAMP 143, S. of U. V. 


This invitation includes a member of your family 


You are cordially invited to attend the reception to 
Department Commander, Allen Howland 
to be given by 
uff Camp Ho. 50 and Auxiliary Ao. 50 
ons of Union Veterans of the Civil War 


Saturday, Oetoher 9, 1948, at $:00 p.m, 
b. ALR Misia 1 Hall, Rockland, Massachusetts 


Heneral Harts 


5 


You are cordially invited to attend a 
Reception and Rall 
given by 
Nas: sachuselts Dep aument 
Dona of ah pe ne ferano J the Grif eg 
and their Quxiliary 
New Ocean House, Dsampacott, Nlassachusetto 


Saturday evening, May seventh, nineteen fundted forty-nine 
at 8:00 o'clock 


lon Gh, siConlanes Galteude §. Gaffney 


Department President 


2, 
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VETERANS NIGHT . 


ARRANGED BY 
Frederick H. Curtis Camp, No. 143 
SONS OF UNION VETERANS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


“They shall not grow old as we ourselves grow old, 
Age shall not wither them nor Time condemn.” 


1914 19349 | 
Twenty-Fifth | 
Anniversary Programme 


And Historical Sketch 


FREDERICK H. CURTIS CAMP, No. 143 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War 
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| FREDERICK H. CURTIS 5 
4 Hero of U. S. S. Congress q 
, * 
D. Willard Robinson 4 
| Memorial Hall J ; Members of Post 112—Left to right, John H. Prouty, Frank 
i r } f Alger, Alfred B. Litchfield, Benjamin W. French, Howard 
y Norwell Massachusetts j Mann, Edwin Studley, George A. Hatch, Photograph loaned 
= 4 by W. P. Cronin of High St., Norwell. Cut through courtesy 
. March ita 1939 ! of South Shore Life and Associated Papers, Rockland, Mass. 
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: D. Willard Robinson Memorial Hall 
Ridge Hill 


| aoe Norwell, Massachusetts 
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a | SALUTE OF 
ARMY, NAVY & | FLAG IS NOT 
ORPS | 4 
(OBLIGATORY REVERSED 1940 RULING 


“Compulsory unification of opinion 


achieves only the unanimity of the 
f) Qare tr 7 G4-F graveyard,” said the court’s 6 to 3 opin- 


ion by Justice Jackson, handed down | 


as the. nation observed Flag Day. 
S C R ] | "The court thus overruled its 1940 de- 
upreme ourt UIES | cision upholding the constitutionality of 
( the flag salute. It outlawed, in the case 
4 S h ] Child before the court, a flag salute require- 
ment of the West Virginia Board of 
E Choo 1 ren Education. In both cases, the flag sa- 
: lute rule was challenged by members 
p ( R f of Jehovah’s Witnesses on grounds of 
n e use religious freedom. 

Justice Frankfurther, who wrote the 
majority opinion in 1940, dissented to- 
P 2 | day with Justices Roberts and Reed. 
WASHINGTON, June 14 (AP)—} Frankfurter asserted that an _ act 
Z - promoting good citizenship and na- 
Speaking 33 Be ee. the aes of tional allegiance is “‘within the domain 
coercion to weld national unity, the| of government authority and is theres 
Suprem ou fore to be judged by the same con- 
P e Court held today that States siderations of power and of constitu- 
;can not compel school children to] tionality as those involved, in the many 
salute the American flag, claims of Mmmunity from civil obe- 

dience because of religious scruples.” 
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WEBSTER L. LORING, First Commander 
and a present member 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS 


YESTERDAY TODAY 
1914 1939 
Webster L. Loring Commander Herbert A. Lincoln 
Herbert E. Young S. V. Commander Donald C. Wilder 
William A. Prouty J. V. Commander Stanley H. Blanchard 
Arthur C. Jones Secretary Arthur C. Jones 
George H. Wilder Treasurer Arthur L. Merritt 
Irving A, Young Guide Alfred H. Prouty 
Everett E. Torrey Patriotic Instructor George C. Turner 
Walter M. Jones Chaplain Walter M. Jones 
Ellery F. Ainslie Color Bearer Harold Osborne 


Anstituted on March 25, 1914, Frederick H. Cur- 

tis Camp, No. 143, Sons of Union Veterans, at- 
tains its twenty-fifth anniversary tonight. Of 34 
names on its original charter list, twenty-eight 
men are living and more than half of these are 
present here tonight. This camp has performed 
many patriotic duties in the long period of its ex- 
istence. It hopes to fill a useful part during the 
years that are to come. 


Coombs & COMPLIMENTS 
McBeath, Inc. JE 
Kenmore Square HERBERT 
BOSTON 
A. 
eis LINCOLN 


FORD, LINCOLN, O 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND 
MERCURY DEALERS 


Reconditioned and 


Guaranteed ~ 
USED CARS Norwell Center 


ae Progranune le 


Introductory Remarks 


Entertainment Numbers 


Address - - Head-master Stacy B. Southworth 
of Thayer Academy 


1. 
Presentations: 
Camp Room Altar - Stanley H. Blanchard 
War Time Photograph - Alfred H. Prouty 
Gettysburg Address Plaque Chairman Lincoln 


Badges of Special Award 


III. 
Responses: 


By visiting brothers and sisters and by representatives 


of national, state and local organizations. 


IV. 
Social Hour: 


Guests will kindly retain their seats while refreshments 
are served. 


Programme Chairman Herbert A. Lincoln 
Decorations Stanley H. Blanchard 


Committee of Arrangements: 
Committee of the Whole 


Refreshments Stanley H. Blanchard 


WEDS) 


“(OFF with your hat when the flag goes by 
And let the heart have its say 

You’re man enough for a tear in the eye, 

That you will not wipe away 

You’re man enough for a thrill that goes 

To your very finger tips, 

Aye, the lump that rose to your throat just then, 
Spoke more than your parted lips.” 
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Memorial Boulder 


INCMENORY OF sd 


D WILLARD ROBINSON 
POST NZGCAR 
FRECTID 1936 By S 


FREDK H. CURTIS CAMP. 143 
SONS OF UNIGNO VETERAN 
oo. THE CIV whe 


& 


Placed 1936, through efforts of Frederick H. Curtis Camp No. 
143, Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War. 
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HOWARD A. DELANO 


Contractor and Builder 
SPECIALIZING IN COLONIAL HOUSES 


Route 122 Telephone 95 Main Street 
NORWELL, MASS. 


F. M. Barnicoat SNAPPIT 
Gor SERVICE 
_p- STATION 
A. C. JONES, Prop. 
Monuments 
GASOLINE & 
—o— LUBRICATION 
HANOVER 
ABINGTON 


ASSINIPPI, MASS. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 
THE 


SPARRELL 
FUNERAL 
SERVICE 


Norwell’s oldest 


business establishment 


O 


Founded by 
James N. Sparrell in 1820 
Continued by his son, 


Charles W. Sparrell, 


a member of Co. F, 43rd Regiment 


Mass. Volunteers 


Owned and conducted today by 


Ernest H. Sparrell, 


a member of Fred H. Curtis Camp, 


Scot ULV 


SOUTH SHORE HEADQUARTERS 
FOR FIRST QUALITY 


Building 
Supplies 


Everything to Build, from Cellar to Attic 


Lowest Prices on All Materials 


The Welch 


Company, Inc. 


SCITUATE HARBOR TEL. 16 


Buy Native Milk 


Right from the Art and 


Gift Shoppe 


Cows 
ACCORD 
YOUR 
MILKMAN 
4 
~_— O —_— 
From a 
Se OVER Mrs. Julia E. Wheeler 
FRIEND 
Irving R. 
Henderson Harold T. 
aa Ramsay 
The Convenient aa 
Store PROVISIONS 
FUEL OIL 


Washington Street 
ACCORD 
MAIN STREET Tel. Rockland 1524 


Telephone Norwell 182 


—O—: 


A 


SOUTH WEYMOUTH 


FRIEND 


GEORGE 
Jacobs 
Poultry F a 
oultry 
ci athe BEACH 
BARRED ROCK Fine 
BABY CHICKS Plumbing 
and 
HATCHING EGGS 
—_—~e— 
P. O. Assinippi, Mass. 
Tel. Norwell 12-J1 NORWELL 


PHILLIPS BATES & CO. 


HANOVER 


QE) 


FOR OUR SPRING BUSINESS 


We have a Complete Assortment of 
Hardware and Farming Tools 
Landreth’s Garden Seeds 
Fertilizers 
Sherwin Williams Co. Paints 
Wirthmore Poultry Feeds 


HANOVER TEL. 20 MARSHFIELD TEL. 162-W 


Speedy Work at a 


The Standard... Lt 
ce 


6 hour service on Booklets, programs 
ticket and card on 14 hour schedule 
orders. if copy, complete 


with all cuts, is 
submitted in neat, 
readable form. 


Printers To The 
South Shore For The 
Last Sixty Years 


STANDARD PRINT 


Telephone 113 ROCKLAND 


Jacobs Lake 
Shores 


ON ROUTE 3 NORWELL, MASS. 


We welcome this opportunity to invite the citizens of Norwell 
to visit our property. New streets are being built. Desirable 
locations for homes are being made. Jacobs Lake completely 
bounds one side of our property and will be enjoyed by those 
owning homes in Jacobs Lake Shores. 


Visit our property in Norwell on route 3. We are attempting 
by proper restrictions to make this property and the new homes 


that will be built worthy of the Town of Norwell. 


ALL YEAR and SUMMER COTTAGES 
BUILT and FINANCED 


SMALL DOWN PAYMENT — CONVENIENT TERMS 


JACOBS LAKE SHORES 


AGENTS ON PROPERTY 
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THE BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE INSIGNIA OF ARMY CORPS AND DIVISIONS 


Regimental Standards and Collar Insignia ARMY CORPS 
7th 8th 9th C 


I> 


Ist 3rd 4th 5th 6th Air Corps 
= ; IN 
g —_ / N 
« Z 4 { ) 
~ \ e \ oat 4 
/ y — 
Ist 2nd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 
the Pirst the Second Ivy Red Diamond Sightseeing Hour ican Pathfinder 
GEES 4, 
((G 110) 5 is) 
(UD) 
We { 
= lA 
26th 27th 29th 30th 31st 32nd 33rd 
Yankee New York Keystone Blue 6 Gray Old Hickory Dixie Anew Yellow Cross 
’ y ) 
b | tee \ 4 
~<a < 4G > ! fy : 34th 35th 37th 38th 40th 4lst 76th 
| i. q ee eS . Sandstorm Bane Shen aekare Cyclone Sunshine Sunset 
k .. ~ ; gt 3 a = ; a 
2 q . Signal Corps P ) 4B) ( y 
8 / Ss / \ 
MARINE CORPS : = 
r yy 77th 7 81st 82nd 84th 
STANDARD Liberty etre poste haber Wild Cat All America 83rd eee, 


In the regular army the regiment 
having an approved coat of a 


eagle’s beak and the regimental 
crest above the eagle’s head. The 


. -@ 
carries its own shield—embroidered number of the regiment in each Medical | BP 4 
on the eagle’s breast, division appears on a7 88th 89th . 4 V4 
the regimental mot- , : the scroll beneath Mid West \| 
the scroll in th the eagle. Pes = 
toon 1 e Z aarp ta 


< 


hemical 


| id 93rd 


Third Army 


ee. 
IDENTIFICATION OF RANK 


ARMY 
INSIGNIA OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ( SHOULDER Loops ) 


AARBRAAAAAAAA 


General Lt. General Major Gen'l Captain Ist Lieut. 2nd Lieut. Chaplain Chaplain 
BRS BS BS Insignia Chevrons Zs PAS om fn 
2 O54 aU; Non-Commissioned officers aS Sa a 
Master SGT Ist Sergeant Technical SGT Staff SGT Sergeant Corporal Pvt. Ist Class 
MARINES 
Overcoat sleeve % . 9 The Marine Corps follow 
Insignia of () generally the insignia 
Commissioned officers " fe of the Army as to rank 
Colonel Lt. Colonel Major Captain Ist Lieut. 2nd Lieut. Warrant Officer 


NAVY 
SHOULDER AND SLEEVE INSIGNIA OF COMMISSIONED LINE OFFICERS 


: 
~“ 
Admiral Vice Admiral Rear Admiral Captain 


Commander = 
Lt. Commander = Lieutenant | Junior Lieut. w Ensign |. | 
Shoulder marks—Chief Warrant officers 


Es EH, GE GE) SE 


Chief Carpenter Chief Sailmaker Chief Pharmacist 


Chief Pay Clerk 


re a R Distinguishing marks on sleeves of Chief Petty Officers 4 
1 4 Ss 19 20 21 22 i 23 
» * Vea x. ap ’ = 
es vad ed Ne = | c @ 
6 7 8 3 5 24 25 26 27 28 
. 15 18 
< ~ 
eagle and indicate the special liny of service a1 32 
1. Master 4. Electrician 7. Carpenter 10, Gun Pointer 13. Rigid Airship 16. Torped, 22. Signal 25, Bomber Mechanic 28. Diver 31. Aerographer 
2; Quartermaster S. Com. Steward 8. Gunner 11. Gun Captain 14. Bomber 17: Turret Cantnin 46, Eifcloncy 23, Expert Rifleman 26. Parachute Mon 29. Machinist's Mate 32. General Utility 
3. Machinist 6. Shipfitter 9. Radio 12. Submarine 1S. Boatswain Mate 18. Gunners mate 7|. Musician 24. Storekeeper 27. Bugler 30. Ordnanceman 


- = 


Boobies Te 


Comm : Z issi i -Commissioned 
issi i Commissioned officer Non-Co ‘ 
issioned officer ; t 


Hat Cords— 


General officers — gold, other 
commissioned officers gold and 
black; gold acorns and keeper. 
Enlisted men—colors of branch 
as: Air Corps — ultramarine 
blue, yellow acorns; all Ar- 
tillery—scarlet; Cavalry —yel- 
low; Chemical Warfare — Co- 
balt blue, white acorns; Engi- 
neers — scarlet, white acorns 3 
Detached Enlisted Men—green; 
Finance — silyer gray, yellow 
acorns; Infantry — light blue; 
Medical—maroon, white 
acorns; Ordnance — crimson, 
yellow acorns; Quartermaster 
—buff; Signal — orange, white 
acorns. On caps the hat cord 
colors are Pipings, 


Full Mess 


Commissioned officer 


Commissioned 
officer Mess 


Commissioned officer 


Commissioned 
officer B Mess 


Non-Commissioned 
officer and Private 


Petty officer and 
Seaman 


Fourragere: 


Both an_organiza- 
tion and individ- 
ual decoration. 
Most frequently 
seen as a divisional 
decoration worn by 
members. 
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Organization Outline of Our Defense Forces 


The Commander in Chief of all the armed forces of 
the United States is the President. 


Under him comes the two cabinet members, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 


The Secretary of War is responsible to the President 
for the functioning of the Army and all its com- 
ponent parts and the Secretary of the Navy for the 
Navy and its operations. 


The War Departments make-up comprises, 
besides the Secretary, an Assistant-Secretary and 
officers of the Army who head-up the various sec- 
tions such as: Chief of Staff, the Adjutant General, 
Inspector General, Judge Advocate General, Quar- 
termaster General, Surgeon General, Chief of Fi- 
nance, Chief of Engineers, Chief of Ordnance, Chief 
of Chemical Warfare Service, Chief Signal Officer, 
Chief of National Guard Bureau, Chief of Chap- 
lains, Chief of the Air Corps, Chief of Coast Artil- 
lery, Chief of Infantry, Chief of Cavalry and Chief 
of Field Artillery—all these head-up the various 
departments into which the operations of the Army 
are divided. 


The personnel of the Army in order of rank is as 
follows: wes 7 i : ‘ ; 


the Navy and come un 


The Navy Department has an Under-Secre- 
tary of the Navy as well as an Assistant-Secretary 
—then there are Chief of Naval Operations, Chair- 
man General Board, Budget Officer, Chief Bureau 
Navigation, Hydrographer, Chief Bureau Ordnance, 
Chief Bureau Ships, Chief Bureau Aeronautics, 
Chief Bureau of Yards and Docks, Paymaster 
General of the Navy and Chief Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Surgeon General and Chief Bureau 
Medicine and Surgery Judge Advocate General, 
President Naval Retirement Board, President Naval 
Examining Board, Superintendent Naval Observa- 
tory, Director Naval Intelligence, Director Naval 
Communications, Commandant U. S. Marine Corps, 
all of which are in charge of the personnel and ac- 
tivities of the departments they head up. 


The Navy’s personnel starts for Commissioned offi- 
cers with Admiral, then Vice Admiral, Rear Ad- 
miral, Captain Commander, Lieutenant Com- 
mander, Lieutenant, Junior Lieutenant, Ensign and 
the Petty officers. 


The Marine Corps have the same rankings as 
the Army but come under the direction of the 
Navy Dept. 


The Coast Guard have the same rankings as 
der the jurisdiction of the 
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As we commemorate the character and >= Ea 


service of the First President of our country legs 3 - bat 
‘may we study his life in the light of our own | BY ROBERT KEITH LEAVITT 
day. Aid us to find its bearing and guidance | 
in the present confusion. May he walk with | 


f 


‘us again. Believing in democratic principles — | ee sheet of parchment, close-written other things — for they had nearly | 

| A ° . * | in an anti i ae near. if 

may we practice the Way of Life by which que script, and boldly scrawled though they differed wi y lost them. So, | 
3 x 2 } upon at the bottom, where fifty-six men in in | : Reet sone seer.) 

' America has become great. May foundations | kee breeches and powdered wigs set down their ideals burned away all othe dese eet 

| . . | umed awa’ ; i 

! ae simp ly Dea Tory heories b ut, t hrou g h | eck bes re oe eee summer day. Its In the fire of oe Bees! oo t a 
ge . . . | wi olden d O War. ‘] 

| historic and inherent value, influence our | Salieectiction: the matic fear eid Gen gy Sie Weitere ont the Dedaratore Az 
hstage : “ : : ‘ it was fire in th : " 

| times. May the Conscience of the past, light- Seber Pet eGcniesGi ionic tae Stok o> Otnites ae ee 

: ye | rooms, transcripts printed in every history bool wal Chae ee Se ae aa age ae 
- ened by experience, be that of mankind to- W : story book. ried them through to win in 

’ e are about-to celebrate the anniversary — Without th i ee 

A.day. Open our eyes fo see the source and de- of what? Is the Declaration of Independen ease icaneieibe ene ete O28) 

: = 2 A merely “an heirloom? A curiosity? A ce the newborn republic would have died as miser- 

| fences of kindness, justice and international eg ea ee ey at the thereat . 

5 . : . . i = ’ , having nothing to d : é 

| goodwill. May personal discipline and the ac- | with our individual, preoccupied lives? : oe i Euroa under the roar of a 
. >. oper . =e might that : 
| ceptance of individual responsibility be in full | oe contrary that Declaration was once a own ear, ee eee Oe 

J . . ° ° | ig person: 
evidence in us as in Washington. Grant a pro- man, woman and child in the eats eer Tue a ; 

% . . ’ HE do i i —s 

, gramme of peace without use of force, the es- closing words may wel be taken today as expres- people Hegespay saree eye ee 

nes : & = n of our people’s J . Lhe grievances that 

_ tablishment of Right to supersede wrong. So | Eaaeiesi vaaaebee, Wie Desniic oat Bee ore rene ee pou 

és " Ns: in "i 5 

| may we commend ourselves to Thee. By Thy | eee the Gouna Bundthevents =. = abe: wae See ers rae. ae 

hs os E ° | ut : ne — something to enjoy wi 

F Spirit bring to pass real Partnership for the | ae, ii Acta Mae And the obligation or risk . . . or so we Amer without 

G of all: - ; 

av good of mankind . Amen. And for the support of this Declaration, with ee ae Soe = eae epee 
: Ss ae : eunactti<: i ee reliance on _ protection of divine tyrannies are not a a een oe ae 

ae : Bears idence, we mutually pledge t aes 2 c 
us tom of D ée g ord tin Tdaves, our Lives, our Fortunes =f ae aha 5 Sie meaeemerracie 

a , ane 7 . 
B t B k umd e h Glo y j2- These words were no empty rhetoric. The _ may be very high — Sees aire Seep rae 
A dies ac to t 1e nCientis See — for all its tempered tone — was a be afforded only by a att in See it can 
is . perate document. The men who signed i ivi ; 1 EVE 

__ By FRANK THONE ' H : Senet ae Osu a rs0lved ice i 

\ Flowers have 2 nie | abee of the human brother- |/ " eeu too when they pledged life, for- Lersonal obligation that the price is part of his 

jecorations t rough all known The particul: ft tune and honor, that they might be call i : i : 

Migr and Saobebty back into | ence, xe i ie aoe he oheere- v to pay-that pledcese ees ze Bi ‘Brute force is at large in the world — so big, 
he apt nares that oe. most of the United “States, had i hhangman’s rope oe Saba ce ee nnectent Wee weruakes teeta’ 
; , The ancient | its origin in 1869, : itl : a fee woim a ciate 
Slistis, who held their dead | the Civil War. as ahh ee _ And the people who had sent them to Phila- Lak sate SR Rt per 
_ dear that they gave an ances- | was primarily followed in the Hi delphia knew what personal res ibili Cn tegerh Peers Bedi Wie Wee Sue DCE 
: cecniggt — sultre of honor — various states of the Con- Hi their own. They had found out erates hi Cer oe een ene, Seming aus 
ir feasts, wore e .h i hes 24 ate € to i i 
‘lands themselves and decked ab Dagee akaeead ae eer > face hard-bitten British troops, at Concord and ae pons Aa Meclaration. But decla- 
S safcophagus with flowers. Geatiindee Sane Sita: wick af ke LY Butiker Halle'Thevhad-l aa : rations and arms can do nothing by themselves. _ 
ees Wan Senso Giner atatea ef the Sone the Hi os 1. y earned in camp and on It is resolve ‘behind intent and citizens behind 
fthen, when we make a little pil- | though in its inception a day of |, | e dusty highways that war was not a matter of arms that make a declarati a 
image of piety, once in the year | recollection for dead heroes only, ii shots and shouting alone, but of mud, filth, flies ‘in 17 ee ee } 
st least, to place wreaths or | Memorial Day soon came to be a i} disease, sweat, cold hausti ; : ; ae 176: 
gquets on the graves of our| day of remembering all one's fi hir : ’ 9 Ok ustion, hunger and We have seen the impact of quick-striki 
| or to plant living fiowers | departed relatives and for deeor Hl Se ONE ee eer ee Se ferocity upon I h i fal | 
e to keep verdant vigil during | ating all their graves it port of men who saw clearly that war was the end ee ae 
many days when we ate away. | _ There is said to <a Ia i Bihar pie ea n not to meet it, and who in consequence were _ 
ibserving a day of floral-remem- | de now in the South to accept |) ogee peciky crise of the comfort and weak, unready, divided in counsel, tolerant of | 
amce only marks us as normal | May 30 as aeday of remieet ance tj safety of their families. It had the fervent en- traitors and of fools. We ha ae 
+ also. If this should come to pass rH! couragement of women who knew every day that folly of iw ve seen the disastrous 
it would be only natural; many |!) they might never agai niveee a peoples who were preoccupied with 
young men have fought and died | d as ee divergent. pettinesses, obsessed with what the , 
. under the Stats aid Stripes whose if and sons who went out in the freshness of morn- could get without givi ; : y pie 
i. oe grandsires fou ; ing. It had the backi i ; Saale iled with the 
ae ~~ egret te cbt iat jibe Stars |j// eg backing of a people who realized, notion that nothing could be so bad as to justify 
3 a, +¢/ a + + wars South Carolinians pthc ii J ae ee dies ty Fabien me eas enc higatd SF peraoeh ene. 
‘This is’the 162nd anniversary of nyaabe ying “good erate, wien | ‘erible fe ee eee ene One ane af '5 wiehtul thiniing to: believe we cen always | 
‘nell Re ane eesetatignal bestowed He sien pe some e for every one of them. indulge ourselves in similar flabbiness of thought 
os adelphia. knowledge of Americ i 1 relying on distan i ors 
he Duthose ofthat. convention | war not on & par with thelr good t Tre people of tat America knew these things, to let ue go ou Seay ay We sald know that | 

eee merican States | Will. i ‘ ut they were d i : : ; 

Fhich had so recently won their Celebration of Memorial Day, \ : with deat > a ere Saas tae See eee eee ee ae oe 
pendence from England into| OF Decoration Day as it soon an at the end if need be, rather than let to be borne, sacrifices to be made and parts to bi \ 
fore -perfect union.” || to be widely known, at this time Hi , go what they thought was right. played by every di Pai pi e 

rhaps, never in all history has | °! ¥€@" has its practical as well as | To them, individually and as a people, certain W yedeeene ana 
dy of men more capable or| 2‘S sentimental reasons. Spring is ||) ideals looked bigger than self-i : Bee Seat Bia oedy sue pone ners 
r qualified to fulfil a great well advanced, and ¢he-supply- of if ae : ge self-interest, safety of than the old resolve running in a blaze across the 

Rulank’ Keen. facdombled Sree garden flowers is at its height. | | ife: The right of self-government; the right to be land. We need, each of us, the fire and faith of 

fashington down through the list | ba AF is\ not too late to set out |) free from intolerable abuses; the privileges they our ancestors W aa eel 

E55 se men who had served | nial iri . ped pire hase {i “ ' later embodied in the Bill of Rights —of free, other our Li soe decerlye ewes / 

jontinental, Congress, Gover- |, annual fowers on and around the ||) spech, fee assembly, a free pres and a decent” ~ Honor.” The words are old, and 35 out of syle 
= , Ss ° os 1 . - . a : ’ 
on of In ae pen dence eo ees Se vt e whom we would se pies ee : as buff-and-blue. But today, as then, they are } 
n for Union Teasers an cave site sagern acetic ve See ne ee es al Sewn pt Pesos f 
1754, was there. What a Con- a 
we would have today if we 3 * bas | 
emble one as capable a : 
astitutional Convention! Seow . . 
tut on! 
great British Gricasaa: 
stone, pronounced the Consti- i 
the “greatest work ever 
at one time by the mind | | 
Of | 
st . ‘k 
| 4 5 ‘ F ; i - 
4 ie aes act 4 ~ <4 t . rate 
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GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF 
- BUNKER HILL BATTLE 
(As She Saw It From the Belfry) ; 
(By Oliver Wendell Holmes) 


| Copyright, 1875, by Houghtot Mifflin’ Com- 
| pany. Used by special permission of Houghton 
Mittin Company. 
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We cab see the bright steel glancing all 
the lines advancing— : 
Now the front rank fites a Wolley—they 
thrown away their shot; 
For behind their earthwork tying, all the 
above them flying, ; 
Our people need not hurry; so they wait 


| Tis like stirring living embers when, at ei answer not, 


one remembers 
All the achings and the quakings -of ,‘‘the 
times that tried men’s souls’’; k 
I talk of Whig and Tory, when I tell the 
Rebel story, 
To you the words are ashes, but to me they're 
burning eoals, 


ighty, 


Swear, sometimes, and tipple) 
He bad heard the bullets whistle’ (in the 
Trench War) before 


| When 


| 
| 


‘ll were hearing— 


And his wooden leg thumps fierce! 
Dusty helitry: foor-- 


ig had heard the muskets’ rattle of the April 
running battle; 
Lord Percy's hunted soldiers, I can see their 
red coats still; 
| But a deadly chill comes o'er me, as the day 
| Jooms up before ime, ‘ 
When 2 thousand men lay bleeding’ on the 
slopes of Bunker's Hill, 


iy on 


lhe It 


George's shillin’s; 
Bul yell waste a ton of pow 
‘vebel’ falls: 
You may bang the dirt ana welcom 


| is safe as Dan’l Malcolm, 


"Twas a peaceful Summer's morning, when thée:! | 
first thing gave us warning | 
Was the booming of the cannon from the 
tiver and the shore; iy 
| “Child,” says grandma, ‘what's The: njatter— 
what is all this noise and CL ELON? i ey ae | 
Have those scalping Indians come to'murder. | 
us-once more?’’ Z 


splintered with your balls!’ 
| 


Im the bush of expectation, in the awe a 
trepidation 


well-nigh breathless all: 


vickety belfry railing, 


Poor old sow; my sides were shali We are crowding up against them like 


ng ins dire” 


midst of all my guaking, WDALveR Ruane Eon eer 
Yo hear her talk of Indians when the guns alti ba Wiehe * 
began to roar: Rineae | Just a glimpse (the aic js eMerer), they a 
She liad seen the burning village, and the 


nearer—nearer—nearer, 
sliuyhter and the pillage, 
When the Mohawks killed her father ith 


‘ny crash—the steeple shakes— 
their bullets throng bis door. 


Thedeadly tree is ended; the tempest’s 
is rended; 

| 

} 


4 


Then t said, ‘‘Now, dear old granny, don’t you 
fret and worry any, 

For I'l) soon come baek and tell you whether 
this is work or play; 
Phere can’t be mischief in it, 

goue a minute’— sh 4 
Yor a minute then I started. L-was. gone the 
livelong day. 


dervcloud it breaks! 


fo. 
1} 


) the sight, our-oyes' discover as the blue-bin 
“smoke blows overt 

H The redeoats <tretehea 

} mower rakes bis hay: 
tere 9 scarlet heap is lying, 

crowd is flying’ 


Like a billow that has broken and is shiveré 
into spray. 


so I won’t be 


in windrows as: ¢ 
5 ss 


there « headioy 


No tine tor bodice-lacing, or for lookinyelaas 

| srimacing; wee Ny 

Down my bair went as T lurried, 
half-way to my heels; 


God forbid your eyer knowing, 


tee 
tumbling 


at 


} 


wlién “there” 


: ; : yh 
id f iPor- they alt ahou. Fig ah se 
blood around Ler flowing, Then we cried, “The troops are couted! they! ered tone te Wa8 aving, ak they” 
| load. 8 vi sithered round him, erying— ¥ 
. How the lonely, helpless daughter of  qniet | une beat—It can’t be doubted And they sata #6 be di a ; i 
¥ 4 ’ . 4 ry ie 
} household feels! co God re thanked, the fight. is oye!’ Abt the and “What wit hig mother Brees Bs | 
In the street I heard a thumping; and 1 khew a xd site Soldiet’s Smile! gee, Bae eyelids just unelosing like # eke 
it was the stumping } us: tell ws why yoir look so? (we coulda} | that has beer dodtus, : i 
\Of the corporal, onr old nelgbbor, on the | handly speak, we shook 0) He faintly murmavea “Mother!” and 1 say 
; | wooden leg he swore, , | oF they, beaten? ‘Are they beaten? “Are tis eyes were blue, 
Qvith a knot of women round him—it was Incl bey beaten ?—Wait a while.’ eat ep 
ae Seth nd bim— Lucan . | |. Why, grandma, how you're winking ra) 
Thad found b : 10, te trembling ana the dennis i. ny childs it scts mie thinking 
So I followed with the others, and. the $0 ng and the terrot! for“ too soon} s ine thinking 


We siW* our error: 
Titey ‘ave battled, not de 
en them back tii raj 
And the coluinns that-were scattered, round the 
1 Colors that ware ‘tattegoa, 


Toward the sullen, silént fortress turn thei 
belted breasts again, 


poral marched before. 


feated; wé-nive Hity: 


They were making for the steeplecthe old es 


soldier and his people: 
The pigeons cireled round us as we climbed 
the creaking stair, He 
| Just. across the narrow river—-O0, so close it 


i 
‘alee 


Then the. corporal, our old cripple (he would 


Calls out in words of jeering, just ag If ney. 

a 
five away, ye villain and oui wide 
det’. before a 
e; “they're 


Ten foot beneath the gravestone that you' 


Of the dread approaching moment,’ we: are 


Though’ the rotten bars are falling on the 


the 


When a flash—a curling smoke-wreath—then 


shroud |! 4} 


Like a morning mist it gathered, like a thun- 


aloug 


All through those hours of trial I Had watehed 


have a calm clock dial, 
4 “SOAS the bands Kept creeping, meee Ny | 
balls | were Creeping round to four, 


Jf When the old man said, “They're coming with 
an f their bayonets fixed for storming; 
- @ .ft's the death-grip that’s coming—they will 
‘ie try the works once more,’? 


4 With brazen trumpets blaring; the flames be- | 
pis 2 hind, them glaring, 
old * The deadly wall before them, 
Hy they come; 
Still onward, upward toiling, like a 
% . fold uncoiling— 
Like the rattlesnake’s shrill warning the re- 
verberating drum! 


in close array 


a) 
dvagon’s 


Over heaps all torn and gory—shall I tell the 
fearful story, 
How they surged above the breastwork, as a 
sea breaks o’er a deck; 
How, driven, yet scaree defeated, our worn-out 
men retreated, 


ye 


With thelr powder sola an emptied, ike 

the swimmers from a wreck, | 
Tt his all been ‘fold and painted 
peas they say x fainted, 
/ “And jthe woodenlegged 
Bea me down the Stair, 
‘when I woke from dreams affrighted, the @ 

ing Jamps were dighteq— 


On the floor 4 youth was’ lying: hi mt 
4 ! ay 18’ Tying; his bi i 
Dreast was bare. A e | ee 


ne 


35 + as for me, 


corporal stumped with « 


ven 


yrs 


~ 


re age 
“Send for: 


And 1 heara througif?ay 
WARREN! 
Tell him’ here's 


ithe flurry, 
Futy! huery! 
Sa Soldiet blaeding, 
come and diess ik Wweund It 
rive knew ‘not till ‘ig, shorroby j 
: » MOLPOA. told Ft. 
of death ana sorrow, ve 
~ How the starlight found hi i 
im= stiffened 6 
dark and bloody ground. Bap: 


and he‘lb 


age was, where 
‘hich he came was, 1 
“hit: froth ‘the 
t our doo, 


<1) Who the youth was, what his a 


the place from. yw 

‘Who had -broggne 

had lett him‘) 

Tie could not Speak to tell ag. 

our brave fellowes, 3 

As the hoitespun plainly showed us whie 
dying soldier wore, 


battle and 


bat twas one of: 


t 
b the 


Pawan abstr A Vee 


Of a story, not like this one, 
| how lived“ajong: 
| So We came to knovy each. ather, 
him like 4a—mother, 
at last he stood before. te: 
cheeked and stone. e 


Well, he son 

» and I avised , 
THY 
t n tall and rasy: 


“And 


made me shiver!— 
Stood a fortress on the hilltop 
terday was bare. 


| that but yes’ |All at onde, as we age 

Charlestown blazing! 
They have fired the Bar 

hout it will be down 
Lord in Heaven eonfound them, 
fire and brimstone round them— 
The robbing, murdering redeoats, that woulda! 
burh @ peaceful town! 


\Not slow our eyes to find it; well we knew’| 
who stood behind it, j Ga 
Though the earthwork hid them from us, and 
the stubborn walls were dumb; 
Jere were sister, wife and mother, looking wild 
upon each other, 4 
And their lips were white with terrot as they 
said, “Tie WOUR HAS COMH!”’ 


Mess village: 


f 
| 


i 
“t 


|, Bley 4fe marching, stern aid - sol 


emn; we can 
see cdch massive column 


Tre morning slowly wasted, not a morse) had } As they near the naked earth-mound with 
we tasted ; 3 | the slanting wall so steep. 
And our heads were’ aimost splitting with) | Mave our soldiers Rot fain 


i 


t-heavted, and in 


the cannons’ deafening thrill, ; 


When a figure tall and stately round: te ram 
part strode sedately; 
wis PRESCOTT, one since told me; he, 
commanded on the hill. 5 


HOivelass hisgte departed 
Are they panie-struck he 
palsied or asleép ? 


Ipless? Aye they ; 
I 


; Now! The walls they’re almost under! ‘searee.! 


: ; a Tod the foes asunder! 
\ ‘ery woman’s heart grew bigger when we ee Not a firelock flashed against them! up the 
7 his manly figure, he! earthwork th vi ' : 
| < they will swarm! 

With the banyan buckled round it, standing | |But the words h 
"up so straight and tall; Be ncamee been spoken, when 


the ominous calm ig broken, 


And 4 bellowing crash has entptiea all. tho’ 
vengeance of the storm! 


Like a gentleman of leisure who is strolling * | 
out for pleasure, 
Through the storm of shells and cannoné 
shot he walked around the wall, 


L|8o 
\_-Dcleven the streets were swarming, for the | | 
; redeoats’ ranks were forming; 

At noon in marelling order thoy were moving 
to the piers; 


i again, with murderous 
backward to the water, 
i) ly Pigot’s running heroes ava the 

| braves of Howe; 
How the bayonets gleamed and glistened (Aid we shout, “At last they're 
we looked far down, and listened } 
\ ) To the trampling and the druti-beat of they 
belted gtenadiers! 


laughter, pe ited 


a. 


ightenea : 


done for, fs 
ilteir barges they have tun for; 


‘Lhey ave beaten, beaten, beaten; and the bats} 
tHe’s over now!!! | 
/And we. Tooked, poor, timid “ereateres, on the! 
YOUgL old soldiers toatureg, 
Our lips afvatd to question, 
We. Would ask; 
[Not Sute,"* he suid‘ *kéo 
). “BioRs, they" try it 
' Here's damnation to the 
- he banded me his ask, 


Saying; “Gal, you're i 
 - of old Jamaiky; 


At vength the men had started, with a cheer 
(if seemed faint-hearted), A 
Tn their scarlet regimentals, with their knap- 
sacks on their back, 
\And the reddening, rippling water,:as after a 
sea-fight’s slaughter, 
\ound the barges gliding onward blushed 
like blood along their tracks. 


: 


but he knew what! 


P quiet—oace more, T 


cutthtoa ts!" thon 


cart ae a 


i 


i 


ay crossed to the other border, and again 
te formed “in order; 


looking sliaky; tave a deop iL 


& 


‘\the boats came back for soldiers, came 
'\ soldiers, soldiers still; : 


ai 


BAaing, to the roots off Tease 


if an fehere 


rain. his, That—in short, 


We sometimes Walked 
ple. 


together 
agtot Summer Weather, 
to tell ws. what his 
yourown, .my little dear 
"s his. Picture 
came so we 


in) th 


name Was ?—~Jys 


» Copley painted; we 
1 acquainted, 


that’s why Jin. grandina, ani 
ws 


you cliildren UID OIE si SS a 
‘ ! 


Ss Siow o, 3 2LF/TA 
pen House At Norwell, 


Feb. 17, To Honor Lincolr. 


Traditional Social Affair Advanced This Year 


be 


WwW 

In Memory of Civil War President whi 

um be announced at the Open eer | sei 

ointed are Dr. William, 
Through the cooperation of pul G Winey pn: Mis, Nellie L.| adin 


pils of the Senior and Junior Hig! 
school, Frederick H. Curtis ond 
143, Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War have been assisted! 
in an effort to make the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln more vivid- 
ly inspiring than usual, the mem- 
bers hope. 

Principal Frederick Small and 
Committee-woman Nellie L. 
Sparrell have been very help- 
ful to the committee from the 
Camp, and all look forward to a 
most pleasant occasion which will 
interest history lovers over a 
wide district. 


A committee, consisting of Don 


Sparrell, and Past Commander 
George C. Turner. 

With the encouragement of 
quick and loyal response, addit 
ional features began to be planned 
including an address by Past 
Dep’t Commander of Massachu- 
setts. Harold Drown of Stough- 
ton; musical programme of in- 
terest, a possible display of the 
many historical relic and sites 
which please lovers of Lincoln- 
jana, refreshments. An extra hour 
was added to the program of oth- 
er years, making the hours 2 tu 


2 
©. 


1 


{ 


| 5 p.m. Plans informal and flexible, 
ald C. Wilder, secretary Harry || with invitation out to members of 
L, Chase, Jr., Senior Rie Cinae. |B. .Willard Robinson Woman’s 
mander, Patriotic Instructor as | Relief Corps, No. 13, Samuel Tur- 


seemed everlas 


ting to as women 


well as Past Commander Stanley || 2°" Jr., Post, the American Le- 
H, Blanchard, was chosen, Prizes 10, and its Auxiliary, Norwell, 
were offered for best essays up- | 21So to the members of the town’s 
on the life and influence of Lin- |P0ard of selectmen. The Open 
coln to be submitted by pupils of as will be, as usual, in D. Wil- | 
the Senior and Junior High aa, Robinson Memorial hall, 
schools. ‘The| papers soon, ina as 
ay! 


> 


GEO ECKMAN, 69, of 33 Goddard road, whose conscientious 
‘ Bivotion tc ‘ ns Prompted a resolve by the city council Monday 
_ night lauding him as a citizen, raised the Legion Parkway ae, 
¢ “fhe¢ last time this morning after having performed that duty with- 
out interruption for 19 years, Every day, Sundays and holidays fe 
" Gluded, except during inclement weather, Mr, Beckman has Yutle 
the site at 8 in the morning to raise the flag and at 4:30 E 
fternoon to lower it, so regularly in fact, that Brocktonians agg 
‘onsidered the chore automatic. Mr. Beckman will be unable to 
“continue because of il] health. 


THIS FLAG is believed to be the oldest known Stars 
‘and Stripes flag, as well as the first to have been 

ised by U.S. ground forces and also the first raised 
in the Revol 
m “THE 


AND 
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| Beckman Raises Flag for Last Time 


> ——— 


sn c) 


od, 


Brockton mF 


Rec. U. S. Par. Orr, 


AMERICA 
My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing: Seg 
Land where my fathers sed, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride, 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring! 


7 native country, thee,— 
Dana GE the noble free,— 
Thy name I love: “ie 
I love thy rocks and ae rian 
Thy woods and templed Le 
My heart with rapture thrills 
" Like that above. 


> musie swell the breeze, 
roan ae from all the vid 
' Sweet freedom’s son ee 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe pa t 
Let rocks their silence rea 
The sound protong 


Our fathers’ God to thee, 
Author of liberty,— 
J To thee we sing: 


Long may our land La Peal 

With freedom’s BO 

Protect us by thy mi ak 
Great God. our King. 


a Boston Clergy- 
as long as the 


ast 


EROUSLY--TO THE GODDARI 


He Was the Flag Man 88 
ONE DAY, a few 


4 yeats ago, we wondered w 


ho was 
responsible for raising and lowering the flag that flies ove 


t Legion 


We asked-a.cah driver whose stand w. 
parkway. “ 


“George Beckman js our flag man,” 
“We can bank on Georg 
to take care of the flag.” 

George R. Beckman ‘was Legion Parkway’ fl 
the cabbie called him, 

For 19 years, Sundays and 
Saw to it that the American flag 
patkway pole. 

Tt was a matter of pride and 
that he carried 
as a public trust. 

Now: there»must, be a new 
Parkway’s flag man, 
Beckman to continue. 

Our city councilors regarded 


of an official “well done” from 
compliment, 


as at the head of the 


the cab driver said, 
€ to be here every morning and afternoon 


a Man, as 


holidays, George R, Beckman 
flew from the top of the high 


privilege with Mr. Beckman wi 
out his assignment faithfully. He regarded it % 


man to take over as Legion 
Illness has made it impossible for Mr. 


Mr. Beckman’s service as worthy 
them. Others will echo this 


Now someone else takes over as 
But no one will] acce 


George R. Beckman, 


the parkway’s flag man.” 
pt the chore with more dignity than did 


os Se 


ee = 


= Cn 


: ee 4 
7 

iad 
ae 


~ Volunteers 


Norwell 'G. 


area —_ PY as 


wit 


A. R: Hall 


Old Structure, Formerly A Factory, Now, Ded- 
icated To Fraternal Use, To Receive Repairs 


Seven men from the Sons of 
Veterans Camp and the Legion 
Post of Norwell responded to a 
call for volunteers to undertake 


The work proceeded with an 
earnest push by all present and 
the occasion was most typical of: 
a rebuilding “bee” of anything | 


the work of re-roofing D. Willard'seen here lately. Members of D.| 


G. A. R. Memorial 


Robinson, 
Last | 


Hall, Ridge Hill, Norwell. 
Sunday was the first day and 
another “Work Sunday” for a 


t 


good cause is announced for the 
first favorable date, probably Aug. 
is 


Willard Robinson Woman’s Relief 
Corps hustled up a_ delicious 
dinner for those working. The! 
Corps now has new hope for the 
reconditioning of the entire, 
building. Indoor work will fol- 
low as the more necessary duties 


oc } of 
ies ap a) 


of protecting the roof are suc- 

cessfully completed. 

A Woman’s Relief Corps exec- 
utive says in a note received at 
this office. “The ‘boys of the 

| Sons of Union Veterans and the 
| American Legion post got togeth- 
er and started the work dn the 
roof of D. W. Robinson Memorial 
hall, Ridge Hill, Sunday. 

“Some time last spring. the 
women of ‘the W.R.C. told the 
| men to buy the material needed. 

and that they would pay for it, | 
‘if the men would volunteer the 
labor, Neither the Corps or the’ 
Hall. association had money for 
the labor and the amount for 


Services Listed oe 
Norwell chung, 


NORWELL, May 

James H. Misheff, minister of the 
Church Hill Community church, 
will use for his sermon Sunday at 
the 10 o’clock service “Bridge 
Builders.” The senior choir, di-. 
rected by Frank R. Larson, will. 
sing, and the organist is Mrs. Jo- 
/Seph Hallett, 


Special guests will be the Sons 
of Union Veterans and the Legion 
post of Norwell. They will meet) 
in the church at 10 o’clock. Doy— 
ald C. Wilder is the chairman /? 
the Memorial day committee. ¢ 
liam C. Henderson is the comm’ | 
er of the SUV camp and /¢ 
Merrifield is the command 
the Legis 


¥/, 
Sy | 


materials was raised by hard 


work. 

“Last Sunday was’ the day, and 
seven men responded: Arthur 
Merritt, Nelson Bennett, Stanley 
Blanchard, W. W. Scott, William | 
Henderson, Harold Wilder and | 
John Bennett. A _ great little 
helper was Freddie Bennett who 
ran errands. 

“A dinner of hamburg loaf, 
wax beans, péas, carrots’ and 
stuffed egg salad was donated by 
Mrs. Will Henderson, mince pies 
by Mrs. Rena Jones and Mrs. 
Florence . Wilder, also other 
gifts of. coffee and doughnuts. 

“You boys of the Legion and | 
Sons should feel proud that | 
you have such a hall in which to 
meet. Why not get out on the 
next ‘Work Sunday” and help? 
There is certamly a lot of work 
not’ generally known to restore 
the hall to its previous excellent 
condition and usefulness. Those 
who cannot go on the roof to/ 
work may be able to help with ! 


painting, papering, ete., and, 
‘there may be furnace work later. 
We of Norwell have a hall to be 
proud of. It is a true memorial 
and has a great story. 

“T want to thank, Mrs, Jones, 
Mrs. Wilder, Miss Norma Wilder 
and Mrs. Nelson Bennett for 
helping with the dinner.” ; 

The writer, who appears to be 
too modest to sign her name, is 
presumably thé Corps president, 
Mrs, Julia Rosebach. Her interest 
seems very strong and her points 
are well taken. cs 

D. Willard: Robinson, G.A.R. 


Memorial Hall,’ wasdedicated in 
1900 .to its ne 
| tions of real histo: 


. 
8 


m 


use, Many tradi- 


Lee Ps 


_ |Massing of Colors 


Features Patriotic 


lant Py GAR Here 


triotic night sponsored by the Al- 
lied Orders of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, Fletcher Webster 
Women’s Relief Corps, No. 7, Clara 
Snow Tent, No. 50, D of UVCW; 
Auxiliary 17, SUVCW; R. B. Grover 
Camp No. 17, SUVCW; Brockton 
Post, UAV, 

Included ‘among the guests were 
Commander James G. Gentile; 
Senior Vice-Commander Peter Ku- 
sick; Junior Vice-Commander Mich- 
ael Poulin; Chaplain Homer Mar- 
den; Officer of the Day Eugene To- 
nelli; -Adjt. Quartermaster Harry 
Morse; Color Bearer Ralph Benson; 
Past Commander Frank Barone; 
Judge Advocate Thomas Mayotte; 
|, Willard. Kinsman, trustee; Leslie 
| Pearson, ‘William Baker, Charles 
| Moynihan: Rockland Post 31, UAV, 
Commander Sinclair Beauman; 
Past Commander Linwood Tyler; 
Chaplain A. Charlton. 

Plymouth Post 23, Commander 
Michael Maier; Quartermaster Par- 
ker Northrup; OD Roy Randall; 
Past President Rose Mayotte of 
Auxiliary 101, UAV; Secretary- 
Treasurer Margaret Marden, Viola, 
| Allen; Plymouth Post 23, Auxiliary 
UAV, Mrs. Michael Mayer, Mrs. | 
; Parker Northrup; Algird Timmick 
| Post 1046, VFW, Commander Her- 
| bert Hall, MSGV; Frank Holmes, 
Floyd Anderson, Pres. Claris Hall, 
| Auxiliary Dunbar Unit, MSGV; Past 
Com, Michael Caffrey, Post 35, AL; 
Mrs. Blake, Aux. 9, Carver; District 
|Commander Stanley 
|SUVCW; Department Patriotic In- 
structor Carder Perkins, SUV; Pres. 
Bertha Holmes, Auxiliary 17 and 
| Tent 50, DUV. /, 
Pres. Velma Tilton, WRC No. 7c 
Past Commanders William Tilsg/i 
Leon Tilson, Whit Tilson of Caf 
26, Taunton; trustee of the G/lj 
Atty. James Handrahan, Thonfc 
Crawford, Michael Caffrey; Camp 
17, Commander Elmer Shaw. 

The program included: Prayer by 
Chaplain George Laird; singing by 
audience, “America,” “Tenting To- 
Night;” address of welcome, Michael | 
Caffrey; tap dance, baton twirling, | 
Miss June Correira; the speaker, 
Past Commander George Beckman) 
outlined the history of the GAR, | 
the founding of the Allied Orders, | 
their aims, privileges and heritage.| 
Miss Maude Conway entertained 
with. humorous* readings. Milton 
McGrath. presided at the piano for! 
the marching and trooping of the 


C d by little Jean Correira, 
eal a ‘Uncle Sam, and Joan 
White, drum majorette, directed by 
L Jones. 

Dixing the trooping of the colors, 
\massed in a huge ring, the pledge of 
lallegiance to our country was given 
by all present. General Chairman 
Leo Hamilton presided, assisted by | 
Commander Herbert Hall as offi- 
cer of the day. Prior to the occa- 

ion a short business meeting of | 

Grover Camp was held. Plans were 
furthered for Memorial Sunday 

hurch services morning and even- 
ing, flagging of Civil War veterans 
graves in the afternoon, and solemn 

[services at the different cemeteries 
Memorial day. 

\ The camp voted endorsement of 

State Patriotic Instructor Carder 
Perkins for department commander. 
\» Under direction of camp welfare 
‘committee the camp voted to hold 
la “flag day” military ball featuring 
|several acts of entertainment, 


| June 17. 


Blanchard, | 


Ot, 


CASTING FLOWERS ON THE WATERS at Scituate Harbor yester- 
day in traditional Memorial day ceremony honoring fliése°who gave 
their liyes at sea are, Henry T. Fitts, Carl Chessia and Dr. Willis B. 
Parsons, 


WHEN THE BOYS ARE GONE? 


(Coniposed by Orville N. Wilder, Oct 2, 1896; 
member of "ge, 18 Hooker Command 9, 
Union. Veterans’ Union, of Boston.) 


You ask who'll tell the story 
Of civil war and strife; 
OF scenes of blood and carnage, 
Crushing out the fuir young life; 
Of heroes, who for country, 
Have joined the mighty throng? 
Your sons will tell the. story, 
When the boys are gone, 


Aad who.will tell the story 
Of toilsome marelics made ; 
Of-vivouac in the hbixeme swamps, 
And of the midnight raid; j 
Of pestilence and hunger, 
Disease and déath eré long? 
. Your sons will tel) the story, 
When the boys are gone. * 


And who will-tell the story > * 
| & Of, thoxe”reber ‘prison pens: 
Milne an disenise that siaiked 
Within those fellish dens; 
* Of thutders foul that Freedom's foes 
By thousands there have done? 
Your sens will tell the story, od 
| = When the boys are gone, Dee 
Who will tell of wiyés and mothers; 
That devoted, loyal band, : 
Who save theie hustunds and their sons - 
£ “To free their native land; 
Whos counted not the cost too great, 
Were victory butswon 
‘Mether Ips must tell that story, 
)) When the boys are gone, 


Slo. will tell af sweethearts, sisters, 
_ Who at-pirting shed no tear, 
«But whose hearts with grief were bursting 
s+. \Vjth a silent inward fear, 
That we. aever more should meet 
“Till the Resurrection morn; 
Who buf they can fell that story, 
When the boys ave gone? 


And who will tell the story, 
O€ prayers that hourly went, 

Up to the:God of battles, 
from hearts by sorrow rent; 

Of the anguish of those broken hearts, 
Crushed in life’s early morn? 

None but God can know that story, 
When the boys ‘are gone. 


Let your children’s cliildren tell it, 
_ Let them tell it eft and true, 


_ How we loved ‘Old Giory,’’ too; 
Then when we say a last ‘‘Goodby,** 
_ On that grand inspection morn, 
' Phey’ll love to tell the stoxy, 
When the boys are gone. 
Sent in by Mrs W. 'T. W., Malden, 


"How their grandsires fought for freedom, ee 


GEORGE HOWARD 
Brockton 


CHARLES F. STAPLES 


Leominster 


ALBANUS D. CLAFLIN 
Attleboro 


fm \forces to a secant 


18 members. 


X 


was originally set apart. In Massa- 
‘Siehusetts G. A. R. numbers now only 


sto 36 in 1941; last year they ||, 


CHARLES L. ROBINSON 


Melrose 


LEWIS JOSSELYN 


West Hanover 


WILLAM H. BURNS 


Attleboro HENRY B, VOGELL 


East Weymouth 


ALPHONSO WITHERELL 
Northampton 


GEORGE N. ALDEN 
New Bedford 


STO ee 


THOMAS A. CORSON 
Lynn 


@ 


JULIUS A. FITTS 
Medfield 


NOTE—Two of the Bay State’s 18 G. A. R.i 


\survivors not shown above are William H. Bun- 


ton of Hyde Park and John H. Simpson of Wil-| 


imington. | 


Only 18 G. A. R. Members Left 
| to Receive Bay State’s Tribute 


Memorial Day this year wi 
#ripute paid by millions of 
land women in the nation’s al. 

ret-|| honor would be paid. 
handful pe ae Dept. Commander of Massachu-|Prince A. Phinney of Brookline,| 
Sernns of the Grand Army of ‘'*lisetts is George N. Alden of NewjCharles L. Robinson. of Melrose, 
\ fj Republic, for whose dead the daY|\paqford. Post 145 of Attleboro isjCharles F. 


Davis of Lowell, Julius A. Fitts of 


\ : tucket—who would : 
\ — ey Saturday—in 1943 Medfield, George A. Gay of pe 
4) there wovld have been 19 to whom perell, Gecrge Howard of Broce ton,| 


Lewis Josselyn of West Hanover, 


Staples of Leominster, 
the only state unit with two mem-}John U. Simpson of Wilmington. 
bers, William H. Burns and Al-|George W. Thomas of Plympton, 
banus D. Claflin. Henry Vogell of East Weymouth 

The Massachusetts G. A. R. mem-jand Alphonso Witherell of North- 


’ ranks of the Bay State MeM||pors are: George N. Alden of New jampton. 
cst to preserve the Union|! Bedford, William H. Bunton of Hyde 


than 80 years ago were thinned Par, 


and North Woodstock, N. H.;} 


William H. Burns of Attleboro, 
harles B. Burt of Springfield, Al-! 


\ : rs Feduced to 25. And, but for)! pus D. Claflin of Attleboro, Thom: | 
Whe Meath Wednesday of James ral 


=3 A. Corson of Lynn, Albert A 


} 


PRINCE A. PHINNEY 


Brookline 


GEORGE A. GAY 
Pepperell 


CHARLES B. BURT 
Springfield 


ALBERT A. DAVIS 
Lowell 


‘ssey “uyNOoWwATd 
JONG SIMIT 7 


Voruct 7. Morning Or- 


Henry B. Vogell 


His Death Diminishes 


State G. A. R. to Four 
| WEYMOUTH, Oct. 24—The death 
jlast night of Henry B. Vogell, 97, 
|121 Cedar st., East Weymouth, left 
\the ranks of the G. A. R. in Massas 


| 
| 
| 


\ 


HENRY B. VOGELL 


chusetts reduced to four today. 
Vogell, a native of Castine, Me., 
was the last member of Reynolds 
Post, G. A. R. 

Funeral services will be held. at 
the home Thursday afternoon at 
2:30. 

Vogell’s wife died two ygars ago. 
He leaves three sons, Harry of East 
|Weymouth, Wallace of Rockland 
‘and Edwin of Sherbrooke, Can., and 
‘two daughters, Mrs. Harry Loud, 
East Weymouth, and Mrs. Grace 
‘Colby, Littleton, N. H. 

The four surviving members of 
the G. A. R. in Massachusetts are: 
Charles B. Burt, Springfield; Thomas 
A. Corson, Lynn; George A. Gay, 
Pepperell; and William H. Burns, 
Attleboro. 
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of interesting effort gathers 
| around the old clipping which we 
found the other day, telling of the 
| dedication of D. Willard Robin- 
son Memorial hall, Ridge Hill, 
| West Norwell, on Nov. 22, 1900. 
This date is less than 36 years 
ago but the building of.this hall 
is indissolubly connected with the 
equipping of another hall, the 


town, the old Prouty shoe fac- 
ory, which stood on Washington 
street: 
|| December, 1891, and served the 
purposes of the Grand Army, the 
Women’s Relief Corps and the 
social claims of the community 


demands of its financing became 
too much for the organizations 
and the hall reverted to the mor- 
tgagor. 

This was a sad time for the men 
and women who had worked so]}| 

hard to have a home for the Post |) 
}i/and the summer of 1897 is. re-|| 
membered for it as a time when |! 
-,people did not feel too good over 
the foreclosure and the removal 
of the building to High street | 
‘| where it may be seen today, do- 
ing duty as a residence. The 
writer felt the chill of loss when! 
the inexorableness of dollars and 
cents put the lights out in a rather | 
pretty and convenient hall. He al-| 
ways has wondered what became 
of the quite ornamental stained 
wirtdow which bore ‘the name of 
the hall and the -post, a little 
panel, j 

But sunshine followed rain. 
The men of the Grand Army 
were just beginning to age a bit, | 
at this time. Not much, to be sure, | 
you never could have accused | 
Washington. Curtis, Alpheus | 
Thomas, John Prouty or George | 
Ayling of becoming anywhere! 
near decrepit, but there wasn’t’ 
so much energy left in the boys} 
in blue as they had enjoyed at} 


‘lone time and their capacity for I 
money-making for the Post i 
wasn’t quite as strong. 

Just at this time a_ critical} 
point in the life of the Post and ||: 
Corps, the ladies of Corps 13 de- | 
cided that it was their move and |} 
contracted obligations which} 
were pretty large by purchasing ||, 
the former factory or shop, as it |\ 


They converted to this purpose a) 
small sum which they recived’ 
from the D. Willard Robinson, 
Hall association, $17.69, the slen- 
der remnant of the activities and 
discouragement over on Washing-| 
ton street, and they threw in the 
sum of $300 from their own trea-| 
sury and then went out and bor- 
rowed $140 without interest, from 
the following people: Thomas 
Brooks, (the kindly old Civil War 
vet who drove the grocery team 
for his brother, John S, Brooks.) ; 
Julius Ford, (another peddler, if 
we remember right) the father 
of Ben and George Ford, we 
‘think; Alpheus Thomas, select- 
man of Norwell, his sons, Char- 
les and Alpheus Thomas, now 
living; Charles E. Damon; Annie 
C. Damon; George W. Curtis, 
most active and lively of all the 
G, A. R. men of that time; Mer-} 
ton Studley, of North Hanover; 
jCerena Mann, mother of Mrs. A.) 
\C. Jones, of Ridge Hill; and Lin- 
jscott & Bryant, storekeepers at 
. What a of generous 
e 


was called, of Webster Cushing. ''’ 


Jhall, ‘details of which appear an 


first Grand Army hall of the}|/ 


This was dedicated in}| 


for six years when the insistent] | 


|terprise account and the Indepe 
\dent story of the ball being sent’ 


‘ltown Norwell people. With its 


So goes 


the following clippings, the En 


re 


|to us by Mrs, Bert Chandler of © 
| Rockland, who seems to have led 
‘the grand march on that Thanks- 
giving night, although she says 
that she had forgotten all about 
it until the clipping. showed oe | 


The other clipping, from the Bos-| 
ton’ Globe, was in our archives, 
and was, no doubt, the work of 
our friend and senior editor % 
Frank S. Alger, of this paper. We’ 
wish to thank Mrs. Chandler, | 
Mrs. Merton. Studley and Mrs. | 
Cora Fearing for notes supplied. | 
The hall is in constant andj 
‘useful life in these new days.) 
Our reason for giving it a little 
publicity is because we feel that 
it has been little known by down- 


Gee that it was about $3000. | 
La the EN 


increased use since the burning 

of Norwell Town hall and its era 

as a polling place during the past 

season, it is entitled to much 

eredit, proving an asset to the}| 
community. 


From Boston Globe 
PROUD OF THEIR NEW 
1} QUARTERS : 


D. Willard Robinson W. R. C. of 
Norwell to Dedicate Its Cosy 
Building This Evening With! 
Befitting Exercises 


if 

NORWELL, Nov. 22, 1900—The! 
new building of D. Willard Rob-» 
inson W. R. C., 13, which has | 
just been erected on High street, | 
will be dedicated this evening by , 
the officers of the Masseciueersy 
department according to the form / 
and usages of that organization.) 

The building is to be occupied} 
by the W. R. C. and D. Willard}: 
Robinson post, 112, G. A. R. 

The movement which resulted || 
in the erection of the present || 
building was started last April by | ; 
the members of the W. R. C. The — 
project met with much favor, | 


and finally an association, to be } } 


known as the Woman’s relief | 
corps association was organized, | 
with the following officers: Mrs. } 
Annie Damon, President; Mrs. {i 


'|.a robing room 11x8 feet, arid on 


‘| place of meeting for the W. R. 


Ellie Shaw, vice president; Mrs. } 
M. J. Curtis, clerk; Mrs. Eunice 
W. Studley, treasurer; Lucy A. 
Thomas, Eunice A. Loring, Es- 
ther M. Young, Martha J. Cur- 
tis, Lillie C. Wilder and Emma}. 
C. Mann directors. H 
Subsequently the building]! 
committee was appointed, con-]! 
sisting of Eunice W. Studley, 
Annie C. Damon, Lena S. Vining, }) 
Eunice A. Loring and Lillie Wi - 
der. ; 
The association then purchased 
a building on High street which] > 
was enlarged and remodeled, and| © 
it now presents a very pleasing} 
appearance. 
D. Willard Robinson W. R. C./ 
13 is one of the oldest corps in||| 


/\two_ stori 


this section and was organized |\' 
May 6, 1885, with a membership 
_jof 25. It now has a membership] 
of about 50. The first president ; 


of the corps was Mrs. Martha J.\ 
Curtis. Her successors have been | 
Mrs. Lucy A. Thomas, Mrs. Es- | 


|Damon. The present president i 
Mrs. CerenaC, Mann. 

' The new building 
some style of archit 


ries 
to 


age 1. 
e stage is 


Ifeet. At the left of th 


the right is another room 11x5 


|feet. This floor is reached by &| - 


broad _ staircase, ' 
The hall is to be used asia 


and the G. A. R. post, and for’ 
public entertainments. — 

The building” is 
throughout in cypress and North 


Carolina pine. The hall furni- — 


ture is of oak. The walls are of a/ 
hard finish. The building is well | 
lighted and ventilated, and is) 
heated by a furnace. i 
The exact cost of the new| 
structure is unknown, but it~is 


From Rockland Independent 
DEDICATION BALL 


D. Willard Robinson Memorial 
Hall Held Merry Party 


The dedication ball held in D. 
Willard Robinson Hall, Thanks-— 
giving evening, was very well 
attended. Quinn’s orchestra’ of 
Boston furnished music. At eight 
o’clock the march was formed, 
and was led by Mr. and Mrs., 
Bert Chandler of Rockland.| 
About Sixty couples participated 
in dancing from eight until two. 
A turkey supper was served at) 
11:30 by the ladies of the W. R.) 
er 
Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Loring, Mr. and 
Mrs. Merton Studley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilfred Bowker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Everett Stoddard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Vining, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Lambert, Edward Jones, 
Carol Studley, Roy Vining, Mis* 
ses Bessie Nichols, Della Nichols, 
Garaphelia Wilder, Flora Young, | 
Della Gardner, Lizzie Gardner, 
Florence Vining, Lottie Young, | 
Grace Chamberlin; Edith Os-/ 
borne, Julia Damon, Grace Far-/ 
rar, Selma Carborn, Lizzie Stur-| 
tevant, Alma Vining, Lottie Hen-/ 
derson, Mabel Stoddard, Sadie 
Brown, Lillian Beverstock, Rena | 
Brown, Gertrude Williams, Et-! 
helle Shurtleff, Mrs. Grace Shurt- | 
leff, Messers. Frank Warren, John! 
Connell, George Wilder, Fred} 
Tripp, William Osborne, Will | 
Bryant, Lennie Parkinson, Tim- 
othy Sheehan, Jerry Spillane, 
George Poole, Bert Young and 
others from Hingham and East 
Weymouth. 

Among costumes noticed “were | 
Mrs. Chandler white muslin over | 
pink, Miss 
white organdie muslin, Miss Del- 
la Nichols blue muslin with white 
silk trimmings, Miss Bess Nichols, 
green muslin white lace trim- 
mings, Mrs. Ernest Loring, blue 
and white muslin, Miss Gertrude 
Williams green muslin and black £ 
velvet, Miss Lizzie Sturtevant, } 
black muslin over red silk, Miss 
Ethelle Shurtleff, blue muslin} 
with black velvet trimmings, | 
Miss Lizzie Loring, blue muslin 
with white lace trimmings, and| 


furnished — 


Garaphelia Wilder |™ 


Miss Flora Young, pale blue cash-| _ 


| mere and* white silk. 
From Brockton Enterprise 
A HUSTLING W R.. C. 


New Memorial Hall in Norwell 
Result of Its Efforts 


pated in Interesting Program 


memorial hall at West Norwell, 
erected through the efforts of D. 


was the occasion 
ering of the G. 
C. organizations 
The Mas acht 


Dedication Last Night—Depart-: 
ment Representatives Partic- | 


The new D. Willard Robinson} 


t 
and Aides-de-camp_ 
}of Rockland and O 1g 
ton of Weymouth. Among the in- 
vited guests present were Com 
mander Andrew Jackson 
Fletcher Webster post of Br 
ton, Rev. M. S. Nash, Represen- 
tative Charles Gardner of Nor- 
well and George W. Griggs anc 
Henry D. Smith of the board o: 
LS vt Se i 


Mrs. Annie Damon, president.@) 
the hall association, called , the 
gathering to order. After praye 
by Rey. Mr. Nash, contractor Fred 
H. Curtis turned the keys: 
to Mrs. Annie Studley, the tr 
urer, who stated that the cost of 
the structure was $2257, of which: 
$1000 was secured by mortgage: 
Mrs. Damon made an address 0 
welcome and briefly reviewed 
the history. of the post and corps. 
The ceremony of dedication was 
then performed according to’ the 
G. A. R. ritual by Commander Al- 
pheus Thomas and the officers of 
D. Willard Robinson post. Mr. 
Bartlett brought greetings from), 
the state department of the G. A. 
R., and Mrs. Lyman spoke for the, 
W.R.C. Commander Jackson of 
Fletcher Webster post extended 


the well wishes of Post 13 to 
: 13 and said that the organ- 


————— 


ization was about to receive a 
voluntary contribution voted by 
the Brockton comrades. Com- 
rade A. G. Tinkham of 'Brock- 
ton spoke in defense of pensions, | 
He paid tribute to. the bravery 
of Commander Jackson, who held | 
theflag aloft after it had been} 
lowered ‘three times on the bat- | 
tlefield, gave personal recollec-| 
tion of the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and related his_e+9) 


periences in Libby mew. S aa 
Other speakers were I's: Em=} 
j ile Waterman, past department} 
president of the W. R. C.; Mrs. | 
Jane M. Curtis, the first presi-| 
dent of D. Willard Robinson corps; 
Mrs. Cerenus Mann, president of 
the corps; Commander Alpheus 
Thomas of D. ,Willard Robinson; 
post; Rev. Mr. Nash, Walter Tor-) 
rey, Horace T. Fogg, Represen-) 
tative Gardner, Rev. C. D. Swett 
and Selectmen Griggs and Smith. 
The remarks were interspersed 
with vocal solos by Comrade A. 
F. Bicknell of Hingham, Mrs. 
George Cushman of Abington, 
Ethel Shurtleff and Roy Vining) 
of Norwell, a duet by Miss Shurt-' 
leff and Mr. Vining and piano se~ 
lections by Leila J. Penniman and 


iS: Jessie Merrill of Whitman. ~ 


4 


= 


. Shexa oles 

SUPPER SUi SS b 
s@ ||| | One hundred twenty-seven al- q 

; Open House Feb. 17 |tended the Norwell Sons of Vet- 
SCITUATE, Feb. 5 — Stanley || || erans and Womans Relief Corps, 
|| Blanchard of North Scituate, past supper Saturday evening at GAR 
\\commander of the Sons of Union||) 41] on High street. The chairmen 
Veterans, Fred H. Curtis camp, will||/ \ore Harold Wilder and Mrs. }| 
|be in charge of an open house to . Julia Rosebach, assisted by Mar- 


* il 
| 
| OF b Bien 
\|be held by the SUV Feb. 17 from|)) |i. Whiting, Ms. Arthur Mer- 


: 
; : : 
Walter Hall, Jr. le to 5 o'clock at GAR hall, Ridge ritt, Norma Wilder, Ruth Chase, 
| 


. T eapee | ee 
'| SUV Cantp Will Hold > 


Ledger 


# y ’ 


Z c ; . . | 

F ¢ | Attend Union Veterans 4 | Wins First Prize ee ace Boe a hi pupils in the Dorothy Cann, Margaret Wilder, 
| 4 : ; |junior and senior high school is|||; Donald. Wilder, Russell Whiting, 
Annual Banquet In Rockland) In Lincoln Contest 


being held by the SUV. Hssays will||||Fred / Prouty, George Farrar, 
A special song, written by i “ORWELL, Feb. 21—Walter Hall | j winners will be chosen. Judges will|||| Harry Chase, William Hender- 
| 


be read during the afternoon, and [Robert Cottle, Thomas Cann, 
-ROCKLAND, Feb 27 — More|department commander, George Jr. of Norwell High school won be William Vinal, Mrs. Nellie})|/son and Mr, and Mrs, Stanley 


an 100 members and friends of| Kimball of Chelsea, entitled “Who =k pict cei essay on Abra-| j (|Sparrell and George ©. Turner. ||| Blanchard. There were six tab- 

e Plymouth County association| Will Tell the Story When the Boys Rekes Grid esi ds nS —e open! § Committee members reed les of whist in play in chayge of || 

‘and auxiliary of the Sons of Union|In Blue Are Gone” was sung by Ridge Hill < ee x ir oe = Mr. Blanchard agede Dons |Mrs. Julia Rosebach. Honors || 

| Veterans attended the annual ban- Mrs Blanchard of Union Taterane: faeckey. Peat | Wilder_and Harry Chase. _ were as follows: Norma Wilder, i 


quet and entertainment in the Special guests included depart- 
GAR hall, Saturday night The)ment commander, Roy C Call; 
master of ceremonies at the.en- Senior vice commander, erbert 
‘\tertainment was Frank A Ray- Smith; junior vice commander, 
{ mond of Plymouth Charles Hooper and department 
|. Mrs M Fleming and Mrs Stan- councilor Allan Howland From 
- ley Blanchard sang vocal duets ac- the auxiliary, department presi- 
{companied by Mrs Alice Barstow,|‘ent, Gladys Milkey; department 


if 


chey won second prize and Cyn- eerie SBOE tad eae 
thia Rice, third. uy 
| Past Comdr. Harold M. Drown\® 
of Stoughton spoke on “Lincoln asi 
of Toda).”’ Past Comadr. Donald, 
C. Wilder presided, assisted by 
Comdr. Thomas §S. Cann, iarry L)! 
Chase and Stanley H. Blanchard.t: 


| Martha Prouty, Nellie Sparreil, | 
| Lola Gardner, Dorothy Still, Ed- | 
ina Prouty, Frank Still and Har- } 
fold Wilder. A special went to | 
}Laura Jenkins. Another supper 
| will be held on* Saturday, March | 
| lst in charge of Mr. Wilder and | 
| Mrs. Rosebach. 


~. 


‘and the following pupils of the|treasurer, Gussie Dunlevy; depart- Sy 
- Spooner school of dance enter-|ment chaplain, Louise Gardner -\ musical program was present-| 
tained with duets and solo dances,|224 department press correspond- | pea by Mrs. ice Poole Barstow of | 

‘Jimmy Pisionary, Dille Benne-\¢@t. Maude Colburn Auxiliary] Gockisng. pianist; Mrs. Effie Blan-| © 

‘dette, Carol Frevold,. Barbara Dur- councilor, Harold Drown, PDC and moor soprano, and Mrs. George | © 
‘kee, Beth Johnson, Jean Damon, auxiliary chief of _ staff, Mrs| orale of North Scituate. N 
‘Barbara Anderson, Marilynn ‘An.| Drown, also were guests | , Pictures _were shown of Lincoln S| 
© derson, Helen Anderson, Shirley) The committee included Earl Sites In Kentucky, Indiana, andj") 


 Fueillo, Joyce Lincoln, Pauline eam | yoo. by Lester D- Hobson ‘ot|* } 
Fisher and Barbara Umbriannal pan nnie Calla- | 


\ North Scituate. | | 
‘Miss Lillian Cunningham was the! cochairmen, . with’ Vincent! 7 . 
‘accompanist A vocal solo was es » Frank Raymouth, Charles) = 


Harrington and Mrs A 


, Maude Col 
) present M i : 2 olburn, Ada: Etre i 
me = by Mrs Lillian Davis of ang Gladys Robinson, ee Ewell, . : PRU pattie eS eee \ 
Movies were shown by arold ,claims being an expert on the 
Ballard of the United States Con- | battle: but that he has read ev-| 
servation department jl erything he could find on the sub- 
cng - apes. ~ : eT en > erything he d he sub 
- me Ny me Tien . \ ; . > | ‘ 


ject. He gives credit to John Be-) 
P ‘|/noit of 49 High Street, who col- 
||| laborated with him on the text.| 

. Mr. Belcher is now enrolled in 

the Civil War course given in the 
Weymouth Evening ‘School by| 
Thomas Higgins. He is planning 
to give the Gettysburg demonstra- 
tion in other junior highs and| 
would like to. put it on a high} 
|| school level. 


. 


i Is Repairman 

Mr.. Belcher, however, does not 
'| devote all his spare time to the 
Gettysburg project. (He works as 
‘a repairman for P.L. Pingree, 
i| television. service store in East 
|| Weymouth.) He also collects but- 
\|terflies, national. geographics, 
|| books, geological specimens . . « 

A few years ago he had some 
5,000 butterflies on display around 
the house. But, as with most hob- 
‘| bies, Mr. Belcher explained, the 
';ecost became- prohibitive and ‘he 
‘had studied the subject about as 
deeply as he could with the means 
|| at his disposal. 

The butterflies now occupy eight 
chests and an unknown number 
of shoe and collar boxes stored 
in closets and nooks and cran- 
|| nies in the Belcher household, 


Traced Family Line 
He has traced the Belcher fam-| 
‘| ily back to the 17th century when | 
| Gregory Belcher came to Boston| 
‘from England. A large chart on 
his den wall gives the lineage of) 
| the Belchers on the South Shore 
‘| who descended from Gregory. 
He has a cross file, which tells 
‘who each of the many Belchers 
were or are. One cards tells of 
a Rey. Joseph Belcher, who was 
admonished in 1674 for allowing} 
| “‘wild parties,”’ within the confines 
of his Braintree church. 

On his mother’s side, he had| 
some help. She had a book trac- 
ing the Hutchinson family from 
1870 back to 1282. 

As a matter of fact, hobbyism 
seems to be a family trait of the 
Belchers. Mr. Belcher’s brother, 
Lester, of 64 Myrtle Street, col- 


movement of troops during battle. The 
wings of the map list the Union and Con- 
federate troop units involved. 


BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG is depicted on 
this relief map constructed by Harry C. 
Belcher of 133 Hawthorne Street, East Wey- 
mouth, and his son, David. Lights trace the 


Advances and Retreats: 


~ Weymouth Father, Son Show 


% 


| Gettysburg Action On Own Map 


My ’ is 17- 1 n,{last January as a project for his | lects coins and stamps. His. sis- ws 
- 4 By PATRICIA O'NEILL nen and is JT yea oe oath American history class. According | ter, Miss Marion Pelcher of 12 : 4 
i. ; Patriot Ledger Staff Reporter High School to Mr. Belcher, David “ee poe ae Street, ds a camera ad- ie 
(ges ; £ . - |of the work. ‘I just gui im, |} dict., ; : ape 
am leapt qr ie hae te eres Recorded Narrative gave him technical ately and 4 ghe ee, Pecaes by |. ' ' : 

i i 7 it .’ he sai er husband a i plant hap- , alt 

j s dents. Lights were lowered. Green! dressed it up SP ian py.” Their den is full of jas- ; 


i epresenting the Union and! The blue and green r ; £e: \ 
. pie os, Bee Feit se tights representing the Con-|js 4 by 8 feet and is scaled four piped Pra i era nul 
- Yium was still as the youngsters|federate traced advances and re-|inches to the mile. There are 64 fated the pitt rhs plants. re- 
the| treats of the armies. A tape re-|lights controlled by 45 switches. Por fp weir: Wa ree ge 
corded Let explained the| The map Pe oy om collects stampa aia is interested |) 
movements. ‘ .,|charts listing the forces of botn|iin electronics; Alan, 15, collects} ° 
The map was shasted hy David armies and their _commandets. _\}stamps, makes model cars, and|| 


rs ae 


— os __||is. interested in auto mechanics; 


vs _ Bruce, 13, by some freak of na- | 


= 
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“Damn the torpedoes!” Painting of Admiral Farragut at Mobile Bay, August 5, 1864, by William H. Overend 


. Hxclusive preview 
by U. S. Grant III: 
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WORDS TO LIVE BY 


The 
G00 
Fieht 


By ARTHUR GORDON 


he 
& 
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Sixty years ago, ina letter explain- 
ing the hope and purpose behind 
the great system of scholarships he 
was creating, Cecil Rhodes wrote 
that what he was seeking was “not 
merely bookworms, but the best 
men for the world’s fight.” 

Men for the world’s fight . . . the 


Charles Pratt 


How big is America’s forest? See Page 46 . 


Wuxus I. Nicsots, Editor and Publisher Ben G. Wricut 


phrase stirred me when I first heard President 

it, and it still does. Because the SEY CHASSLER, Editorial Director Euciip M. Covincton 

longer one lives on this troubled Soot ie senaema cea Sarena oie 
: : : NELSON GRUPPO, Art Director Joun C. STERLING 

planet, the plainer it becomes that STEWART BEACH, Asst. to the Editor Honorary Chairman 


— whether we like it or not — all 
of us are engaged in a ceaseless 
war, the endless struggle between 
love and hate, good and evil, truth 
and lies, freedom and tyranny, all 
the great paired opposites that con- 
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...- AND ALL AMERICA’S GOING TO SEE 
_ Cuinton, N. Y. 
i ike many still living, I was raised in an atmos- 
phere filled with memories of the Civil War. 
I remember my grandfather, General Grant, whom 
I visited with my parents many times in 1884 and 
1885. I recall distinctly one occasion when he took 
me at my request for a pickaback ride around his 
@ house in New York to show me his many trophies 
and mementos. 
Surprisingly, perhaps, among the souvenirs of 
i his trip around the world, gifts from friends and 
; admirers, presentation swords, there was only one 
reminder of the war —a drum surrounded by a 
sunburst of bayonets. But my grandfather’s thoughts 
e ne were very much occupied with the war at that time, 
for although suffering from an incurable disease, he 
was, with his usual determination, holding off death 
e e while he completed his memoirs. 
Naturally, I have a very close feeling for the Civil 
By General U. S. GRANT III 
Chairman of the Civil War Centennial Commission 
North and South, East and 
West, a mighty national 
pageant is about to unfold: 
the Civil War Centennial. 
Hundred-year-old battles will 
be re-enacted and history re- 
staged, from Fort Sumter to 
Appomattox. Here the grand- 
son of the Union commander 
brings you 
and your family 
: an exclusive 


- preview of this 


stirring event 


General Ulysses S. Grant Ill, who strongly resembles 
his grandfather (right), is a third-generation army 
Fos general (ret.). He’s a former vice-president of George 
( Washington University and former chairman of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
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NEW 1961 EDITION 


save 95’on this New Cookbook 


and bake like a million! 


BAKER’S UNSWEETENED CHOCOLATE, SWANS DOWN WHITE CAKE MIX 
and BAKER’S ANGEL FLAKE COCONUT enable you to save 95¢ on ALL ABOUT 


HOME BAKING, another exclusive publication from General Foods Kitchens. The big new 
1961 hard-cover edition has over 200 exciting recipes, lavishly illustrated. It won’t be 
in stores until 1961, when the price will be $1.95. By getting in on this offer, the book 
is yours for only $1.00 and the end flaps from any one of the above products. So you save 
95¢ by ordering now. And with your book you also get COUPONS WORTH 30¢ on 
six different baking products, so you can save up to $1.25. 


«a fs 4 . 


RUSH my Cookbook orde 


A preview recipe you can make right away 


ENCORE Chocolate Coconut Cake Frosting on sides. Garnish top with 
(From page 47. More like a torte, really!) remaining % cup coconut. Store in ALL ABOUT HOME BAKING eos 
___ 1 package Swans Down White Cake Mix refrigerator. Box 5530T, St. Paul, Minn. -TSaanrpoun 
2 squares Baker's Unsweetened Chocolate, f 
coarsely grated ENCORE Chocolate Frosting Please send me_______copy(s) of 


2 envelopes (4-02. package) 
Dream Whip Dessert Topping Mix 
144 cups (about) Baker's Angel Flake 
Coconut 
Prepare cake mix as directed on pack- 
age. Fold grated chocolate into batter. 
Bake in two round 9-inch layer pans 
as directed. 

Split cooled layers horizontally. Pre- 
pare Dream Whip as directed on pack- 
age. Fold in 1 cup of coconut and 
spread between the four layers and on 
top of cake. Spread Encore Chocolate 


(Requested again and again!) 
2 squares Baker's Unsweetened Chocolate 
1 cup plus 2 tablespoons sifted 
confectioners’ sugar 

2 tablespoons hot water 

1 egg yolk, unbeaten 

3 tablespoons soft butter 
Melt chocolate, remove from heat, and 
place in a small bowl. Add sugar and 
water both at once; blend well. Beat in 
egg yolk. Add butter, a tablespoon at 
a time, beating thoroughly after each 
addition. Makes about 1 cup. 


sweetened Chocolate, or Swans 


_ Baker's Angel Flake Coconut. 


This form is for your convenience; any form of order will do. No stamps please. But order as many copies as you 
want. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1960. Good only in the U.S.A. Subject to local regulations. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


ALL ABOUT HOME BAKING, which 
includes coupons worth 30¢. For § 
each copy ordered, I enclose $1.00 “& 
and an end flap from Baker's Un- | 


Down White Cake Mix or 


(Please print plainly) 


It’s the most useable, liveable, likeable car ever 
built—the ’61 Chevrolet. Less out size that leaves 
extra inches of clearance for parking and garag- 
ing. More in size with seats as much as 14% 
higher (just right for sitting, just right for see- 
ing) and a shaved down driveshaft tunnel (more 
foot room in the rear). Larger door openings 
5 (up to 6 inches wider) make an open and shut 
case for comfort and PoP ERED all by them- measurably new, immeasurably nice 
selves, and that new hold-everything trunk (you 
can stack cargo 15% higher) shows you that Chevy Oy XIN AAATHNADID MIT 
thinks big about baggage, too. Loading is an easy ) 


lift to the new bumper-level deck lid opening = sy - = =f Sa LS 
and packing odd-sized objects is a cinch, thanks 
to the recessed ‘deep-well floor. Drop by your 
Chevrolet dealer’s tomorrow for sure and see the 
one '61 that gives you a whole new measure of 


your money’s worth! 


Now..introducing big car comfort at small car prices 
AICI N 
NEW 


These new Chevrolet Biscaynes (6 or V8) give you a full 
measure of Chevy quality, roominess and proved 
performance—but they're priced right down with many 
cars that give you a lot less. You can be on a budget and 
still afford big-car style, roominess and comfort! Biscayne 4-Door Sedan. With sensible new dimensions right back to its easier loading deep-well trunk! 


the lowest priced full-sized Chevrolet! 
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Here Comes Tue Greatest CENTENNIAL IN U.S. History 


Continued from page 11 


Battles you can see 


of 600 leaders. The enthusiasm engendered 
has been tremendous. The 34 states which 
actually participated in the war, and the 
National Park Service, which administers 
27 battlefields, are busy restoring as nearly 
as possible to authentic condition the places 
where our forefathers fought and died, the 
places whose names are forever part of the 
American story — Shiloh, Vicksburg, Look- 
out Mountain, Chickamauga, Fredericks- 
burg, hundreds of others. 

Next April, the shots that began the war 


Culver 


Massey: He'll play Lincoln again 


will be fired once more on Fort Sumter, S. C., 
but with blank ammunition. Montgomery, 
Ala., will re-create the Secession Conven- 
tion in a week-long ceremony climaxed by 
the inauguration of Jefferson Davis. And 
in one of the most memorable scenes of all, 
the arrival and inauguration of Abraham 
Lincoln will be depicted in Washington, 
with actor Raymond Massey playing his 
famous role before a joint session of Con- 
gress. 

Schools and other organizations will open 
Centennial education programs. Firms with 
a Civil War background will dramatize 
events in their own history: Western Union 
will celebrate the centennial of the first 
transcontinental telegraph line. The Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad will send its 
famous old locomotive, “The General,” on 
tour and will re-stage that unforgettable 
episode, the Great Locomotive Chase, when 
Union spies stole the engine. 


History comes to life 


Newspapers will reprint some of their 
pages from a century ago. ““History-mobile” 
exhibits will be put on at shopping centers 
and parks. Exchange programs are planned 
between Northern and Southern schools. 
There will be parades and costume balls. 

Besides that of Bull Run, you can 
journey to two other battlefields next year 
where re-enactments will take place: 
Philippi, in West Virginia, site of the first 
Union victory in the East, and Lexington, 
in Missouri, where the Confererates won 


the battle by an ingenious maneuver, ad- 
vancing under a mobile wall of water- 
soaked bales of hemp. 

Because a major goal of the Centennial 
is to preserve for all time the living history 
of the period, we are mounting a vast cam- 
paign to locate, mark, and in some cases, 
acquire historic property such as buildings 
and battle areas. 

Arkansas has already set a fine example 
by appropriating $500,000 to acquire the 
site of the important Battle of Pea Ridge, 
which it will present to the National Park 
Service on the battle’s anniversary in 1962. 

Drives are under way to save important 
sections of the Gettysburg battlefield from 
encroachment, and to restore the 163-year- 
old Constellation, the only surviving naval 
craft of the Civil War; for significant use 
as a traveling museum and. Centennial 


flagship. 
Civil War treasure hunt 


Another particularly important aspect of 
the Centennial will be the search for still- 
missing records of the war. These are 
diaries, letters, newspapers and other items, 
now lying in desks, attic trunks, bookcases 
and barns. Because descendants of men in 
both armies are scattered through all the 
states, these may be in your home, wher- 
eyer you live. Already, a Texan has turned 
up the diary of the commander of a Con- 
federate naval raider —a significant find, 
adding exciting information about sea as- 
pects of the war. : 

What we on the Centennial Commis- 
sion hope most is that every American 
will come to know the Civil War better, 
to become more interested, through it, in 
the whole history of our country. Ideals 
common to all of us will be strengthened, 
and mutual understanding deepened. 


Welcome to the South 


I myself am especially aware of how the 
memory of the Civil War brings us closer 
together instead of driving us apart. Though 
I come to the South with a name that 
spelled defeat and some bitterness a century 
ago — as well as magnanimity to the con- 
quered —I receive more invitations than 
I can possibly accept. I received welcomes 
as cordial as any I have ever experienced. 
“Your grandfather shelled my grandfather’s 
plantation,” a Mississippian wrote me re- 
cently. “But time and the river run a long 


span. Anything I can do to help make the . 


Centennial a success, I shall do.” 

So wherever you live, visit your library 
or historical society and read about the 
great struggle, and then plan your trips to 
the soil on which it was fought. Thus, all 
of us, North and South, East and West, can 
gain the full measure of this great Centen- 
nial, which belongs to all Americans. 


SEE PAGE 16 FOR CENTENNIAL HIGHLIGHTS 
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FLINTS 


best for 
every lighter 


RD EROS 
Beit jr cvey Etter 


4707 
extra lights 


International Standard 
of Excellence 


A mazing Ne W ©) Halloween with costume 


HEARING 
CLARIFIER 


...may help you! 


Are you finding it harder to hear 
clearly and distinctly? Do you 
strain to understand conversation? 
If so, you'll be interested in a new 
principle I have developed. 

I call it the Clarifier Principle. 
It not only clarifies sounds, it also 
helps you better locate the direc- 
tion of sounds. 

The result is almost a miracle! 
You hear more clearly and easily 
—in a more natural way. You 
can feel years younger, because 
you stop straining and start under- 
standing. 

Let me send you full informa- 
tion on my new Clarifier Principle. 
Learn for yourself how it can help 
you enjoy a richer, more produc- 
tive life. Just mail coupon and 10¢ 
to cover handling costs and I will 
send you the information, 


--MAIL THIS COUPON ROD Ay =a 


RICHARD T. MARTIN 

P.O. Box 549 

Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 
Enclosed is 10¢ (in stamps or coin). 
Please send me information on the 
Clarifier Principle. 


Name — 


Address 


City. Zone State_ 
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‘Goblins’ are Seen| 


not Hurt 


When Halloween 
Costumes are decorated 
with 3M 
Reflective Products 


\ 


Protect little ‘‘goblins” on 


decorations that produce 
ghostly effects yet are 
brightly visible after dark in auto 
headlights. Easy to apply mark- 
ings create masks, party signs, 
decorations. Free idea booklet 
at your retailer. 


Decorate, Personalize, Protect 


Beautiful 3M Reflective Prod- 
ucts are up to 100 times brighter 
than white paint at night! De- 
sign holiday-everyday markings 
that “pop” out of the dark, apply 
easily, work for years. 


Brilliant red—day and night 


SCOTCHLITE. 


REFLECTIVE TRIM 


Prevent accidents with bright night- 
time markings for autos, trailers; 
boats, bicycles, wagons. Built-in 
adhesive, simply press-in-place. 


Chrome By Day—White At Night 


CHROMEUTE. 


REFLECTIVE TRIM 


Attractive chrome trim, highly vis- 
ible after dark, applies at a touch. 
For toys, bicycles, cars, boats, motors. 


bas 


Paint-on Bright White Reflection 


REFLECTO- LITE, 
REFLECTIVE COATING 


‘Apply like paint on curbs, trees, 
posts, mail boxes—make window 
decorations, reflective lawn signs. 
Available at leading automotive, 
hardwore, and variety stores. 


Minnesota [finns "E> 
Mianuractunine company 
«+. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


*SCOTCHLITE™, "CHROMELITE”, “REFLECTO-LITE™ 
REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF THE 3M CO, 
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FISH BITES 


FISH STICKS SCALLOPS 


‘““Matey, when Birds Eye buys fishes they ends up delicious!” 


Birds Eye “‘fishes’” come from the dark, frigid 

waters of the North Atlantic—always. And 

. they’re prepared and frozen in the famous fish- 
> ing port of Gloucester. 

We especially recommend our sweet, tender 

scallops and choice fisn sticks. And for something 


BETTER BUY 


surprisingly different, our puff-like fish bites—a 
mixture of fish flakes, potato and spices. Dipped 
and deep-fried to a delicate crispness, this is sea 
food as the seafarers know it. 

Try all three: scallops, bites, sticks. Like all 
Birds Eye products, they’re pretty special. 
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TURKEY DINNER CAULIFLOWER 
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SEE “OLD ABE,” ON PAGE 
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BROODING HERO: 


+ #or the'meat-and-potato man’ Silty Q 
at YOUL HOUSE... (2:4 sane o20 who 31) = §6BFEFSTEW 


Libby’s Beef Stew is the kind of “‘stick-to-the-ribs” meal he likes to be let loose on. It’s 
the beefiest beef stew ever put into a can, with hefty chunks of lean beef, simmered in its 
own brown beef-stock gravy. There are firm white potatoes and crisp carrots, too. All cooked 
fork-tender and seasoned just right. No frills, just big on taste and beef. This is real “‘meat 
and potato man” beef stew by Libby’s. Your whole family will love it. 


titinois 


HS Coma A® Nv Ea MEATS GeOlLalNicisOr atte BoB. Yo. S Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 4, 


Relive the Civil War in books 


this his “Small Bookshelf 
About The Civil War.” He 
arranged it especially for 
Tuis WEEK readers, to en- 
rich your participation and 
travels during the Great 
Civil War Centennial. 

“Pick a book that ties in with your 
vacation plans,” Mr. Fadiman suggests. “‘Or 
just pick at random. Once you get started, 
you're in real danger of becoming a Civil 
War buff!” 


Clifton Fadiman 


The American Heritage Picture History of the 
Civil War, edited by Richard M. Ketchum, 
narrated by Bruce Catton, American Heri- 
tage Publishing Co., Inc., $19.95; prepub- 
lication $14.95. A magnificent job of re- 
search and bookmaking, 632 pages, 836 
illustrations. Our Front Cover (original 
painting in the Wadsworth Athenaeum) 
is taken from it. 


- 
library of Congress 


Union siege gun at Petersburg, 1864 


+ Clifton Fadiman calls - 


Eyewitness, by Otto Eisenschiml and Ralph 
Newman. Universal Library, Grosset & 
Dunlap, $1.95. The struggle as seen by 
those who lived through it. 


Ordeal of the Union (2 vols.) and The 
Emergence of Lincoln (2 vols.), by Allan 
Nevins, Scribner’s, each book $7.50, $15 
for 2-volume set. Large-scale, masterly 
study. 


Mr. Lincoin’s Army, by Bruce Catton. Dol- 
phin Books, Doubleday, $1.45. Glory Road, 
by Bruce Catton. Doubleday, $4.50. 


A History of the Southern Confederacy, by 
Clement Eaton. Macmillan, $5.75. Excel- 
lent study, from the viewpoint of the 
Southern soldier and civilian. 


The Land They Fought For, by Clifford Dow- 
dey. Doubleday, $5.75. The whole story of 
the South as the Confederacy, from 1832 to 
1865. Vigorous, lively and well-balanced. 


A Stillness At Appomattox, by Bruce Catton. 
Pocket Books, 50 cents. This trilogy, by 
perhaps our most renowned Civil War his- 
torian, offers a wonderfully readable narra- 
tive of the career of the Army of the Poto- 
mac under McClellan, the Federals’ fortunes 
from Fredericksburg to Vicksburg, and the 
final triumph of Grant, respectively. The 
final volume won a Pulitzer Prize. 


Reveille in Washington, by Margaret Leech. 
Universal Library, Grosset & Dunlap, $1.45. 
A classic account, beautifully written, of 
life in the wartime capital. Pulitzer Prize. 


Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Sandburg. Dell, 
3 vols., $2.95. Eloquent, detailed, some- 
times a little mystical, this is perhaps the 


most famous biography of the war’s cen- 
tral figure. Its last two volumes (The War 
Years), won Mr. Sandburg a Pulitzer Prize. 


Abraham Lincoln, by Benjamin P. Thomas. 
Knopf, $5.75. My choice among the many 
single-volume biographies. 


The Lincoln Reader, edited by Paul M. Angle. 
Pocket Books, 50 cents. An anthology of 
Lincoln material compiled by an authority. 


Robert E. Lee, by Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Scribner’s, 4 vols., $8 per volume. The 
standard biography which won the Pulitzer 
Prize for 1935. Detailed and absorbing. — - 


Andersonville, by MacKinlay Kantor. Sig- 
net Book, 75 cents. Vast, complex novel 
about the notorious Confederate prison 
camp. Pulitzer Prize, 1956. 


Gone With the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. 
Pocket Books, 75 cents. This world-famous 
romance continues to be the most readable 
novel ever written about the Civil War. 
Pulitzer Prize, 1937. 


Abe Lincoln In Illinois, by Robert E. Sher- 
wood. Scribner’s, $3.50. A now-classic 
chronicle play about the pre-Civil War 
Lincoln, much of it in Lincoln’s own words. 
Pulitzer Prize, 1939. 


Stonewall Jackson, by Lenoir Chambers. 
Morrow, 2 vols., $20. A distinguished and 
definitive biography, with maps, of the great 
Confederate general. 


Facts About the Civil War, 25 cents, avail- 
able through your Civil War Centennial 
Commission, 700 Jackson Place, N. W., 


Washington 25, D. C. us 
CU for Gacenion 
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Here Comes Tue Greatest CENTENNIAL In U.S. History — Cohtinued from page 9 


patriotic songs, as well as many others. Did you 
know that “Taps”? was composed by an officer in 
the Army of the Potomac during the Peninsular 
Campaign in 1862? 

It gave us six Presidents — Grant, Hayes, Gar- 
field, Arthur, Harrison and McKinley — all Union 
veterans. 

It gave us a host of heroes of storybook fame — 
the gallant Robert E. Lee, honored as much in 
the North as in the South; his daring lieutenant 
Stonewall Jackson: Phil Sheridan, who made 
the famous 20-mile ride: Admiral Farragut, who 
damned the torpedoes as he steamed into Mobile 
Bay, and many more. 


War of the common soldier 


It gave us examples of immortal courage by the 
_ common soldiers on both sides. Everyone knows 
about Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg, but did 
you ever hear of the charge of the First Minnesota 
Volunteers at the same battle? They lost 82 per 


cent of their officers and men — not one a prisoner 
— but they saved the center of the Union line. 

It gave us the cherished memory of many acts of 
humanity — Union soldiers at Vicksburg sponta- 
neously sharing their rations with Pemberton’s half- 
famished men who had surrendered; Col. W. H. 
Martin ordering a cease-fire to allow the rescue of 
wounded Union soldiers from burning bushes on 
Kenesaw Mountain. 

For those who, like myself, have professional (or 
amateur) interest in military history, the Civil War 
is a treasurehouse. It includes history’s first combat 


between armored warships, the first effective use of . 


aerial reconnaissance (from balloons), the first prac- 
tical machine guns and submarines, the first wide- 
spread use of railroads and telegraph. 

What will the Civil War Centennial be like? It 
will last four years. Battles will be re-enacted, many 
on a huge scale. Colorful ceremonies will be held, 
exhibitions of war trophies and mementos organized. 
There will be memorials, parades, new historical 


markers and a great many special ceremonies. 

Forty-three states have Centennial commissions at 
work. Virginia, which played so great a role in the 
war, is building a $600,000 Centennial Center at 
Richmond, the capital of the Confederacy, and 
restoring and marking its historic battlefields. 

One of the most famous is that of Bull Run. 
Next summer, the sights and sounds of the 100- 
year-old battle will be recreated. Some 3,000 
men will re-stage the battle for an audience that 
will include the President, the Governor of Vir- 
ginia and many other dignitaries. General Lee’s 
memorable cry will once more ring out over that 
historic field: ““There stands Jackson like a stone 
wall! Rally behind the Virginians!” 


Restoring the battlefields 


The work of the states is being co-ordinated by the 
National Civil War Centennial Commission, estab- 
lished by Congress three years ago with a distin- 
guished advisory group 
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a COME AGAIN. A tale comes to us 
from a separation center, where a 
» corporal was explaining why GI’s 
| should hold onto their Army insur- 
ance policies. The group seemed to be 
falling asleep, so the corporal tried 
some double-talk to wake them up. 
“Now, this insurance imbilutes the 
nabutation of any casterooning,” he 
stated. ‘“‘Also, if you elect to parderize 
your skimption you will receive a 
fraxity. Are there any questions?” 
“Yes,” said a sleepy voice in the 
back of the room. “Would you please 
xplain again what a fraxity is?” 


= fuk ? 
BARGAIN. The biggest book buy of 
the year is a 40-volume set weighing 
57 pounds and containing 20,000 
pages —all for $45. The subject? 
Pearl Harbor investigation testimony. 
So far, the Book-of-the-Month Club 
hasn’t tried to make any deal for it. 


SECRET. Word comes from Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz that he enjoyed 
THis WEEK’s recent piece by Admiral 
Byrd, but wishes we had mentioned 
that the famous explorer won four 


his fellow citizens would expect him 


PRIZE. Our annual award for the 
most enterprising practical joker goes 
to a gentleman in Franklin, Ind. 
While serving on a jury, he gave 
chewing gum to his 11 fellow jurors 
and two attorneys. The judge had to 
call a recess because it was trick gum 
flavored with red pepper. 


This Week Magazine 
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Words To Live By 


FROM INGRID BERGMAN 


é 
Cat out how you use proud words. 
When you let proud words go, it is not 
easy to call them back. 
They wear long boots, hard boots . - . 


Look out how you use proud words.” 


— Carl Sandburg 


I ngrid Bergman, brilliant star of many outstanding films 
and of the current Broadway hit, “Joan of Lorraine,” says: 


There is in these words a primary lesson for individuals 
and classes and nations alike. All too often, we say the 
cruel and destructive things — because it is so much 
easier to be clever than to be kind. But in the long run, 


proud and angry words are the ones which cause trouble 


in our homes, our communities and among nations. 

Proud words are arrogant, intolerant and savagely ignor- 
ant of the great fundamental truths — simplicity, humility 
and ordinary human decency. They are indeed rough- 
shod, and it is not easy to call them back. 
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dously human lonely figure on 


The statue itself represents a 
long, victorious struggle against red 
tape. Congress gave an official O.K. 
for the project two years after 
Lincoln’s death. But it wasn’t un i 
55 years later that the memorial wag 
dedicated. Total cost was $2,940,000 
But only $100,000 went into the 
statue, its dominating feature. 


DESIGNER of the 19-foot high, 17: 
ton figure was Daniel Chester French 
In his New York studio he made and 
discarded sketch after sketch. At las 
achieving a figure which satisfied his 
basic requirements, he had an eight 
foot plaster model made. He sent it 
to the Piccirilli Brothers, who carved 
the statue from 28 blocks of marble 

French became so infused with the 
spirit of his creation that he worked 
himself into a state of exhaustion 
finally went to Europe. 


CRUSADE. When he returned to! 
view his statue for the first time, his 
heart broke. It was as close to perfec- 
tion as he dared hope. The lighting, 
however, came from every angle but 
the right one. Instead of appearing) 
deeply human as he was, Lincoln 
looked like a ghastly gargoyle. Right 
then French started a crusade to have 
his masterpiece properly lighted. It 
took him two years — but he won. 

Guards are continually impressed 
with the brooding spirit of the statue. 
They like the story of the little boy 
who started to climb the pedestal. 

“We must not do anything un- 
dignified,” his mother chided him 
gently. “This is a holy place.” 

“I didn’t mean to be undignified, 
Mommy,” the boy said. “I was just 
going to climb up in his lap. He look: 
so lonesome.”’ — Ken JONES 


or the 'meat-and-potato man 
at your house. e e (and name one who isn't) 


- Libby’s Beef Stew is the kind of “‘stick-to-the-ribs” meal he likes to be let loose on. It’s 
the beefiest beef stew ever put into a can, with hefty chunks of lean beef, simmered in its 
own brown beef-stock gravy. There are firm white potatoes and crisp carrots, too. All cooked 
fork-tender and seasoned just right. No frills, just big on taste and beef. This is real “meat 
and potato man” beef stew by Libby’s. Your whole family will love it. 
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War. But I think nearly all Americans, North and 
South, do. It was fought entirely by Americans, on 
our own American soil, and the tragedy and grandeur 
of it are part of our own national epic. Our grand- 
fathers, North and South, fought with a valor 

nsurpassed by soldiers of any army, men of any 
navy, in any war, and when the last shot was fired, 
the men of both armies, gathered at Appomattox, 
met like brothers. 

The war did not divide us — we were already 
divided. Rather, it united us, in spite of a long 
period of bitterness, and made us the greatest and 
most powerful nation the world had ever seen. 


Our costliest war 


Beginning next January we will commemorate the 
Civil War Centennial with a nationwide observance 
on a scale commensurate with the mighty conflict it 
recalls. I sincerely hope-that every American family 
will join in the commemoration. 


A message from the President: “‘An examination of the Civil War provides us... 


with the realization 


of the magnitude of the tragedy . . . it represented, And yet we must realize that out of this tragedy emerged 


a-new nation unified, with a new degree of national self-consciousness. The stage was set for a further 


expansion of human rights. 


“I would urge, therefore, in our commemoration . . . that we look on this great struggle as a period in 
which the times called for extraordinary degrees of patriotism and heroism on the part of both the North 


and the South.... 


We may derive inspiration from their deeds to renew our dedication to the task which 


yet confronts us — the furtherance of the freedom and dignity of man. . . 
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PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


You will notice that I use the word “‘commemora- 
tion,” rather then “‘celebration.”” The Civil War 
cost nearly 500,000 American lives, far more than 
any other war in our history. Among those “hon- 
ored dead” are grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
and great-great-grandfathers of millions of American 
families in every city and town in all our 50 states. 
But whether or not you had a forebear in the armies 
of the Blue and Gray, you cannot fail to be moved 
by the stories of “what they did here.” 


Herbert Lanks 


The Civil War gave us some of our most valued 
national memories. 

Tt gave us the Gettysburg Address, the most 
famous oration ever delivered by an American. 

It gave us the vision of Clara Barton, the 
intrepid woman who laid the foundation for the 
American Red Cross on the field of Antietam, the 
bloodiest single day of the whole war. 

It gave us “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
one of our noblest Continued on page 11 


National Archives 


General Lee, in a portrait after Appomattox 
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| DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Many people imagine that the expression, 
| “free and equal” appears in the Declaration of 
Independence, and quote the phrase as from that 
source. Actually “free and equal” does not appear 
in the Declaration of Independence at all. Jeffer- 
son, in the first draft of the Declaration of Inde- | 
pendence, wrote ‘‘all men are created equal and 
independent.” Congress struck out the last two 
words, so that the phrase in the Declaration reads, 
“a]] men are created equal.” However; the consti- 
tution of Massachussetts, adopted in 1779, contains 
the words, “All men are born free and equal, and 
have certain natural, essential, and unalienable 


rights. 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILO 
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RS’ MONUMENT, 89TH STREET AND RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 75 
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The Last Review f ; ait : 
The Lact National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Repubs « i sike 
Held at Indianagolis Indiana the week of August 28, 1949 
By George Wm. Kimball, Past Deqartr ent Comman ter 
Sons of Union Veteratis of the Civil War 
I1a John Street, Chelsca Mass. 


The G.A.R. have closed their books, 
How sad their friends must be. 

The “Boys in Blue” were good and true, 
They kept our land most free. 


They played the “Game 0° f Life” with vim, 
A loyal group were they. 

They kept Old Glory free from stains, 
Lord rest their souls we pray. 


These grand old Vets, five score and more, 
Who held their last revie-v, 

Have set a record hari to beat. 
God bless our ‘oys in Blue”. 


Their little round bronze button, friends, 
We'll shortly see n> more, 

For millions now have answered “TAPS”, 
They've passed throtyh Heaven's Door. 

The deeds of LINCOLN’S men will live, 
For they were heroes true, 

The Stars and Stripes will always fly, 
O’er graves of “Boys in Blue”. 


Although their labors ar2 at end, 
In Heaven we shall meer, 
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For GOD and LINCOLN will be there, THE : i 

The "Boys in Blue” to greet E FREEDOM PLEDGE 
For what they did and all they dare, 

Remember them to-day. 
Without these Boys of Sixty-One, 

We'd have no U.S.A. I a ‘ 
As Sons of Vets we'll “CARRY ON”, m an American. A free American. 

Our ranks are growing thin, 


But if each SON will do his share, | Free to speak — j fges & 
We're bound, my friends, to win. | P k without fear +> sani 


Free ta worship my ewn God Ser, 80/47 
|Free to stand for what I think right 


| Free to oppose what I believe wrong . 
‘Free to choose those who govern my country. 
| This heritage of Freedom I pledge to uphold 


shila cc | For myself and all mankind. 


